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PREFACE 


Mankind, toiling up the vast slopes of Time, with little 
prospect of agreeing as to their Whence and Whither, make 
effort, at least, to establish some notion as to their Where- 
abouts. We of Europe, not content with the natural 
notation by years and seasons, months and days, still less 
so with the accidental one by dynasties and reigns, have 
devised for our need the arbitrary fashion of bundling time 
into centuries. So deeply has this method of mapping 
history settled itself in civilised habit of thought, that we 
have come to regard centuries past and future as actual 
cosmic entities, instead of a convenient trick of numeration. 
The impression of reality has been confirmed to citizens of 
the British Empire by the near coincidence of certain events, 
profoundly affecting its constitution, with the opening of 
each of the last few hundred-year cycles. Thus in 1603 
the union of the crowns of England and Scotland brought 
to a close that weary, wasteful warfare between two nations 
which were never meant to be but one. Who can measure 
the mutual benefit they have derived from the legislative 
union which followed in 1707, restoring to the weaker 
realm resources so cruelly drained in the struggle for 
independence, and bringfing to the stronger one the sup- 
port of a frugal, industrious, and warlike people ? A third 
momentous stage was reached in the first year of the 
nineteenth century, when the legislative union of Great 
Britain and Ireland rounded off the evolution of the United 
Kingdom, a far-reaching act of state, concerning which — its 
manner of doing and its result when done — unanimity of 
opinion still tarries. 

Again: the dawn of the twentieth century borrowed 
effulgence from the setting of a great luminary. Of all the 
monarchs who have reigned in these islands, none has won 
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such an. unanimous meed of praise as Queen Victoria; 
and that, not only from her o\vn subjects, but from every 
civilised community. The more closely future historians 
shall scrutinise her life-work, the more surely will they 
feel constrained to proclaim the unswerving rectitude of her 
public acts — the beauty of her private character — the 
sagacity with which she adapted the dignity and functions 
of the Crown to rapid political change — the influence she 
had in restoring confidence in the monarchical institution. 

In the whole British chronicle, then, no span of one 
hundred years seems more clearly marked out as a definite 
political and social era than the Nineteenth Century ; yet 
would no task be more surely futile than an attempt to 
follow its history except as part of what had gone before. 
That has been dug into, shovelled into Leaps, the vciy 
foundations laid bare ; there is scarcely an open act or 
secret motive of our dead rulers that has not been anno- 
tated, connotated, scrutinised, from every view-point, ex- 
posed in printed correspondence, much also still unprinted, 
staggering to survey. No human being of ordinary circum- 
stances can draw understanding from such a multitudi- 
nous source. Ho may behold, indeed, this vast Sahara 
of information, this boundless contiguity of research, not 
likely to dwindle, rather to widen with the ages ; but 
having his own garden, little or large, to cultivate, what 
knowledge comes to him must be laid at its very pale, 
and in manageable supply, else he will have none of it. 
Can this be done, he will be so much the wiser — will even 
be the better gardener for it ; nor are there lacking among 
his fellows those willing to woi*k for him thus. It is no 
dullards’ work to follow a clue through the legion manu- 
scripts and private memoirs to which latter-day diligence 
has given access. In these, truth, elsewhere unattainable, 
certainly awaits a finder ; but in matters historical we 
Britons have worn so long the coloured spectacles of 
Party, that the puzzle is to transmit a pure ray without 
sacrifice of sparkle. 

Daring to review the dealings of fortune and fate 
with the British Empire during the Nineteenth Century, 
and the actions of those chief men who have managed — 
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perhaps at times mismanaged — its affairs, I am setting out 
with the resolve to bo watchful lost inevitable prepossession 
stiffen into prejudice, and to err (for that, too, is inevitable) 
on the side of briefness rather than prolixity. Conscious, 
also, that while one earns small praise who waters a bottle 
of good wine till it fills a gallon, the attempt to force 
a quart of liquor into a pint pot generally ends in a 
sad mess. 

Herbert Maxwell. 

Monreith, August 1909. 
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CHAPTER I 

Pitt's Irish policy — Constitution of the Irish Parliament — The Union 
undertaken — and effected — The Roman Catholic claims — Pitt attempts 
emancipation— - George III. jjuts down his foot — Pitt resigns — Insanity of 
George III. — I'itt abandons the Roman Catholics — The “ King's Friends " 
administration — Their Irish policy. 

Young Pitt, “ without experience sage,” setting hand to 
the holm of State in 1783, saw in the condition of the 
Irish people matter of gi*avest outlook for the pitt’s Irish 
realm. Uppermost and blackest loomed the re- 
ligious rock of offence ; the Penal Laws shutting out five- 
sixths of Irishmen, as Roman Catholics, not only from 
Parliament and the polling-booths, but from army, navy, 
bench, bar, and municipal office. Every avenue to distinc- 
tion, profit, or simple usefulness in the public service was 
barred by statute against persons of the proscribed faith ; 
only in the matter of military service did the authorities 
wink discreetly, raising no objection to Papists offering them- 
selves, which they did freely, as food for powder by land and 
sea. For those who devised this policy, which Pitt found 
running close upon its hundredth year, there shall be no word 
here of praise or blame. Sturdy, perhaps stolid, English 
Parliament-men had framed such measures as seemed, by 
their lights and to their common sense, best defence against 
mischief felt or foreseen. But the world had been moving 
since good Jacobites used to pledge bumpers to “ the little 
gentleman in black ” ; the Guelphs could afford to forget 
that Papists had ever plotted ; above all, tolerance was in 
the air — the early, balmy breath of it, at least, untainted 
as yet by blood -fumes from over the Straits of Dover. No 
VOL. I. A 
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Protestant Englishman saw Avith clearer eye than Pitt’s 
that the ago of proscription was Avound up; none other 
than ho realised more fully tho unAvisdom — the deadly 
peril — of turning away tho ablest heads and readiest liands 
in Ireland from tho service of the State. Henceforth there 
shall be in that realm, as in our England and Scotland, 
perfect liberty in all things lawful (and lot all things be 
laAvful that do not diminish or vex tho liberty of others) — 
perfect equality Avith English and Scots in religion, laws, and 
commerce. That, and nothing short of it, Avas Pitt’s policy 
for Ireland. Given a free hand, ho Avould have Avrought it 
out in a single session. 

But Pitt’s hand, poAA'erful, masterful as it Avas, Avas not 
free. What if tho rival religions in Ireland, fetters struck 
off, Avent at each other’s throat ? What if George III., stur<lj', 
vigilant Protestant, persisted in scruples about his corona- 
tion oath ? What if the British Parliament should suddenly 
flinch, pricked into Avakofulncss by groAvls of No Popery ! 
among their own people ? All these Avero obstacles not 
lightly to bo brushed aside. 

Tho religious difficulty, as aforesaid, loomed uppermost : 
that should be set right, but not of a sudden. Grievances 
other than spiritual claimed earliest attention ; to redress 
these, Pitt could count upon the King and Lord Chancellor 
Clare, both of Avhom stuffed finger in ear at the faintest 
Avhispor of emancipation. Hero Avas tho population of 
Ireland — little over tAvo millions and a half — nearly four- 
fifths of them living in hovels of one hearth ; cessed in rates 
and tithes for an abhorred Church, and in rent to landlords 
Avho, unless absentee, vied with each other in erecting mag- 
nificent mansions and filling them Avith bibulous guests. 
Lord Tyrone, observed Attorney-General Scott, had “ not 
less than three score and ton at table every day in his new 
dining-room at Curraghmoro.” All tho ingredients here of a 
bloody revolution, though the Protestant magnates dreamt 
not of it, lulled by the matchless good-humour and ready 
adulation of the most amiable peasantry in Europe. 
Thoughtful visitors to Ireland perceived that trouble was 
brewing. Secret confederacies did not SAvarm without 
meaning in every Irish province — White Boys, Right 
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Boys, Defenders among the Catholics ; Peep-o’-day Boys, 
Protestant Boys, and Wreckers among the Protestants. No 
constabulary to keep these asunder ; only soldiers, fitter to 
punish mischief than prevent it. “Ireland,” wrote Lord 
Carlisle to Lord Auckland, “ in its present state will pull 
down England. She is a ship on fire, and must either 
bo cast off or extinguished.” Pitt, with the fine spirit of 
four-and-twenty, would not flinch from the flames. Cast it 
off! not he. Misgovernment should bo redressed, its evil 
consequence remedied ; Ireland shall bo a bulwark, not a 
breach in the fabric of empire. A now eirenicon, this, 
whereof we catch the keynote in one of Pitt’s earliest letters 
(1784) to Thomas Ordo, his first Irish Secretary: — 

“. . . With regard to the fisheries, on this subject as well as 
on any other relating to commerce, nothing will certuiinly be done 
in this country without considering how Ireland, as part of the 
Empire, will be affected by it.” 

In the poverty of the Irish masses and their religious 
disabilities, Pitt beheld the double tap-root of sedition, 
which no force might drag from its hold, only wise 
husbandry sap and cause to wither. And where were the 
good husbandmen ? Not in the Protestant Parliament of 
Ireland. For fifteen years he laboured earnestly with that 
instrument, and in vain. His commercial policy, designed 
to establish perfect freedom of trade and exchange between 
Great Britain and Ireland, was flung back in his face from 
St. Stephen’s Green in 1784. The Act passed at his 
instance by that legislature in 1793, conferring the fran- 
chise upon Homan Catholics and redressing some of their 
educational grievances, was denounced by the Protestant 
oligarchy of Ireland as the direct cause of the rebellion of 
1798, wherein IGOO of the King’s soldiers and 11,000 of his 
rebellious subjects fell under arms and, as a consequence, 
2000 rebels wore either hanged or transported.^ 

It was the rebellion of ’98 that clinched Pitt’s convic- 
tion that Ireland could bo rightly governed only by an 

^ Thus Newenham, a contemporary writer accepted by Lecky as most 
likely to be near the truth, although the estimate of certain others far exceeds 
these figures. 
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Imperial Parliament. What was it then, this Irish legis- 
lature — this Grattan’s Parliament — whereof men oven now 
.. .. cherish such fond memories — that it should 
of the Irish stiind in tho Avay of union ? Give it all credit 

p.iiiiainent. having put down the rebellion, and what 

esteem remained duo to such an assembly ? In what degree 
or respect was it a safeguard for tho liberties of a Roman 
Catholic nation ? Judge it upon its composition and tho 
manner of its election. The face of Ireland was thickly 
peppered with rotten boroughs, once created to establish 
the authority of the Crown ; but, by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, these had been bought up by a handful 
of Protestant landowners. Out of all tho throe hundred 
members composing tho Irish House of Commons, one 
hundred and eighty-eight were nominees of tifty-two peers 
and thirty-four commoners, tho families of Hill.Ponsonhy, and 
Beresford between them controlling sixty seats. For fifteen 
years this Parliament had brought to nought Pitt’s policy of 
conciliation : one only remedy remained. 

Time had been when the patient in his misery courted 
that remedy — tho union of legislatures. Not Avhen the 
masterful hand of Cromwell thrust it upon him at tho 
cannon’s mouth, and ranged tliirty Irish and thirty Scottish 
members on tho benches of the Commonwealth Parliament ; 
but after the three legislatures had been severed again at 
the Restoration. Both tho Irish chambers in 1703, and 
the Irish House of Commons in 1707, had })etitioned their 
Sovereign for legislative union with England. This might 
have been effected then with hearty concurrence of practi- 
cally all loaders of Irish opinion, and with far less popular 
antipathy than had to be encountered in tho case of Scot- 
land. But English commercial and agricultural jealousy 
prevailed to blight that golden occasion. Unite tho Parlia- 
ments, and away go all our niggardly fiscal safeguards 
against Irish goods and cattle. Wo must live, you see, and 
grow fat : how may that be if we are to compete with folk 
who work for such preposterously low wages? So Irish 
overtures were set coldly aside. A century was allowed for 
prejudice of race and religion to distil its devil’s-brew and 
vested interest to strike deep its roots. 
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The last throes of rebellion had scarcely died away 


when, on 21st December 1798, George III.'s 
cabinet resolved : — 


The Union 
undertaken, 

1798. 


That the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland shall be instructed to 
stiite without dtday to all persons with whom he may have 
communication on the subject, that Ins Majesty's Government is 
decided to press the measure of an Union as essential to the well- 
being of both countries, and particularly to the security and peace 
of Ireland, as dependent on its connection with Great Britain, to 
the utmost, and will even in the caso (if it should happen) of any 
present failure be renewed on every occasion till it succeed, and 
that the conduct of individuals on this subject will bo considered 
as the test of tho disposition to support the King's Government.” 


Like Kaiser Sigismund, English State draftsmen are 
super yravimaticam. Niceties of grammar, construction, and 
punctuation might have lent elegance to this memorable 
document ; but the dogged purpose was clear enough as it 
stood. To trace the vicissitudes of the measure which, 
receiving the royal assent on 2nd July 1800, gave effect to 
that purpose, would lie beyond the limits of our century; 
yet must passing note be made of matters connected with 
it, much affecting the memory of its author. 

First, it has often been made subject of reproach that 
the Union was carried by a Protestant Irish Parliament 
against the sense of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
people of Ireland. Tho reverse is the truth. It wixs the 
Irish Parliament that had to be bought up before effect 
could be given to tho unanimous desire of the Irish Roman 
Catholic prelates. When ComAvallis took over the lieu- 
tenancy from Camden in 1799, ho found the bishops 
bestirring themselves about addresses in favour of union — 
canvassing their people for signatures. Except in Dublin, 
where trade would suffer by the closing of Parliament, 
tho Catholic priesthood and laity were generally of one 
mind in the matter with their bishops. Pitt had allowed 
it to be known that tho Union, if carried, would be 
tho preface to commutation of tithes and the abolition of 
disabilities: little hope was there of either from an Irish 
Parliament of Protestants. Let us then be quit of that 
for ever ! 
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It suits certain politicians of the present day to execrate 
the Act of Union as forced upon Catholic Ireland by 
Protestant Britain. The charge cannot lie. It was the 
Protestant ruling cl.oss, lords of the Irish Parliament and their 
nominees in the House of Commons, who fought the bill so 
bitterly — Tories, lest their power should bo swamped in an 
Imperial legislature and two-thirds of their good, marketable 
rotten boroughs swept away — Whigs, partly from honest 
pride in national independence, partly from genuine dread 
of increased absenteeism — Tories and Whigs alike, because 
of the inevitable abolition of coiintloss snug offices of profit, 
to which Protestants held an exclusive title. 

Second : Pitt has been censured for postponing a settle- 
ment of the Homan Catholic claims until the Union should 
be accomplished. Emancipation was inseparable fi om his 
design. Ho considered it just ; he knew it to bo expedient ; 
but to pei'sist in forcing it against the whole Protestant party 
in Ireland would drive the Union beyond the bounds of 
possibility. So at least Lord Clare, Irish Lord Chancellor, 
coming express from Ireland for the purpose, succeeded in 
convincing the Prime Minister. He found the Cabinet, he 
said, “ full of Popish plots,” but he succeeded in his mission, 
to the chagrin of many thoughtful persons. Canning, an 
Irish Protestant, not less eager for the Union than Clare, 
urged Pitt to drop it rather than pass it without emancipa- 
tion. Cornwallis declared the opportunity to be the only 
one " which the British Ministry can have of obtaining any 
credit from the boon, which must otherwise in a short time 
be extended to them.” ^ 

Elliot, Under-Secretary to Cornwallis, resigned his seat 
in the Irish Parliament rather than vote for the maiii- 
tenance of disabilities. But Pitt, seized of the imperative 
necessity for union, pledged himself to the repeal of disa- 
bilities so soon as it should bo accomplished, and pressed 
forward his measure, thus irremediably shorn of all grace. 
For Cornwallis’s “ short time ” lengthened into a term 
of thirty years: ” the boon” was jealously withhold, till it 
was wrenched as a booty from Wellington by the resolute 
free-holdors of County Clare. Account Avill bo rendered 

^ Cornwallis Correspondence^ ii. 418. 
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presently of Pitt’s failure to redeem his pledge, and the 
reasons for it. 

Third : Much shrill fuss has been beard, much fine 
invective wasted, over the means which tho Minister sanc- 
tioned — contrived, if you will — to secure the passage of his 
moasuro through tho Irish Parliament. But in judging 
liiin, let there bo kept in mind the established conditions of 
public life at tho elose of the eighteenth century. Seats in 
the unreformed PIouso of Commons — British quite as much 
as Irish — were recognised as marketable chattels until tho 
Act of 1809 — a kind of private property to be respected as 
scnipulously as any other form of investment. Dealings 
in these between buyer and seller wore perfectly open and 
above-board. So late as 1832, Lord Eldon maintained that 
“ they might as well extinguish tho right of private indi- 
viduals in their advowsons, as their right to exercise the 
privilege which they derived from burgage tenures.” Pitt, 
therefore, had to play tho game by the recognised rules, or 
throw up tho cards. Just as he had made provision in his 
English Reform Bill of 1785 to compensate the owners of 
such boroughs as were to be extinguished, so would he deal 
Avith tho owners of eighty Irish boroughs Avhich were to be 
Aviped out, Avith their 160 members. The price fixed Avas 
£15,000 apiece — £1,200,000 in all. We have been sum- 
moned to shudder at such Avholesale corruption; but hoAV 
should that bo denounced as bribery Avhich impartially in- 
doTimificd supporters and opponents of tho Union ? It so 
happened that the heaviest payment of all AA’^as made to 
Lord DoAvnshiro, Avho received £52,500 for his seven seats, 
yet Lord DoAvnsliire conscientiously and vehemently opposed 
the Bill in all its stages. English money has been em- 
ployed to ransom worse oft’ences to humanity than borough- 
niongering. When Parliament decreed that slavery should 
cease, it did not boggle over the price. At all events it 
treated the slave-owners more equitably than Henry VIII. 
did the monasteries. 

Small need to defend tho authors of the Union, had 
this been the sum of their offence ; but work of another 
kind was needed to drive tho measure through — ^work in- 
separable from the common usage of the time, but detest- 
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able to honest men in all ages. It turned the stomach of 
war-worn old Cornwallis — “ How I long to kick those whom 
my public duty obliges mo to court ! ” The only thing 
that caiTied him through it was “ the reflection that, with- 
out the Union, the British Empire must bo dissolved.” 

It was part of the game — it was according to the 
practice, if not the theory, of the Constitution — that the 
member for a close borough should vote as his patron dic- 
tated, or else vacate the seat. Many borough patrons 
named their price : not in cash, please ! wo have our prin- 
ciples and self-respect; but a peonage, now, or promotion 
for our stripling soldier son, or preferment for the parson 
one; even pensions for needy relatives are a very delicate 
form of acknowledgment for timely service. 

So it wont on. An example : The Eari of Ely had a 
right to high opinion of his importance, for not only did he 
command seven seats of his own, but ho had hired the 
patronage of several others. Six of his own seats would 
disappear the day the Union came into being : for these ho 
would receive the statutory price of £45,000;^ but "if I 
employ these seats, while they exist, to support the measure 
of your Majesty’s Ministers, surely I am entitled to expect 
some token of your Majesty’s favour. Abolish the Irish 
House of Lords, and what am I ? If your Majesty should 
think me worthy of an English peerage, I should still be 
able to serve you as a legislator. The compliment would 
be still greater if your Majesty should also convert my 
Irish earldom into a marquisate.” Such is the essence of 
his lordship's correspondence. Ho wavered long, because 
George III. boggled over the marquisate; but in the end 
his nominees trooped into the Aye lobby. Next year 
Ely blossomed into an Irish marquess, and took his seat at 
Westminster as a baron of the United Kingdom, entitled 
to transmit his seat in the legislature to the offspring of his 
loins in mcla sceclorttra ! 

Another form of jobbery was the bestowal of offices of 
profit upon members of the Opposition. Into every seat so 
vacated it was easy to pop a Government nominee. Dirtier 

^ The close borough of Wexford remained to him unaffected by the Act 
of Union. 
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work even than this probably went on ; certainly one 
member who supported the Government was absolved from 
a debt of £3000; but of direct bribery by money payment 
there is a total absence of evidence. By the means em- 
ployed, the Government obtained control over no less than 
sixty-three scats between the prorogation in 1799 and the 
mooting of the Irish Parliament in 1800. 

All this sordid machinery had stood ready to Pitt’s hand 
from the outset. Lot there be no coyness in apology for his 
use of it. Ho had hoped to pass his measure with the 
intelligent assent of all grades in the people of Ireland ; it 
was only when he found that the ruling class were resolved 
to wreck it that he had recourse to the sole arguments 
which could touch their understanding. 

On the first day of the nineteenth century the Act of 
Union came into force, and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland took its place among the The Union 
nations. Maimed as was the design of its p-ffected.iaoi. 
author of the conciliatory provisions which ho had hoped to 
include in it, the warning of Cornwallis, in forwarding to 
Westminster the address of the Irish Parliament in reply 
to his message as Lord Lieutenant, has been fulfilled to the 
letter. “ The woi'd Union will not cure the evils of this 
wi-etched country. It is a necessary preliminary, but a 
great deal more must bo done.” A truer forecast, this, than 
Grey’s Avhen ho told the British House of Commons that 
“ ultimately, at least, the Irish members would afford a 
certain accession of force to the party of every administra- 
tion,” and that “ their weight would bo thrown into the in- 
creasing scale of the Crown.” On these grounds ho moved 
the reduction of Irish representatives from one hundred to 
eighty-five, little foreseeing that ho should owe to the sup- 
port of these very Irish members his success in passing the 
Reform Act of 1832. 

Throughout Ireland, except its Parliament, which had 
to be coaxed and forced to accept the Union, the change 
was received quietly, almost with indifference. Even in 
Dublin, whore lawyers and placemen raised a clamour, the 
populace showed nothing but good-humour.* Preparations 

^ Cornwallis Correspondence^ iii. 270, 291. 
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had been made to deal with disturbance which never arose. 
Notliing seemed wanting to the complete success of Pitt’s 
policy, but the remedial measures known to bo in contem- 
plation. It is of moment, not only to Pitt’s reputation, but 
to the credit of British statesmanship, to understand, first, 
how far the Govemment wore pledged to such measures ; 
and second, what interfered with their accomplishment. 

In regard to the first — the degree in which the Catholic 
hierarchy and people of Ireland were entitled to claim emanci- 
Thc Roman as tho fulfilment of a pact — that can bo 

c.uhoiic road nowhere more clearly and succinctly than in 
claims. ^ letter written by Castlereagh on 1st January 

1801 (tho very day tho Union came into being). Therein 
he set forth, for the refreshment of Pit t’s memory, the exact 
instructions ho, Castlereagh, had received from tho Cabine t. 
There had been a time, tho Irish Parliament having thrown 
out the first Union Bill in 1799, when the Roman Catholics 
seemed to waver in their support of the measure. In tho 
absence of Grattan, John Foster, Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons, became foremost opponent of the Union, and 
tried to secure tho Roman Catholics to his cause by pro- 
mising them emancipation if they would help to retain 
an independent Parliament in Irehmd.^ Ciistloreagh went 
to London in the autumn to explain the danger of this 
manoeuvre, and attended a meeting of tho Cabinet, when — 

. . . “ I represented,” he wrote to Pitt, “ that the friends of the 
Government, by flattering the liopes of the Catholics, liad produced 
a favourable impression in Cork, Tipperary, aiul Galway ; but that 
in proportion as his Excellency [Lord Cornwallis] had felt tho 
advantage of this popular sup£K)rt, he was anxious to be ascer- 
tained |«n;], in availing himself of the assistance which ho knew was 
alotie given in contemplation of its being auxiliary to their views, 
that he was not involving tho Government in any future diffi- 
culties with that body by exposing them to a charge of duplicity ; 
and he was peculiarly desii'ous of being secure against such a risk 
before he j>ersonally encoui'aged tho Catholics to come forward, and 
to afford him that assistance which he felt to be so important to 
the success of the measure. In consequence of this representa- 
tion, the Cabinet took the measure into their consideration ; and, 
having been directed to attend the meeting, I was charged to 
convey to Lord Cornwallis the result. . . . Accordingly, I com- 

^ Castlereagh Correspondence, ii. 132 ; Cornwallis Correspondence, iii. />2. 
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municated to Lord Cornwallis that the opinion of the Cabinet was 
favourable to the principle of the measure ; that some doubt was 
entertained as to the possibility of admitting Catholics into some 
of the higher office, % and that Ministers apprehended considerable 
repugnance to the measure in many quarters, and particularly in 
the highest ; but that, as fai* as the sentiments of the Cabinet were 
concerned, his Excellency need not hesitate in calling forth the 
Catholic support, in whatever degree he found it practicable to 
obtain it. ... I cerbiinly did not then hear any direct objection 
stated against the principle of the measure by any one of the 
IVIinisters then present. You will, I have no doubt, recollect that, 
so far from any serious hesifcition being entertained in respect 
to the principle, it was even discussed whether an immediate de- 
claration to the Catholics would not be advisable, and whether an 
assurance should not be distinctly given them in the event of the 
Union being accomplished, of their objects being submitted, with 
the countenance of Government, to the United Parliament upon a 
peace. This idea was laid aside principally upon the consideration 
that such a declaration might alienate the Protestants in both 
countries from the Union in a greater degree than it was calculated 
to assist the measure through the Catholics, and accordingly the 
instructions which I was directed to convey to Lord Cornwallis 
were to the following effect : — That his Excellency was fully 
warranted in soliciting every support the Catholics could afford ; 
that he need not apprehend, as far as the sentiments of the 
Cabinet were concerned, being involved in the difficulty with that 
body which he seemed to apprehend ; that it was not thought ex- 
pedient at that time to give any direct assurance to the Catholics ; 
but that, should circumstances so far alter as to induce his Ex- 
cellency to consider such an explanation necessary, he was at 
liberty to state the grounds on which his opinion was formed, for 
the consideration of the Cabinet. 

“ In consequence of this communication, the Irish Government 
omitted no exertion to call forth the Catholics in favour of the 
Union. Their efforts wore very generally successful, and the ad- 
vantage derived from them was highly useful. . . . Ilis Excellency 
was enabled to accomplish his purpose without giving the Catholics 
any direct assurance of being gratified, and, throughout the contest, 
earnestly avoidetl being driven to such an expedient, as he con- 
sidered a gratuitous concession after the measure as infinitely more 
consistent with the character of Government.” ^ 

The frank and honourable nature of Lord Cornwallis is 
absolute guarantee that no explicit pledge was given to the 
Roman Catholics ; nevertheless, short of that, they were 
fully justified in expecthig the fulfilment of their desires as 

^ Castlcrcagh Correspondence^ iv. S--12. The whole of this letter is of the 
first importance to understanding the position. 
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an inseparable consequence of the Union. This expectation 
affected tlioir conduct as powerfully as any written pledge 
could have done. Did not the groat English Minister hold 
the Imperial Parliament in the hollow of his hand ? who 
could doubt his power to carry what was so well known to 
bo his will ? 

Aye, but both Pitt and the Irish Catholics overlooked 
or underrated another influence, one that, in prevailing over 
Pitt and Parliament, poisoned tho relation between England 
and Ireland for at least a ccntui’y to come. 

Pitt lost no time in tho matter. In September 1800 , throe 
months and more before tho Act of Union took effect, ho 
called upon his colleagues to take into considora- 
emancipation, tion the Roman Catholic claims. For the first 
Sept. 1800. time in that Cabinet, a jarring note was hoard. 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, who had assented to the in- 
structions given to Castleroagh, now r.aised protest against 
any concession whatever, except tithe commutsition. He 
did much more : without the knowledge of his colleagues, 
and therefore treacherously to them, he privily warned the 
King to bo on his guard against what they were doing. 

Now, George III. had inherited from his Protestant 
ancestry a concentrated distrust of tho Church of Rome and 
all its works. Moreover, his circumscribed intellect could 
not distinguish between tho nature of a personal vow and a 
constitutional oath. Ho had sworn at his coronation to 
maintain tho disabilities of Roman Catholics, .and ho de- 
nounced as casuistry every suggestion that Parliament, ivhich 
had prescribed that oath, had power to absolve him from it. 
Besides, he had been kept gro.ss]y in the dark (bo sure that 
Loughborough let him understand how much) ; the negotia- 
tions between Cornwallis and tho Catholics had gone on 
without his knowledge. His Majesty was very angry. 

“ What, what, what Ls this,” he asked Dundas ^ at the 
levee on 28 th January, “that this young lord [Castlc- 
George III. reagh] has brought over, which they are going to 
foot* /am" **'* throw at my head ? I shall reckon any man 
1801 . my personal enemy who proposes any such 

* Henry Dundas, Secretary for War and Colonies, created Viscount 
MelvUle in 1802. 
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measure. The most Jacobinical thing I have ever heard 
of I ’* 1 Whereupon Dundas, with broad northern drawl, 
tried to explain that Protestant ascendency was in no 
danger. “ None of your Scotch metaphysics here, sir ! ” 
shouted the King. 

Thus Pitt’s hand was forced. Given the choice of occa- 
sion, he might have brought the King round. He could 
have shown him that the royal assent had never been 
withheld from the annual Bill of Indemnity for Protestant 
Dissenters who had taken offiee without subscribing the 
tests, although the coronation oath implied that all such 
persons should bo required to receive the Holy Communion 
according to the rites of the Church of England. But 
Loughborough’s treachery had hardened the King’s heart 
against Pitt. When Pitt, three days after the levee afore- 
said, submitted his plan for the admission of Catholics and 
Dissenters to offices and of Catholics to Parliament, subject 
to tests safeguarding the Established Churches, he declared 
that his opinion was “ unalterably fixed ” that this was “ the 
best chance of giving full effect to the great object of the 
Union, that of tranquillising Ireland and attaching it to 
this country,” and added that he should be compelled to 
resign his office if he were not allowed to carry out the 
plan.- The King answered that his coronation pitt resigns, 
oath prevented him from so much as discussing 
such proposals, and Pitt resigned straightway. So did 
Dimdas, Grenville, Windham, Cornwallis, Castlereagh, 
Spencer, and Canning. King George, on the brink of a fit of 
insanity, sent for Speaker Addington, who, after consulting 
with his friend Pitt and receiving earnest assurance of 
support, undertook to form a ministry. Many and various 
judgments have been passed upon Pitt’s conduct in this 
crisis. “ Ho has acted most magnanimously and patriotic- 
ally," wrote Wilberforce to Lord Muncaster; but Fox dis- 
cerned in it “ a notorious juggle ” — a desire to escape from 
office, till such time as the tool Addington should have settled 
the terras of a precarious peace with France : nay worse, that 
Pitt, having fulfilled the letter of his bargain by proposing 

^ Wilberfovee’s Life^ iii. 7. 

Stanhope’s Life of Pitt^ iii. ; Appendix, xxiii.-xxviii. 
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emancipation, intended to displace his nominee and return 
to power after a docent interval. “ The common insinua- 
tion,” wrote Cooke ^ from Dublin, “ is that Mr. Pitt’s going 
out now is a trick — a Gei’man quan*ol.”* Later events 
lent colour to this dishonouring suspicion. Hear one of 
the retiring ministers at the moment. “ The motives,” said 
Dundas to Mackintosh, “ which I and my colleagues have 
assigned for our resignation, drawn from the Popery ques- 
tion, no historian will believe ; and if any mentions it, ho 
will treat it as a more pretext to cover the real motive ; 
and ho will support his representation by very plausible 
arguments. Yet nothing can bo more true than that the 
reason we assigned was the real one.” “ 

Cornwallis had hoped to the last. “ Tf Mr. Pitt is firm,” 
ho wrote on 14th January, “ ho will meet with no difficulty ; ’ 
but Cornwallis reckoned without knowledge of Lough- 
borough’s betrayal and its effect. Castloreagh, loyal as ho 
was to Pitt, blamed him for want of persistence in bringing 
the King to terms. In later times, Mr. Locky has held 
that Pitt ought to have persevered, and perceived “little 
doubt that ho could have carried his policy.”^ Possibly, 
but at what cost? Ever since 1788, George III. had lain 
under the shadow of insanity. The mere stirring 
Ge^orge^iii!. Catholic question proved how little might 

Mar^isoi'*^^ tum the shadow into terrible reality. From 18th 
Fobniary till 6th March the King was raving 
mad. Is it suggested that Pitt, oven supposing him divested 
of all ordinary humane forbearance for his master, should 
have waited for the King’s recovery to revive the disturbing 
controversy, Avith the certainty of bringing on a relapse ? 
Pitt might then have obtained from a Regent Avhat ho had 
failed to extract from the King. Ho preferred to let nature 
take its course, for no business man Avould have insured 
King George’s life at that time on the expectation of a couple 
of years. 

Again, it has been surmised that the resignation was a 

^ Erl ward Cooke, Undcr-Seorctary for Ireland. 

* Castlereagh Correspondence^ iv. r»l. 

“ Life of Sir J. Mackintosh^ i. 170. 

Uistory of Enyland^ viii. 012. 
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rncro feint, adopted as the surest means of bringing the 
King to terms and in the belief that it would not be 
accepted. Pitt knew George III. far too well to resort to 
any such strategom, even had ho boon disposed to it. The 
whole mystery is the creation of minds which seek for 
hidden and insincoro motives, where the real ones lie open 
to view — to prefer a chain of circumstantial evidence in 
support of a preconceived theory to the plain statement of 
the man himself. There is not the slightest justification 
for going behind the terms in which Pitt announced his 
retirement to his brother. Lord Chatham : — 

“. . . Under these circumstances, with the opinion 1 had 
formed and after all that had passed, 1 had no option, and had 
nothing left but to consider how 1 could execute the resolution 
which became iinavoidable, at a time and in a mode likely to 
produce as little embairassment as possible. 1 hope on considering 
them you will think what I have done has been right towards the 
King, the public, and my own character.” ^ 

Conscious of his mistake in delaying to apprise the 
King before becoming morally bound to the Catholics, Pitt 
perceived that now bo would have to fight, not only the 
King and the English bishops, but tho whole weight of 
Protestant feeling in England that Avould bo roused by the 
conflict. Ho therefore took the only course consistent at 
once with his sense of honour and with his conception of 
the public weal — he resigned, with the intention of lending 
his “ most uniform and diligent support ” ^ to a successor who 
should carry out his policy in every respect save one. 

It is not so easy either to understand or to justify Pitt’s 
subsequent conduct in regard to the Catholic claims. The 
King, on recovering from his derangement, commanded 
Dr. Willis to inform Pitt that he was quite well again, “ but 
what has ho not to answer for who has been the cause of 
my being ill at all ? ” Pitt’s rejoinder was to put abandons 
send the King his i\ssurance that he would never ‘heCathoUcs. 
again stir the Catholic question during his Majesty’s 
reign. He did more : ho allowed the Duke of Portland to 

1 February 6, 1801. Quoted by Lord Ashbourne {Pitt, 310) from the 
Pretyman MSS. 

» Ibid. 
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let it be understood that he, Pitt, was ready to resume the 
office he had quitted but a month before.^ Was this the 
gauge of his conviction of the justice of the Catholic claims ? 
of the urgency for granting them ? of the extent of his own 
obligation to press them ? I do not believe it. Mr. Lecky 
brushes aside the hypothesis that Pitt acted under a sense 
of remorse for the effect of his past action upon the King’s 
intellect, because ho was not the man to bo swayed by 
“ uncalculating emotion ” ; ® but, short of that, it does not 
tax the imagination severely to suppose that Pitt perceived 
greater advantage to the empire in a sjine sovereign than in 
a rabid one, and, of two evils, chose the less, namely, to 
postpone to the close of tho monarch’s precarious life carry- 
ing into effect a project Avhich he never abandoned.® 

As to the informal intimation that ho was residy to 
resume office — “ the King’s Government had to be carried 
on,” and nobody felt much confidence in Addington for the 
task. Pitt allowed his willingness to be known, though it 
cannot be denied that it was wholly inconsistent Avith his 
declaration in Parliament not three Aveoks before (16th 
February) that ho and his colleagues had felt it “ equally 
inconsistent Avith their duty and their honour” to hold 
office without bringing forAvard a measure of Catholic relief.* 
HoAvever, seeing that neither Addington shoAved any dis- 
position to resign in his favour, nor tho King any desire 
that he should do so, Pitt on 10th March restrained tho 
Duke of Portland from making any proposal to Addington,® 


^ Lord Colchester’s Diary, i. 245 ; Stanhope’s lAfc of Pitt, iii. 302-304 ; 
Lord Malmesbury’s Correspondence y iv. 32. 

* History of England y viii. 524. 

^ Bishop Tomline, after an interview with Pitt in December 1801, wrote : 
“Upon the Catholic question our conversation was less satisfactory. He 
[Pitt] certainly looks forward to the time when he may carry that point, and 
1 fear he does not wish to take office again, unless he could be permitted to 
bring it forward and to be properly supported.” 

^ Stanhope's Life of Pitt y iii. 386, 303-6; Malmesbury’s Correspondencey iv. 
31. Consult also Canning’s rc^markablc letter, 8th March 1801, quoted by Lord 
Ashbourne {Pitty 319) from the Pretyman MSS., in which he strongly urges 
Pitt to “ withdraw his resignation ” a month after Addington had taken office. 
It is remarkable that, of those colleagues who had resigned with him, Dundas 
alone received any intimation of Pitt’s desire to resume the government. 

^ See Dundas’ s letter to Pelham, quoted by Lord Ashbourne {Pitty 332) 
from the Pelham MSS. in the British Museum, 
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and settled down as a private member and staunch supporter 
of the reconstructed Cabinet. 

For many weeks it remained doubtful whether a Regency 
was not inevitable after all. The excitement of investing 
the new Ministers in their offices threw the King into a 
relapse. His condition was carefully concealed from the 
public, but it is now well known that ho remained in 
seclusion at Kew till the end of Juno, unable to sec either 
his Ministers or his own family.^ When, at last, he did 
recover control of his mental faculties at the end of June, 
he was well pleased to be relieved from hLs terrible Minister.* 
Addington, unkindly sketched by Canning as an example of 
those administrators who 

“Very little mean, 

But mean that little well,” 

was one of those respectable mediocrities whom circum- 
stances sometimes conspire to thrust into prominence dur- 
ing the eclipse of more powerful luminaries. “ A man of 
talents and integrity,” was Wilberforce's estimate at the 
time, " and of generous feelings, but not qualified for such 
rough and rude work as he may have to encounter.” * He 
was at his prime, being in his forty-fourth year, and had 
occupied the Speaker’s chair for twelve years. The House 
of Commons, ever merciless in the bestowal of nicknames, 
dubbed him “ the Doctor,” his father having been physician 
to the elder Pitt. Had fate been kind, he should have 
been remembered as one of the best of Speakers, instead of 
one of the most forlorn of Premiers, 

Forlorn, in that it was Addington’s destiny to figure 
as makeshift at a vital crisis of British history, 
and to be superseded so soon as the one great Friends^'"®* 
act of his administration — the Treaty of Amiens 
— had been tom up, and men sought more 
masterly guidance through the hurricane that followed. 

^ See letter from Fox to Lauderdale, 16th March 1804(il/cmotr« o/Fox,iv. 24). 

* George III. never liked Pitt, though he feared and respected him. 
Writing to him in 1804, the King said : “ Mr. Pitt, of whose services none 
has been more predominant than the proposing of Mr. Addington, then a 
young man, for Speaker of the House of Commons.” 

* Wilberforce’s Life^ iii, 2. 
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The Irish policy of "the King’s Friends” — as the Adding- 
ton Cabinet was termed — was rigidly Protestant; reflecting 
Their Irish this not Only the mind of George III. but 

policy. tljQ prevailing sentiment throughout England 

and Scotland. Seventy years of statutory toleration have 
inclined us to regard as prejudice what our forefathers 
cherished as principle; we have learnt, at least, to abstain 
from despising as bigots the more earnest disciples of any 
creed that does not happen to bo our own; yet methinks 
we should bo slow to blame the men of that generation for 
their jealousy of the Church of Rome. Those wore still 
living who had Avitnessed the heir of a Popish dynasty cany 
his victorious arms into the very heart of England ; ' the 
British people were not yet ready to welcome into tho Im- 
perial legislature members of a Church whereof tho pontiff 
— himself a temporal prince — claimed tho right of appoint- 
ing and deposing sovereign rulers. Still, it gives one pause 
to note how grievously some of those best versed in Irish 
affairs misconstrued tho signs of tho times. “I consider,” 
wrote the diligent Cooke to that unbending Protestant, Lord 
Clare, “ that neither tho Presbyterian nor Catholic sect arc 
new and rising, but ancient and decaying sects ; that their 
enthusiasm (at least among tho higher and educated orders) 
is worn out.”® 

Clare died in January 1802 , and his office of Irish 
Chancellor was filled, upon Eldon's advice, by Sir John 
Mitford, tho Speaker Avho had succeeded Addington. Lord 
Hardwicke followed ComAvallis as Lord Lieutenant; tho 
spirit of the new administration may be understood from a 
letter of his wife, wherein she claims credit for him as tho 
only Viceroy “ that has never given the heads of the Catholic 
clergy an invitation to the Castle : he in no way recognises 
them further than the law admits them to bo priests.”** 
Mitford, known as Lord Rcdesdalo after assuming office, was 
almost brutally outspoken against tho Catholics. Ho would 
not only refuse any concessions, but withdraw some that 
had been granted already. 

> In 174.'}. 

® Castlcreagh CorrespondenGCy iv. 45 ; Feb. 10, 1801. 

^ Lord Golchebtcr’s Diary ^ i. 441. 
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rho Catholics of Ireland had been encouraged to look 
to^ the Union for admission to equality with the rest of the 
King’s subjects. What they received Avas a distant Im- 
perial Parliament instead of a national one on Irish soil — 
a Hardwicke instead of a Cornwallis, a Mitford instead of 
a Clare. Punic faith, it seemed, bringing dark distrust upon 
King George’s Ministers and heritage of hate for genera- 
tions to come. 



CHAPTER II 


The position of Great Britain in Europe — The Armed Neutrality revived — 
Great distress in Britain — Expedition to the Baltic— liattic of Coix’n- 
bagen — Assassination of the Emperor Paul II. — Convention with the 
Northern Powers — Expedition to Egypt — Battle of Alexandria and death 
of Abercromby — Expulsion of the French from Egypt — The Peace of 
Amiens — Singular debate upon Mr. Pitt’s conduct — The question of 
Malta— The Government prepares for war — War declared with France — 
Estrangement of Pitt and Addington — Imminence of invasion — Attitude 
of the British nation — General quiet in Ireland — Enn let’s rising. 

On 1st January 1801, Horatio Lord Nelson was promoted 
vice-admiral, an event not merely of personal or profes- 
sional interest, but, as the country was speedily to learn, 
of national moment. 

For nearly nine years Great Britain had been at ivar ; 
but the great coalition of Powers, Avith Avhom she had 
undertaken the chastisement of revolutionary 
of Great**'°" Fraucc, had fallen asunder. One after another 
Euro^' 1801 forced to lay down their arms or 

place them at the service of the French Directory. 
The armies of Austria had been crushed by Bonaparte at 
Marengo (I4th June 1800) and by Moreau at Hohcnlindcn 
(3rd December 1800); Russia's crazy Czar Paul II. had 
been Avon over by Bonaparte to elfcet the subjugation of 
England; the peace of Lum'ville (9th February 1801) 
rid France of the last of her foes in the field, saving only 
Great Britain, upon Avhose destruction Bonaparto Avas noAV 
resolved. 

Had Britain the moans, Avith her population of bare 

fifteen millions, to stand alone against the storm? Her 

armies had proved no match, either for irregular forces, 

as in the American war, or for disciplined troops, as 

in the Duke of York’s two deplorable campaigns in the 

Netherlands. On land, therefore, she might be reckoned 

an almost negligible quantity. Hitherto she had employed 
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her wealth in enabling foreign Powers to put armies in the 
field ; nine millions of money had been applied in that 
manner in as many years, till the peace of Lun^ville put 
an end to that resource. 

But there was the sea. In 1797, Jervis had humbled 
the naval pride of Spain off Cape St. Vincent ; a few months 
later, Duncan had crushed the Dutch sea-power off Camper- 
down ; and in the following year Nelson had converted the 
Mediterranean into a British lake by destroying the French 
fleet in Aboukir Bay. 

England was mistress of the seas : her supremacy 
could only be shaken by a combination of all the mari- 
time powers, and to this end Bonaparte now applied his 
state-craft. The materials lay ready to his hand. During 
all the appalling convulsions arising from the The Armed 
French revolution, Sweden and Denmark had Neutrality, 
succeeded in maintaining their neutrality ; in 
order to draw them into the vortex, Bonaparte most dexter- 
ously availed himself of a long-standing grievance against 
Britain. During the American war, British officers, as belli- 
gerents, had exercised the right claimed under international 
law of searching neutral ships for contraband of war. To 
dispute and, if occasion arose, to resist this right by force, 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark had combined in what was 
termed the Armed Neutrality. To avoid complications, 
the British Government refrained, during the rest of that 
war, from interference with neutral shipping; but without 
formally abandoning the right of search. The European 
war, breaking out in 1793, threw a large and profitable 
carrying trade into the hands of the neutrals, Sweden and 
Denmark. Great Britain having resumed the practice of 
search, the Danes endeavoured to protect their merchant- 
men by sending them in largo convoys accompanied by 
ships of war, occasion of much irritation and of some 
serious conflicts between seamen of the two nations. The 
third and most formidable partner in the old Armed 
Neutrality, although nominally still in alliance with Great 
Britain, had been throughout the year 1800 the object of 
incessant attention and flattery on the part of the French 
Directory, and the British Cabinet had reason to view with 
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SO miich distrust tlio militury proparations going forward 
in Russia that thoy delayed handing over the island of 
Malta, which hail been captured from the French, to the 
Emperor Paul, who claimed it as Grand Mirstcr of the 
Knights of St. John. This gave the Russian despot a 
colourable pretext to head a combination of the Baltic 
Powers against Great Britain. The Armed Neutrality 
was revived, with the important addition of Prussia. In 
December, Paul suddenly ordered the seizure of three hun- 
dred British merchantmen, then lying in Russian port.s, 
imprisoned their officers and crows, and confiscated all 
British goods warehoused in his dominions. Diplomatic 
correspondence upon these matters was still in progress 
when Pitt quitted office in February ; but preparations had 
been made to anticipate this conspiraoj/ against the 
maritime power of Britain, whoso warships might, indeed, 
have continued to sweep the seas for a time ; but, had the 
confederacy been allowed to prevail, her merchant fleet, 
chief source of her objectionable wealth, might rot in her 
rivers with all the ports of northern Europe closed against 
it. Moreover, the design was clear that, so soon as the 
Baltic was free of ice, the fleets of the Armed Neutrality 
should assume the oft'ensive, and combine with those of 
Franco and Spain to wrest from Britain her empire of 
the sea. 

Cold must be his spirit who esm read without a glow 
of the front his countrymen presented to this tremendous 
_ peril. Well that it had not boon loft to the 

in Britain, pacific Addington to prepare .against it. Pitt and 

Grenville had seen to that ; the new ministiy 
had only to allow the machinery to work. Yet it was 
a time when, if ever, the national spirit might have 
shown symptoms of flagging. Severe privation followed the 
wretched harvest of 1799 and 1800; during 1801 the 
average price of wheat was £5, 18s. 2d. a quarter;^ the 
export trade was nearly extinguished by reason of the im- 
poverishment of every European community; the burden 
of the war, which had already added three hundred 

^ Annual Register, 1801. At the present moment of writing the quotation 
is 30s. a quarter 23rd Sept. 1903). 
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millions sterling to tho National Debt, lay grievously 
upon every industry and interest; bread riots broke out 
in London and tho provinces ; nevertheless, when Pitt, 
before he left office, made provision for a new loon of 
274 millions and imposed fresh taxes upon tea, timber, 
paper, horses, and a number of other articles, estimated to 
produce a million and a quarter, the House of Commons 
voted his budget almost without opposition. Tho Lords 
Hawkesbury, St. Vincent, and Hobart, who had succeeded 
Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Dundas respectively 
at the Foreign Office, Admiralty, and War Office, relaxed 
none of the warlike preparations of their predecessors. A 
fleet of eighteen sail of tho line, with frigates, lay at Yar- 
mouth, ready to convey Mr. Vansittart, M.P., Expedition to 
the British Plenipotentiary who was to deliver the Baltic, 
an ultimatum to the Danish Government, allow- 
ing them forty-eight hours to withdraw from the northern 
confederacy. Sir Hyde Parker commanded in chief, with 
Nelson as second in command, an arrangement containing 
some elements of catastrophe, for Parker was cold and 
slow and rather old, jealous of his subordinate, and treat- 
ing him with studied want of consideration. Nelson, in 
return, was at no pains to disguise his opinion of tho 
commander-in-chief.^ He was quite in the dark as to 
Parker’s plans, but gleaned what information he could from 
subordinate officers. 

“ If they are the plans of Ministers,” he wrote to Lady 
Hamilton, “ they are weak in the extreme, and very different to 
what I understood from Mr. Pitt. If they originate with Sir 

Hyde, it makes him, in my mind, as but never mind! your 

Nelson’s plans are bold and decisive, all on the great scale. I 
hate your pen and ink men ; a fleet of British ships of war are 
the best negociators in Europe.” 

The victor of the Nile breathed too high a spirit to 
brood over Parker’s slights — ^nay, ho determined to win his 
good graces. One day Nelson hoard tho lieutenant of his 
ship, tho St. George, speak of a fine turbot he had seen 
caught on the Dogger Bank. “Let me know when we 


^ Mahan’s Life of NeUon^ ii. 65- G9. 
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are on that ground,” said he. Arrived there, Lieutenant 
Layman was told olf to catch a turbot, which, after two or 
throe failures, ho managed to do — a small one. “ Send it 
to Su’ Hyde Parker with my compliments,” was the next 
order. It was dark, with a heavy sea running ; some risk, 
therefore, in sending out a boat. “ Never mind,” said 
Nelson, to the surprise of his officers, “ I know the chief is 
fond of good living. He shall have the turbot ! ” 

They little knew the value of that little fish : worth a 
million sterling for every pound of its weight. It may bo 
deemed to have carried in its carcase the fate of the British 
Empure, for it brought into capable hands the execution of 
work upon which that fate for the instant depended. From 
the moment Sir Hyde Parker received the peace-offering 
he took the vice-admiral into some measure of confidence 
“ I staid an hour,” wrote Nelson after his first intemew 
with Parker on arriving off the coast of Denmark, “ and 
ground out something, but there was not that degree of 
openness which I should have shown to my second in 
command.” 

The fleet anchored in the Kattegat on 20 th March, 
Mr, Vansittart going forward in a frigate to present the 
demands of Great Britain. Ho returned on the 23 rd to 
report flat refusal by the Danes. He described the bat- 
teries commanding the Sound arul the defences of Copen- 
hagen as having been made far more formidable than 
anything known to the Cabinet in London, and there is 
not the slightest reason to doubt that, if left to himself, 
Parker would have remained outside the Sound until the 
combined naval forces of the Baltic should come out to 
fight him — “ a measure,” Avrotc Nelson afterwards, “ in my 
opinion, disgraceful to our country. I wanted to get at an 
enemy as soon as possible to strike a home stroke.” Sir 
Hyde Parker called a council of war. It is not often that 
such a council ends in fighting ; but it is not many coun- 
cils that contain a Nelson. His ardour prevailed to over- 
rule the instructions of the Cabinet. He urged that the 
Russian fleet should bo attacked before it could leave 
the Gulf of Finland, after which the Swedes and Danes 
might he taken in detail. 
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On tho day following the council, he wrote to Sir Hyde 
in terms which a subordinate seldom may dare to assume 
towards his chief : — 

“ . . . Here you are, with almost the safety, certainly with the 
honour of Englan«l more intrusted to you than ever yet fell to the 
lot of any llritish officer. On your decision depends whether our 
country shall be degraded in the eyes of Europe, or whether she 
shall resir her head higher than over. Again do I repeat, never 
did our country depend so much on the success of any fleet as 
on this.” 

Parker was old and slow,' but he was no craven. 
He yielded to tho impetuous genius of his vice-admiral, 
perhaps with tender recollections of the turbot, though 
ho still objected to leaving tho Danish fleet in his rear. 
Ho stipulated that Copenhagen should bo bombarded 
before an advance was made against the Russians in 
Revel. Perhaps he was right, but Nelson attached greater 
importance to time; desiring to destroy tho central fleet 
before it could operate in concert with tho fleets of 
Denmark and Sweden. 

On 26th March Parker signalled his fleet to weigh and 
proceed south through the Great Belt. “ Very risky, sir : 
afraid you Avill lose a ship or two ; these channels ai'c bad to 
n.avigato.” So counter-orders went out : Captain Otway 
was sent to bid Nelson take tho northerly route by the 
Sound. “Don’t care a damn by which passage we go,” 
quoth tho vice-admiral, so that we fight em’ ! ” 

Wind was stiffly contrary till tho 30 th, but the ^'^nhagen, 
orders held good. On that day the fleet ran the 
g<auntlot of tho Sound, heavy batteries on either 
shore, without losing a spar. Channel only throe miles 
and a half wide, but the Swedish guns remained silent; 
only the Danish batteries opened fire. 

That evening tho fleet anchored about five miles below 
Copenhagen. Parker and Nelson set out to reconnoitre the 
defences of the capital ; found them formidable, especially 
towards the north. Those on the south wore less perfect, 
but there the navigation was ticklish, for the Danes had 
lifted all tho buoys from those intricate channels. Parker, 


^ He was sixty-two ; Nelson was forty -three. 
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alone, never would have risked it ; did not indeed, but, 
still molliliod by the turbot, allowed Nelson to do so with 
twelve ships of the lino and some frigates, while he himself 
would threaten the town from the north. 

During the nights of 30th and 3 1st the channels wore 
carefully sounded and buoyed afresh. On the morning of 
the 2nd Nelson advanced to the attack with a favouring 
southerly breeze. Two of his twelve ships of the line 
grounded early ; a third, the Agamemnon, never got into 
action at all. With the other nine ho engaged the great 
Trokrbncr fort at the harbour mouth, and the floating 
defences in that quarter. The Danes wore ever splendid 
fighters ; for some hours they hold the warships at bay. 
Hot work, indeed, and no advantage on cither side. 
Parker, beating up from the north, saw two of the southern 
column aground, and signalled at one o’clock to leave otf 
action. Due report by the signal-lieutenant, of which 
Nelson, pacing his quarter-deck, took no account. When 
next ho turned — “ Shall I repeat it, sir ? ” risked the lieu- 
tenant, Avhich would have passed the order to the other 
ships in Nelson’s column. 

“ No ; acknowledge it,” was the reply ; then, calling after 
the officer — “Is No. IG [for close action] still flying?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Mind you keep it so,” said Nelson, and resumed his 
walk, wagging the stump of his lost arm. Stopping again 
in front of Captain Otway, who had come on board from 
Parker’s flagship^ he said : 

“ D’ye know what’s shown on board the commander-in- 
chief? No. 39 !” 

“ What does that moan, sir ? ” asked Otway. 

“ Why, to leave off action,” exclaimed Nelson. “ Leave 
off action ! now damn me if I do ! ” 

Then turning to Captain Foley, he said : 

“ You know, Foley, I have only one eye — I have a right 
to bo blind sometimes ! ” and, putting the glass up to his 
blind eye, ho added, “ I really don’t see the signal.” 

Splinters were flying thick; the navigation was very 
difficult. Admiral Graves repeated the signal, and hauled 
off with his frigates; but not a lino-of-battle ship left her 
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station. An liour later the Danish fire began to slacken. 
The slaughter in the enemy’s ships and floating batteries 
had been frightful; their flagship had been burning for 
more than two hours, and the others had been terribly 
battered ; yet still the survivors fought on ; until Nelson, 
moved by compassion, sent a flag of truce to the Crown 
Prince, threatening that if the action were continued ho 
would “ be obliged to set on fire all the floating batteries 
he had taken, Avithout having the power of saving the 
brave Danes Avho had defended them.” A feiv more com- 
munications, and up went the white flag on both sides. 
Nelson’s victory was complete. 

Not one of the great battles of the world, this of Copen- 
hagen ; yet in politieal consequences scarcely to bo over- 
rated, seeing that it carried the deathblow of the northern 
confederacy. Merely as a sea-fight, it has been pronounced 
“ the most critical of all in which Nelson Avas engaged.” ^ 
That is why it has been described in some detail in a narra- 
tive too succinct to follow closely the actions of British 
fleets and armies. 

On the day after the action, Nelson went ashore to 
negotiate for an armistice, Avhich A\'as concluded on 9 th 
April, to last for fourteen Avecks. Nelson in- 
tended to devote that period to the destruction 
of the Russian fleet, but the assassination of 
the Emperor Paul at St. Petersburg on 23 rd 
March altered the whole complexion of aflairs. His suc- 
cessor, Alexander I., at once began to reverse the policy of 
his crazy father, released the British seamen Avhom Paul 
had imprisoned, removed the embargo upon British ships, 
and restored the warehoused goods to their owners. There 
Avas an end to the northern confederacy. 

A convention between Great Britain and the Northern 
Powers Avas executed on l 7 th June, Avhereby the convention 
right of search, which had been the chief source 
of hostility, was strictly defined and limited, to be and the 
exercised in future only by commissioned ships Powere™7th 
of war, and not by privateers. Englishmen at 
home, well accustomed to celebrate the victories of their 

* Mahan’s Life of Ndeon, ii. 98. 
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seamen, had little occsision for pride in their soldiers at this 
time. Except in India, and that was far away, the British 
army had earned the contempt of all nations. That the 
men were of the same stamp as those of Marlborough at Blen- 
heim, of Clive at Plassey, of Howe at Brandywine, had been 
proved as often as they were freed from the pai-alysing 
incompetence of parade generals — witness such valiant 
affairs as Lincellcs and Villiers-cn-Couch<5 ; but gross job- 
bery, family interest, above all the inveterate habit of hard 
drinking, had made army oflScers, as a class, a byword for 
ignorance and uselessness. 

Dawn of a better day was at hand. Here and there, 
among the commissioned ranks, there were heads that had 
escaped the general fuddling with strong drink — minds 
that discerned more in the art of war tnan mere pipc-c.lay 
and personal courage. One of these was Ralph Abercroniby, 
who went to Ireland in 1798 as Commander of the Forces, 
and marked his airival by issuing a general order that upset 
the equanimity of Viceroy Camden. “ The very disgraceful 
frequency of courts-martial, and the many complaints of 
irregularities in the conduct of the troops, have too un- 
fortunately proved the army to bo in a state of licentious- 
ness which must render it formidable to every one but the 
enemy.” “ Injudicious and almost criminal ” was Camden’s 
comment to Pitt upon this dish of unminced truth. Hero 
was the honour of every oflficor impugned ; and, as all officci s 
had influential relatives or patrons, influence Avas brought to 
bear upon the Horse Guards to such eftect that Abcrcromby 
Avas forced to resign the command. 

HoAvbeit, a general whoso head Avas capable of something 
more than standing the fumes of strong port Avas an article 
too rare and valuable to bo utterly thrown aside. Like 
another and younger soldier — one Arthur Wesley, or Welles- 
ley, of whom something was to bo heard presently — Aber- 
cromby had served with the inglorious Duke of Yoi-k in 
Flanders and learnt there ” Avhat one ought not to do, and 
that is always something.” ^ Ho was now sot to other Avork. 
The late administration having decided upon an attempt to 


^ Stanhope's (Jimver^atiom vdth Wellington^ 182. 
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evict the French from Egypt, Abercromby was directed to 
embark 14,000 troops at Malta for that purpose, and 5000 
Indian troops wore despatched under General „ .... 

iiaira to co-oporate with him by way of the Red Egypt. Mar.- 
Sea. The Turkish Government undertook to 
supply horses from Constantinople. These arrived, indeed ; 
but of such miserable quality that all except 250 had to be 
shot or sold for the value of their skins. Abercromby, up 
to the last moment, had been under orders for service in 
Italy ; he had no information about Egyptian topography, 
and only one map, “ which was in all particulars incorrect.” ^ 
Here, then, was some material for disaster. Luckily 
tho French commander-in-chief. General Menou, was at 
loggerheads with his generals and the Beys. He issued 
soul-stirring proclamations, but lashed the Arabs into such 
fury by exactions and rough handling that his 22,000 men 
wore spread over the interior to prevent a general rising. 
Ho could spare only 2000 troops and 15 guns to oppose 
the British landing in Aboukir Bay on 8th March. Desultory 
fighting with detached columns took place daily until the 
20 th, Avhen Menou, having managed to concentrate sufficient 
force, found Abercromby well posted on the 
heights before Alexandria. The French attacked ^exandtia, 
at daybreak on the 21st, but wore repulsed after ^j*'*"*^*' 
six houi-s’ fighting, with heavy slaughter and the 
loss of two guns. The British lost 6 officers and 233 men 
killed, 0 0 officers and 1190 wounded. Among those wounded 
was one whom tho service could ill spare — its only proved 
general. Abercromby, struck by a musket-ball in tho chest, 
died from mortification seven days later, leaving an example 
which three, at least, of his officers were to show themselves 
capable of following — John Hely Hutchinson,® John Moore, 
and John Hope.^ Tho first-named, succeeding his fallen 
chief in command, followed up tho initial success with 
refreshing vigour. Assigning the investment of Alexandria 
to General Cooto* with 6000 troops, Hutchinson let the 

^ Annual Register^ p. 307. 

^ Afterwards 2nd Earl of Donoiighmore. 

® Afterwards 4th Earl of Hopetoun. 

* Sir Eyre Coote (1762-1824), nephew of a better-known namesake, favour- 
ably heard of at Plasscy, Pondicherry, and elsewhere. 
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soa into Lake Marcotis as n screen to Cooto’s landward flank, 
and marched in pnrsuit of tho enemy in the interior. The 
Turks, too, perceiving that, spite of information to the con- 
trary, British bayonets were a ponderable asset, put 5000 
men in the field, and there followed some hot work during 
tho summer, Belliard surrendered Cairo on 22nd June; 
Alexandria holding out till 30th August, when 10,500 
French soldiers Avore suffered to march out with tho honours 
of war. Unfruitful honours, indeed ; for they were granted 
only upon condition of the evacuation of Egypt, while five 
Avarships and 200 French merchantmen Avoro left in tho 
harbour, and 312 cannon in tho arsenal, as spoil for tho 
victors. Tho fiery Baird, Avith his Indian contingent, arrived 
at tho seat of war only in time to Avitnoss tho evacuation. 

Foiled in his designs against British commerce through 
tho abortive northern confederacy, and robbed of Egypt, 
which was to have been his base for the ovorthroAv of British 
rule in India, Bonaparte opened overtures for peace, pre- 
liminaries Avhereof were settled in Octobei*. Groat Britain 
derived little advantage from the treaty — known hereafter 
as that of Amiens — except relief from tho strain of Avar. 
The Peace of formally recognised tho French Government 
Amiens, 27th in esse / sho handed over Egypt to the Turks ; 
March 1802. gave up all tho colonies Avon during the war 

from France and her allies, except Ceylon and Trinidad, 
and sho bound herself to restore Malta to tho Knights of 
St. John within three months. France, on the other hand, 
only bound herself to AvithdraAV from the kingdom of Naples 
and tho Roman territory ; Avith tho implied obligation to 
respect tho independence of tho republics sho had estab- 
lished in Holland, SAvitzcrland, and Piedmont. Lord Gren- 
ville in the House of Lords, Windham in the Commons, 
bitterly denounced such a peace as humiliating to England ; 
Pitt and Fox both supported Ministers in the debates upon 
the preliminaries ; Sheridan probably was nearest tho mark 
Avhen he described it as a peace at which every man re- 
joiced, but of which every man was ashamed. But there 
Avero others not ashamed to chuckle over a settlement so 
little to tho credit of tho Tories. “ It is an excellent thing,” 
wrote Fox to Mr. Maitland, “ and 1 do not like it any the 
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worse for its being so very triumphant a peace for France, 
who, except Ancona, docs not give up any part of her 
conquests.”^ Still more frankly did Fox express himself 
in writing to Mr. Grey : — “ I am gone something further in 
hate to the English Government than perhaps you and the 
rest of my friends are, and certainly further than can with 
prudence bo avowed. The triumph of the French Govern- 
ment over the English docs in fact afford me a degree of 
pleasure which it is very difficult to disguise.”^ Never- 
theless, taken for what it was worth, this peace gave welcome 
breathing time ; and the country expressed its gratitude by 
supporting Ministers at the general election in the autumn 
of 1802. Old members of the House of Commons consoled 
themselves for the loss of him who had led them for seven- 
teen years by enjoying the affability of Addington — so re- 
freshing after the hauteur of inaccessible Pitt ; a couple of 
hundred new members found no fault with the repeal of 
the income-tax, Avhich, at that time, no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had the hardihood to treat except as a war 
impost, nor with a reduction of ten millions upon the army 
and navy estimates. 

Pitt had undertaken to support his successor on the 
Treasury Bench ; and he did so, at first, as often as required ; 
but ho spent most of the session in retirement at Walmer, 
his official residence as Warden of the Cinque Ports. Yet 
the House of Commons was not unmindful of him, and 
testified their unbroken allegiance in a manner for which it 
Avould be difficult, if not impossible, to find precedent or 
parallel. The Speaker having allowed one Mr. Nicholls 
to move an Address of Thanks to the King “ for having been 
pleased to remove the Right Hon. William Pitt singular de- 
from his councils,” declined to rule out of order “p®" 
an amendment by Lord Belgrave “ that the duct, 7th 
Right Hon. William Pitt has rendered groat 
and important servivos to his country, and especially 
deserves the gratitude of this House ” ; which, on a division, 
was carried by 222 to 52. 

As the year drew to a close, and the true scope of Bona- 
parte’s designs upon Europe became dimly manifest, the con- 

^ Malmesbury CorreBpondencct iii. 345. ^ Ibid., 349. 
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viction deepened in the mind of the nation that, in tho words 
of Canning’s ditty of the day, Pitt, and Pitt only, was “ the 
pilot to weather the storm.” Bonaparte, elected First Consul 
for life, assumed the mien and tone, as ho was shortly to 
adopt the stylo and state, of a sovereign autocrat. Tho 
opulent terms which he had secured for his country by tho 
treaty of Amiens, and tho humiliation thereby inflicted upon 
Great Britain, had drawn to him tho boundless devotion of 
the French people, and encouraged him to proceed with a 
project of universal dominion. When Lord Hawkesbury, at 
the earnest solicitation of the Swiss cantons, addressed to 
the French Government a remonstrance, pointing out that 
the occupation of Switzerland by an army under General 
Ney (October 1802) was inconsistent with tho spirit of the 
aforesaid treaty, Bonaparte replied, in oftect, that Great 
Britain had no btisiness with continental aftairs Avhich were 
not specifically provided for in tho articles, and peremp- 
torily called upon the British Government, first, to expel 
from England tho French royalists who had found refuge 
there since tho revolution; and second, to fulfil the tenth 
article in tho treaty, by ceding Malta to the Knights of 
St. John. 

Now it is true that tho stipulated time for such cession had 
long passed; but Bonaparte himself had furnished an excellent 

reason for delay in executing it, inasmuch as in 

The question . '> i -r.. i -r-i i i t 

of Malta, annexing Parma and Piedmont to h ranee ho had 

1 RO?? ^ • • 

not only violated the implied terms of the treaty, 
but had altered tho constitution of the Knights themselves, 
who had, besides, elected no Grand Master in whose name 
the cession should be carried out. Scant justice has been 
done to Addington in this fresh crisis; his administration 
has been laughed down as a paltry farce ; “ the Doctor ” 
has been the butt of every historian, and he has been 
exhibited as climbing into office on tho shoulders of the 
King, and clinging to it long after the country had fain bo 
quit of him. There is more to be said for him than most 
men have allowed. A man of moderate abilities, certainly, 
but of singular amiability, an unconvincing spokesman, 
but of groat experience in Parliament, Addington was the 
friend to whom the King most naturally appealed when Pitt 
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threw up the leadership. Far from grasping at promotion, 
Addington consulted Pitt before giving the King an answer. 
Pitt urgently encouraged him to undertake the task (“I 
SCO nothing but ruin, Addington, if you hesitate ”), promised 
him his support, and tried to induce his own colleagues, 
Grenville, Windham, and the rest, to join his Cabinet. So 
Addington, honest man, had gone forward, faced by the 
old Opposition under Fox and Sheridan, who were bent on 
thwarting all his precautions against Bonaparte, and by the 
now Opposition under the Grenvilles and Windham, who 
denounced all attempts to coneiliate the French Govern- 
ment. He went well enough, with Pitt at his back, till 
the war clouds began to roll near. Vast preparations were 
making in the French, Spanish, and Dutch ports, which 
could have but one object — the invasion of Great Britain. 
Pitt, fretting because he distrusted every hand but his own 
for the helm, slackened in support of the Ministry, grow 
critical, finally took to attacking it. Addington had tried 
to induce Grey to join the Cabinet in 1802. Grey refused, 
failing an assurance of parliamentary reform. In March 
1803, Addington proposed to Pitt that they should both 
serve under Chatham, Pitt’s elder brother, as First Minister. 
The invitation was sot haughtily .aside — “ Really I had not 
the curiosity to ask what I was to bo.” Next Addington 
offered to resign in Pitt’s favour, and to servo under him as 
Secretary of State. This also was declined, unless places 
were provided for Grenville, Spencer, Dundas, and Windham ; 
which meant that Addington’s own friends were to leave 
office. Nay, Addington himself was to quit office, receiv- 
ing a peerage and the Speakership of the House of Lords, 
created ad hoc. 

Addington meekly laid Pitt’s demands before the 
Cabinet ; which, being composed of human beings, de- 
clined to consider them, and applied them- 
selves to prepare for a new war. Those 
who can spare no word of praise to the 
“ King’s Friends ” for the successful opera- 
tions in the Baltic and Egypt, because “ it was under 
Pitt that the entire enterprise was resolved on and 
equipped, its commander chosen, and its operations 

VOL. I. c 
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planned/’^ might in fairness acknowledge these despised 
statesmen as authors of adequate measures against in- 
vasion. They were on thoir guard beforo the close of 
1802. 

The Cape Colony was to bo handed over to the Dutch 
on 1st January 1803, in accordance with the terms of 
peace. On 31st December half the British garrison had 
embarked ; the remainder wore on the shore ready to go 
on board the transports in the morning — only fifty men 
remaining in Capo Town; while a Dutch force of 1500 
lay a few miles off, ready to march in. That evening the 
Imogenc corvette arrived with orders from England for- 
bidding the evacuation. Never was a command obeyed 
with greater alacrity. General Dundas and Admiral Sir R. 
Curtis, having issued secret orders for the troops to dis- 
embark, waited upon the Dutch commissary and governor, 
and kept them palavering half the morning. By the time 
they had failed to come to agreement, a thousand British 
soldiers were back in the town, and the question was decided 
for the nonce.® But in accordance with the treaty of 
Amiens, the cession was carried out later in the year; 
which rendered necessary the reconquest of the colony in 
1804 by Sir David Baird. 

On 10th March 1803, a Royal Message announced to 
Parliament the embodiment of the Militia. Both Houses 
voted addresses in reply unanimously, and Consols 
wkhFraiwef fell from 71^- to 611. On IGth May the King 
ilo3^^^ informed Parliament that he had recalled his 
Minister, Lord Whitworth, from Paris, and war 
was formally declared against the French Republic on the 
18 th ; Consols responding by a further drop to 57^. Thus 
far, Pitt had continued to support Addington, and in the 
debate on the address he spoke for two hours and a half 
in defence of the war — finest speech he ever made, said 
both admirers and opponents,® but not reported, owing to 
accidental exclusion of pressmen from the Gallery. What 

^ Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, iii. 338. 

* Letter from Colonel Lionel Moore, an eye-witness, to Lord Buckingham, 
dated 1st January 1802, obviously a mistake for 1803. (Buckingham’s Court 
of O' org" III., vol. iii. p. 187.) 

• Life of Sir Samuel RomiWy, ii. 106 ; Memoirs of Fox, iii. 223. 
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did come to bo commonly reported and commented on, was 
his ominous silence about Ministers. There was a rift, in 
short, which officious friends soon inflamed into a rupture-^ 
Addington’s followers encouraged him to show Estrange- 
that ho was clear of the leading-strings ; which 
ho did by appointing Tierney Treasurer of the ton, June 
Navy. Direct flout, this, to his old Mentor; for 
Tierney had been Pitt’s most persistent opponent, and 
when Pitt charged him with obstruction, fought a duel 
with him on Putney Heath in 1798. 

Pitt was not slow to take up the gauntlet flung by 
Addington. On 3rd June, when Colonel Patton moved a 
vote of censure on the Government, Pitt declared he 
could not defend Ministers, and moved that the House 
should pass to the orders of the day ; an amendment 
which even Canning, relentless persecutor of Addington, 
strongly condemned, voting for the first and last time in 

^ Canning lampooned Addington without ruth. The stinging satires which 
appeared constantly in the Oracle did much to estrange “the Doctor” from 
his ancient leader, whose restoration to oflice was Canning’s constant aim. 
Addington was blessed with an even temper, yet it must have been sorely 
rufHed under the ceaseless lash. Let us quote a single specimen : — 

“ ’Twere best, no doubt, the truth to tell, 

But still, good soul, he means so well! 

Others, with necromantic skill, 

May bend men’s passions to their will, 

Raise with dark spells the tardy loan, 

To shake the vaunting Consul’s throne: 

In thee, no magic arts surprise. 

No tricks to cheat our wondering eyes ; 

On thee shall no suspicion fall 
Of sleight of hand, or cup and ball : 

E’en foes must own thy spotless fame. 

Unbranded with a conjuror* s name! 

Ne’er shall thy virtuous thoughts conspire 
To wrap majestic Thames in fire 1 
Hail, then, on whom our State is leaning ! 

O Minister of mildest meaning ! 

Blest with such virtues to talk big on — 

With such a head (to hang a wig on) ; 

Head of wisdom, soul of candour, 

Happy Britain’s guardian gander. 

To rescue from the * invading Gaul ’ 

Her ‘ commerce, credit, capital 1 ’ 

While Rome’s great goose could save alone 
One Capitol — of senseless stone.” 
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his life against Pitt, who was loft in a minority of 56 
against 333. 

Tactically, Pitt made a sad mistake, excuse for which 
must bo sought in his shattered health, which, never robust, 
had been buttressed for the incessant labour of many years 
by too liberal libations of port. His private affairs, also, 
totally neglected during his long term of office, had fallen 
to irretrievable ruin. Only the sale of his beloved estate 
of Holwood, and a generous loan from a few friends, saved 
him from bankruptcy.^ 

“ I really think Pitt is done,” wrote a political opponent on 
2l8t May ; “ his face is no longer red, but yellow ; his looks are 
dejected ; his countenance I think much changed and fallen, and 
every now and then he gives a hollow cough. Upon my sold, 
hating him as I do, 1 am .almost moved to pity to see his fallen 
greatness. I saw this once splendid fellow drive yesterday to the 
House of Lords in his forlorn, shattered equipage, and I stood 
near him behind the throne till two o’clock this morning, I s.aw 
no expression but melancholy on the fellow’s face — princes of the 
Blood passing him without speaking to him, and, as 1 could 
fancy, an universal sentiment in those around him that he was 
done." * 

Both the Grenvilles,® Fox,* and Grey ® have loft on 
record that Pitt’s conduct at this time did much to strengthen 
“ the Doctor.” In fact, the House of Commons, with all 
its faults, has always I'cflocted the British love of fair play. 
Strange, and even extravagant, as it may seem to say, the 
very furniture of the chamber, different in arrangement 
from that of any other legislature in the world, is a 
guarantee of party fidelity. Benches ranged sharply face 
to face — Government and Opposition — offer none of that 
facility for the formation of groups and shifting of alle- 
giance favoured by the semicircular arrangement of seats 
universal in continental legislatures. Hence, although 
a member attacking his own leaders may be sure of 
rapturous applause at the moment, sooner or later he will 

* Pitt positively declined £100,000 offered as a gift by the merchants of 
London, and £30,000 which the kind old King pressed him to accept from 
the Privy Purse. 

* Oreevey Paperi, i. 15. ^ Bvckingkam' t George III., iii. 304. 

* Memoirs of Fox, iii. 223. * Ibid., 411, 
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be condemned by all parties as one who stabs his comrade 
in the back. 

During the summer of 1803, Pitt found a field of 
activity outside the House of Commons. His wardenship of 
the Cinque Ports had suddenly become an actu- 
ality, instead of a well-paid sinecure. A French of invasion, 
army of invasion, 100,000 strong, lay at Boulogne, 
and flat-bottomed boats were being knocked together with 
all speed to ferry them over the Channel. Fifty thousand 
supports lay along the coast from Brest to Dunkerque, and 
a deseent upon Ireland was known to have been planned. 

There was more. The British Government had informed 
the Dutch Republic that her neutrality would be respected, 
provided that Freneh troops were withdrawn from Holland. 
Willing as the Dutch may have been to be quit of their 
unwelcome visitors, they had no means of attaining that end ; 
wherefore on 17th June war was declared between Great 
Britain and Holland. The Electorate of Hanover, a heredi- 
tary dominion of George III,, had made a declaration of 
neutrality, whereupon the First Consul promptly occupied 
it with 25,000 men under General Mortier. He had cause 
in later years to repent of this violence, when the King’s 
German Legion had taken rank with the very flower of 
Wellington’s forces in the Peninsula and the Low Countries. 

How did our people carry themselves in presence of this 
tremendous menace ? According to the chief French autho- 
rity on this period, the vastness of the preparations gj- 

shattered " the illusions of their pre.sumptuous the British 
security,” and “ a shudder of panic ran through 
all classes of the njition.” ^ Stninge that no trace of this 
frisson de terreur can bo found in any newspaper's of the 
day.* It is true that Consols touched 50i in July, but let 

^ Thiers’ Ilistoire du Oonsulat et de VEnvpirt^ iv. 504. 

^ Not only were the leading articles in the Times calmly defiant in tone, 
but the general intelligence betokened a sense of indifference to danger. 
Here is an extract taken almost at random from that journal in 1804 : — 

“ Margate, August 30. 

‘‘ This fashionable watering-place has not been so full of visitors for 8 years 
past, as it is this season. Every Aoy, or, according to the modem term, every 
packet is literally loaded. The smallest of these vessels brought down 120 
persons yesterday morning, after a long and tedious voyage, when, owing to 
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facts testify to the tone and temper of tlio nation. On 18 th 
July a bill was introduced to enable tho King to exorcise 
the ancient prerogative of the Crown in requiring the 
military service of his subjects, and providing for tho 
enrolment of all men between tho ages of 17 iuid 55 ; tho 
period of service to terminate with tho expected invasion. 
This measure for a levy ca mnttse passed through both Houses 
without a single division ; but it never was put into force, 
so groat was tho voluntary ardour of all classes. Peers 
and peasants, lawyers and artisans, merchants, and oven tho 
clergy ^ pressed into the ranks, and before the end of the 
year nearly 400,000 volunteers were under arms for homo 
defence. They w'orc not exempt, any more than tho more 
permanent force which spraing into existence half a centuj’y 
later were exempt, from sarcasm and ridicule. Not the 


a ver^- thick fog, she spent three or four hours in getting in ; and, to add to 
her distress, was, for some time, aground. Though the town is so remarkably 
full, there are not here, at present, many persons of high rank and fashion. 

“ There was a public breakfast at Dandelion yesterday, which was pretty 
numerously attended ; there might be about thirty equipages in waiting. 
The entertainments were, after the usual mode, pleasant enough; but few 
persons stood up to the dance. The fineness of the weather occasions 
excursions every day, both by land and sea. 

“ Yesterday at twelve o’clock, and for several hours after, a loud and in- 
cessant firing was heard at Dover, Deal, and Sandwich, from off Boulogne, 
What occasioned it is not, as yet, distinctly known here ; but from the state 
of the weather, and of the enemy’s preparations, it apjicars to be the universal 
belief along the Kentish coast, tliat the threats of the French Government 
will soon be attempted to be carried into execution. People are at a loss to 
conceive what further preparations he can want, knowing, as they actually 
do, the present state of his armaments. Well, let him come ; for surely never 
were men less disposed to shrink from peril, or more eagerly desirous to put 
their foe to the lest, than the sailors anil soldiers who are on and off this 
coast. It ought to be mentioned, in justice to them, that the V'olunteers are 
not a whit behind the Regular Troops in their zeal to repel the threatened 
aggression. There will, there musty be a striking difference in such an event, 
between the fortunes of Ciesar and Napoleon. 

“ There was a Masquerade here the other evening at Bctti.son’s which was 
attended respectably enough in point of numbers, but had to lament a defi- 
ciency in characters, 

“The Billiard- room at Kidman’s was in great disturbance last night, upon 
some knotty points, between two famous players at this admired game. 

“ Mrs. Jordan has not yet completed her nights of performance here. She 
is advertised for to-morrow ; and in the play-bills it is announced, that this 
is to be her last Margate engagement.” 

^ See Times, Sept. 29, 1803, for a letter to his clergy from the Bishop of 
St. Asapli, exhorting them to offer themselves for military service. 
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least part of the hardihood required of citizen soldiers is 
that which sustains them under professional disdain and 
popular derision. The citizen army of 1803 had to bear 
worse than that : they underwent the bitter disparagement 
and outspoken contempt of the double-headed Opposition 
in Parliament. But the people were too much in earnest 
to Avince at Windham’s sallies and Fox’s sneers. “ Britons, 
strike homo ! ” ran the refrain of tho most popular song of 
the day. Walter Scott, too lame to serve on foot, wrote 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel ^ “ for the purpose of buying 
a now horse for the Volunteer cavalry ” ; ® and the Times 
continued to discuss tho chances of attack and defence as 
calmly as it might have done those of Government and 
Opposition in a general election. 

Tho general condition of Ireland justified the Govern- 
ment in extending the act for the leny en masse to that 
country; but there, as in other parts of the cjenerai quiet 
United Kingdom, it was anticipated by the *" Ireland, 
eagerness of tho yeomen to enrol® One result of the 
general election of 1802 had been to prove that the 
agitation against tho Union had ceased to have any prac- 
tical existence ; much satisfaction had been given to the 
people by tho rebuilding, at tho expense of the Government, 
of Catholic chapels wrecked during tho rebellion; the 
Viceroy and tho Chancellor, despite the ultra-Protestant 
principles upon Avhich they began their administration, had 
secured the confidence of all classes by their temperate and 
toloi’ant rule.* 

Nevertheless, there were men in Ireland, as hitherto 
there always have been, who perceived in England’s danger 
Ireland’s opportunity. Robert Emmett, a hare-brained 
young fellow of respectable birth, a Protestant too, having 

^ Published in 1805. * Lockhart’s Scott, iii. 28. 

^ Grattan’s Life, v. 242 ; Alex, Knox’s Remains, iv. 135. 

* Grattan wrote to Fox that permanent loyalty was not to be expected 
without a settlement of the Catholic claims, but he added : ** Without any 
alteration in the legal condition of this country, and merely by a temperate 
exercise of the existing laws, the present chief governor of Ireland has more 
advanced the strength of Government and its credit, than could have been 
well conceived. ... 1 incline to think that if Lord Hardwicke had been 
Viceroy and Lord Redesdale Chancellor in ’98, the former rebellion would 
have never existed.” (Grattan’s Life, v. 242.) 
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broken off a pi’omising career at Trinity College in order to 
join the United Irishmen in 1798, betook himself to Franco 
after the rebellion, where ho had personal interviews with 
Bonaparte and Talleyrand, and returned to Ireland at the 
Enjmetfs 1802 to proiiioto a rising, intended to bo 

rising, 23rd simultaneous with the landing of French troops. 
July 1803. invasion hung fire: the rising took place 

prematurely. Having spent his whole fortune of £8000 in 
buying green uniforms and muskets, Emmett arranged a 
plan for the capture of the Castle, the Pigeon House, and 
the Artillery Barracks, and for the seizure of the Viceroy. 
Depots had boon secured in various parts of the town, and 
a number of reckless fellows enrolled ; but an explosion in 
a secret powder manufactory in Patrick Street precipitated 
matters, and on the evening of 23rd July the bands wore 
assembled for an assault u^xin the Castle. Informers, as 
usual in Irish conspiracies, gave Avarning to the autho- 
rities; but there Avas a strange negligence in taking pre- 
cautions against surprise. HoAvcver, the Chief- Justice, Lord 
KilAvarden, Avas summoned from his country-house some 
five miles from Dublin. Emmett could not keep his men 
in hand ; they separated into independent bands, committing 
a fcAV murders upon those Avho refused to join them. One 
of those bands met the Chief-Justice’s carriage in Thomas 
Street; his daughter. Miss Wolfe, and his ncphcAV, a clergy- 
man, AV'erc Avilh him. The ruffians stopped the caniage ; 
the aged judge and his nephcAv Avere haled out, and 
butchered Avith pikes before the eyes of Miss Wolfe, Avho 
Avas alloAved to make her escape. In .another part of the town 
Colonel BroAvno Av.as killed by the discharge of a blunder- 
buss ; but by that time the troops Avero under arms ; the 
insurgent leaders Avero at violent issue among themselves ; 
and, although they managed to lead a mob against the 
Castle, a few rounds of musketry served to disperse them, 
and the affair was over. Over: except that which the 
disaffected party in Ireland still choose to celebrate as 
a martyrdom. Emmett and nineteen of his fellow-con- 
spirators were brought to trial ; one was acquitted ; one 
Avas pardoned ; the oTihers paid the penalty of death. 
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Granted all that may bo said in defence of Addington — 
granted that, with Pitt at his elbow, he had planned the 
mine and laid the train — a point had been reached in the 
winter of 1803-4 when all but his immediate following 
saw need for a steadier hand than his to carry the port-fire. 
Then was fulfilled Canning’s prophecy, penned during the 
brief interval of peace : 

“ And 0 ! if again the rude whirlwind should rise, 

Tlie dawning of peace should fresh darkness deform, 

The regrets of the good and the fears of the wise 
Shall turn to the pilot that weathered the storm.” 

If Addington, sorely buffeted by both wings of Opposition 
remained under any illusion as to the real views of Pitt 
and Grenville regarding himself, it must have been rudely 
dispelled by a letter written in July 1803 by Grenville to 
Lord Wellesley, Governor-General of India; which letter, 
taken in an East Indiaman captured by the French, made 
fine reading in the Moniteur of 4th September — still finer 
when it appeared in English journals on Addington’s 
breakfast-table. 

. . It gives me great pleasure,” ran one paragraph, “to 
see that while my difference with Addington becomes every day 
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more marked, all the motives which made Pitt and me differ in 
opinion and conduct daily decrease. Our situation, indeed, in one 
essential point of view, is entirely different. Though he did not 
recommend Addington to his present employment (and, indeed, 
who is there that knows him would have done it?), he nevertheless 
gave him a certain portion of influence, more ac^tive than my 
opinion would have permitted me to grant, in the formation of the 
new administration, lie advised theii* measures a long time after 
I had ceaseil to have any intercourse with them.'* ^ 


Pitt dcclint's 
to join the 
Opposition, 
Jan. 1804. 


Wo cannot mend this paltry Ministry, was Grenville’s 
advice to Pitt ; let us end it by joining our forces with 
Fox. Fox had supported Addington’s pacific policy, but now 
the country was at war, ho was all for “ getting rid of the 
rascals.” " “ Lot us first got rid of the Doctor is my first 

principle of action,” ho explained to Groy.“ Pitt 
declined such a coalition. Ho would remain an 
independent supporter of the Government, free 
to oppose such measures as he deemed unsound 
in the emergency. Impossible, on the face of it, such an 
arrangement; but it saved Pitt’s conscience. Addington 
had taken office on the faith of his support : ho should 
have it, so far as that Avas consistent with the national 
safety. 

Such an allegiance AV'as too hollow to endure ; but 
Addington died hard. Ho Avas the King’s friend ; the 
Court party AA'as strong in both Houses, and party discipline 
in an unreformed Parliament avjis enforced under Aveighty 
penalties. To vote against the Government might mean 
forfeiture of pension or lucrative sinecure ; the member for 
<1 close borough was bound in honour to vote as directed 


by his patron ; officers of the army and navy going into 
the Opposition lobby Avere deprived of their commands and 
lost all hope of promotion. In s})ite of all this, Addington’s 
majority ebbed away when Pitt, supported by Fox and 
Grenville, denounced his military measures as dangerously 


1 Annual Register, 1804, p. 153. Lord l^tanhopc. reading aloud this 
intercepted letter from the newspaper to Pitt at Waliner, came to a passage 
where Grenville complained that Pitt had “ contracted the bad habit of never 
writing to any one ” ; upon which Pitt drily observed : “ 1 think Grenville 
will now acknowledge that I was in the right of it.” 

® Fox to Grey, 2nd April 1804 (Memoirs of Fox, iii. 459). 

3 Il)id., 4f:3, 12th April. 
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inadequate. It sank as low as 21, rose again to 52, and 
then fell to 37, 

For some weeks the King had been violently insane ; 
permanently so, as was feared ; but towards the end of April 
ho hiwl recovered so as to be fit for moderate 
attention to business. Addington took the oppor- ^AiSln^^on, 
tunity of tendering his resignation, which nearly 
upset his Majesty’s intellect once more. George 
III. loved the Minister — courtly, amiable, comfortably medi- 
ocre — such an agreeable relief from the dictatorial austerity 
of Pitt, with whom he had hold no intercourse whatever for 
throe years. But Lord Chancellor Eldon had remained high 
in the King’s confidence, and assured him that nobody was 
])ossible but Pitt. " Heigho ! Pitt be it, then, but don’t let 
me see him yet.” So Pitt drew up a plan for a new 
Ministry,^ which Eldon brought to the King. It reflected 
Pitt’s sense of the supremo peril in which the nation stood. 
Ancient feuds were to bo hushed ; party lines obliterated ; 
Fox was to bo Secretary of State, Grenville Lord President 
and loader in the Lords — a grand scheme, enabling Eng- 
land to await invasion with unbroken front. But the King 
marred it, as ho had marred the Irish Union. Grenville he 
would accept, for Grenville was a Tory after all; to Grey 
and Lord Fitzwilliam, Whigs, he consented, though with a 
grimace ; but Fox — no ! not at any price — not yet, at least. 

Fox himself played a fine part. He said ho wished it 
to be on record that ho would stand in the way of no 
arrangement ; that the Grenvilles must not let his exclusion 
prevent them taking office, and that he would use all his 
influence to persuade his friends to join tho new Ministry.^ 
“ I am too old myself to care now about office [he was only 
fifty -five], but I have many friends who for years have 
followed mo. I shall advise them to join tho Government, 
and I trust Pitt can give them places.” Nothing could 
be nobler: yet tho scheme broke down. Lord Grenville 
declined to join any government from which Fox was shut 
out ; Windham and Lord Spencer stood aloof with Grenville, 

^ The draft is given in facsimile as frontispiece to vol. iv. of Stanhope’s 
PiU. 

* Stanhope’s Pitt, iv. 172. 
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whom they owned as leader. Fox’s friends refused to serve 
except under their own chief; possibly with an eye to 
Carlton House, for there had been near prospect, lately, of 
a Regency, and the only possible Regent was the Prince of 
Wales, who plumed himself as leader of the Whig Opposi- 
tion. Later years were to show that ho .gnly loved the 
Whigs because his father hated them ; meanwhile ho was 
buying up boroughs, commanding his nominees in Parlia- 
ment, and using every means offered by the corrupt custom 
of the times to thwart, and if possible to overthrow, any 
Ministry which had the King’s confidence.^ 

Thus was Pitt’s project of a Cabinet of the best men 
of all parties brought to nought by the King’s narrower 
Pitt’s last view of the situation, and the occasion of setting 
Adminibtra- a grand precedent was lost. Lord Macaulay, 
“ • admitting Pitt’s perfect sincerity in the attempt, 
has blamed him for not insisting upon the admission of 
Fox. “The royal obstinacy would have given way, as it 
gave way a few months later when opposed to the immutable 
resolution of Lord Grenville.” ^ More likely that the royal 
intellect would have given way, entailing a Regency, w’ith 
consequences that Pitt perceived reason to dread. “ I will 
teach that proud man [Grenville],” he said to Eldon, “ that 
I can do without him, though it may cost me my life,” 
and applied himself to build a Cabinet out of the limited 
materials left. Of its twelve members, all wore peers except 
Pitt and Castloreagh, an arrangement curiously in contrast 
with present-day practice. It was an administration, said 
the wits, composed of William and Pitt. Canning told 
Lord Malmesbury that ho had “ protested against ” being 
taken into the Cabinet, “ because the public would evidently 
look upon me as not yet ripe for it.” Ho was four-and- 
thirty, had been ton years in Parliament, five of which 
he had spent in oflfico under Pitt, had not hitherto been 

^ “ At that period [1804] we had a kind of Cabinet with whom I used to 
consult. They were the Dukes of York, Portland, Devonshire, and North- 
umberland, Lord Guilford (that was Lord North), Lords Stormont, Moira, 
and Fitzwilliam, and Charles Fox,” (Statement by George IV. to J. W. 
Croker: The Croher i. 2S9.) See also the Creevey Papers, i. 62, 

€t passim, 

* Biographies, p. 223 (edit. I860}. 
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suspected of diffidence, but now undertook the subordinate 
duties of Treasurer of the Navy. 

Pitt made it the business of the session to repair the 
defects ho had denounced in Addington’s scheme of national 
defence, and had to face the combined opposition of 
Addington, Windham, and Fox. When Parliament rose on 
31st July, long after the usual date of prorogation, the 
Prime Minister repaired to his post as diligent and vigilant 
Warden of the Cinquo Ports. Although Bonaparte’s army 
of invasion still lay at Boulogne, people in England had 
begun to regard the danger with the contempt bred of 
familiarity. Not so Pitt, who spent his days exercising 
his volunteer battalions, riding round a chain of martello 
towers then in course of erection along the south 
coast, inspecting the great defensive eanal Avhieh warden of 
he had caused to be dug for six-and-thirty 
miles through the marshes from Hythe. Lord 
Grenville, glowering through the coloured glasses of party, 
thinks all this to bo useless fuss. “ Can anything,” he 
wrote to Lord Buckingham, “equal the ridicule of Pitt 
riding about from Downing Sti-eet to Wimbledon, and from 
Wimbledon to Cox Heath, to inspect military carriages, 
impregnable batteries, and Lord Chatham’s reviews ? Can 
ho possibly bo serious in expecting Bonaparte now ? ” 
Even Sir John Moore, commanding the Dover district, 
sneered at the Minister’s preparations. “ We understand,” 
he wrote to Creovey on 28th August, “ that Government 
have positive information that we are to bo invaded, and 
I am told that Pitt believes it. The experience of the 
last twelve months has taught me to place little confidence 
in the information or belief of Ministers. ... I cannot 
persuade myself that Bonaparte will be mad enough to 
attempt it.” Fox told Grey that it was a groundless alarm, 
“ raised for some political purpose by the Ministers.” Cold 
incredulity is the reward of the statesman who, by timely 
and ample preparation, adds to the taxpayers’ burden. No 
gratitude need bo expected by him who averts a danger; 
only ho is hailed as deliverer who allows the storm to 
burst, and afterwards manages to pull his country qu,tt qC 
the wreck. 
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Nothing in history is more cortain than that this very 
month — August 1804 — had been fixed by Napoleon for 
the invasion of England. “This fact,” says M. Thiers, 
“ has been doubted sometimes, but can be doubted no 
longer, by any one who sees, as I have seen, several thousand 
official letters all combining upon the same point.” ^ Does 
any one still doubt ? Let him take note of the minute 
details of Napoleon’s preparation. Order 39 of the French 
Republic had been drafted, and was to bo issued to the 
“ Array of England ” so soon as it had crossed the channel.^ 
Napoleon, having been declared Emperor by the French 
Senate on 18th May 1804, postponed his coronation till 


I Hist, du Consulat ct de VEm.\iirc^ v. 4(57. 

® Draft order (dated lOih February 1804), to be issued to the “ Army c! 
England ” after landing ; — 

French Republic. 

Order, No. 39.] 

Army op England. 

LIBERTY. EQ U ALIT Y. 

Head Quarters of the Centre, at , the of the month of , year — 

of the French Republic, 

THE GENERAL OF DIVISION , TO HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 


“ Soldiers, 

" The sea is passed ! The boundaries of nature have yielded to the genius 
and the fortune of the Hero,^the Saviour of France ; and haughty England 
already groans under the yoke of her conquerors I 

“ London is before you ! that Peru of the Old World is your prey. Within 
twenty days I plant the tricoloured flag on the proud walls of her execrable 
Tower ! — March ! The road to victory is open. In order to render that happy 
victory cortain and inevitable, your Commander here offers you some advice, 
BRAVE CENTRE, at the same time that he renews, uiion the enemy’s soil, the 
sacred promises that you have already twice received from the august Head 
of the State. 1 know that there are amongst you some who are intriguers and 
fomenters of disturbance, and 1 shall know how to punish such. 1 know, also, 
the pretexts which malice will employ to seduce you from your duties, and 
from the path of honour. No, my children! it is not with a view to deprive 
you of your rewards that we exact of you a temporary and short forbearance, 
which military prudence and the force of circumstances demand. It is not 
to defraud you of the gifts awarded to you by Bonaparte, that we point out 
to you the only course by which you can attain the enjoyment of them. Once 
more I pledge the faith of Government, which only reserves to itself among 
the enormous treasures that you are on the eve of conquering, the arms and 
fleets of the enemy ; while it destines their monuments of the arts to decorate 
the temples of the Capital of the World, and to become an eternal record of 
your victories. Towns, fields, provisions, cattle, gold, and silver , — I abandon aJl 
to you ! Occupy those noble mansions, those smiling farms. The properties, 
the families of ^oqr enemies, are all your own ; all is destined for your wealth, 
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December, so that it might get done in London. Ho caused 
the Master of the French Mint to prepare dies for a medal, 
showing the Emperor’s head laurel-crowned on the obverse, 
and on the reverse Hercules crushing the monster Antaeus, 
with the legend Descente en AngleLerre, and under it FrapitS 
it Londres en 1804- Throe exemplars of this medal arc 
in existence — interesting — only they were not struck in 
London ! as they might have been if the British Opposition 
had prevailed to upset Pitt’s plans. 

Napoleon arrived at Boulogne on 20 th July to assume 
command of the Army of England. A few hours sufficed 
to convince him that his flat-bottomed boats 
were a farce in presence of the English fleet, ^^rshlspian 
Next day he wrote to Deeres, his Minister of 
Marino : “ The English do not know what is 
hanging over their ears. Let us but be masters of the 
Channel for twelve hours, and England’s day will bo over 
— V Angleterre a v6cu ! ” Aye, but how to be masters ! 
The French fleets were not very conveniently situated just 
then. Gantoaume’s eighteen sail of the line were shut 
up in Brest by Cornwallis; Villeneuve was blockaded in 
Rochefort. Latouche Trevillo, indeed, surely might break 
out from Toulon when ho pleased, for Nelson, who had been 
watching him there for more than a year, could scarcely 
keep his ships afloat any longer. Treville had come out on 
1 4th June with eight sail of the line and six frigates ; 
Nelson, with only five seaworthy ships, drove him back 
into port. Trdville reported officially that he had pursued 
the enemy till night ; ^ so Napoleon, nothing doubting, 
ordered him to force the blockade, make a feint in the 

or for your enjoyment. An impure race, rejected by Heaven, and which has 
dared to be the enemy of Bonaparte, will expiate its crimes by disappearing 
from the earth. Yes, I swear to you, that you shall soon become terrible ! 

• •••*■ • 

“ Remain then assured of all these benefits, dutifully obeying the orders of 
your Commanders ; delivering up those who may attempt to foment disturb- 
ances amongst you ; and observing the strictest discipline and duty in the 
presence of the enemy. 

“ General op Division. 

“ Chef db L’Etat Major.” 

1 When Nelson read this, he wrote to his brother : “ You have seen 
Monsieur La Touche’s letter, of how he chased me and how I ran, I keep 
it ; and by God ! if I take him, he shall eat it.” 
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direction of Malta and Egypt, pass secretly through tho 
Straits of Gibraltar, sail to tho relief, first of Villencuve at 
Rochefort, then of Gantcaumo at Brest, and bring on tho 
entire combined fleet to Boulogne, in order to cover tho 
transit of the invading force. The design was never attempted, 
for Tr^villo died on 20 th August, and no other officer in 
the fleet knew the secret instructions. Tho invasion of 
England was deferred to another summer. 

Hitherto Spain had taken no part in the war, save by 
paying a monthly subsidy to tho French Republic, which 
Addington’s Ministry had agreed not to treat as a breach 
of neutrality. Now, however, Napoleon called upon tho 
Spanish Government to fulfil its obligation under tho treaty 
of Ildefonso (1796), and support tho war with 25 sail of tho 
line and 24,000 troops. Accordingly, when Pitt received 
Avaming that active preparations were going forward at Fcrrol, 
Cadiz, and Carthagena, ho Avas not to bo hoodAvinked as his 
father had boon in 1761, when the autumn treasure-ships 
were alloAved to pass and Spain straightAvay threw herself 
into the cause of France. He despatched a squadron of 
Moore cap- frigates undor Captain Graham Moore ^ to 

tures the intercept a like number of Spanish frigates, laden 

Spanish trea- i 

sure-ships, With Dullion, OH the voyagc from South America. 
5th Oct. 1804. Uqqj-q fell in Avith them on 5 th October off 

Cape St. Mary. One of the Spaniards blow up in the first 
onset; tho other three struck their flags. This Avas de- 
nounced in Parliament by the Opposition as an act of 
piracy, forasmuch as there had been no formal declaration 
of war and the British minister at Madrid had not demanded 
his passport. It was explained that Lord HaAvkosbury, 
Addington’s Foreign Minister, had warned the Spanish 
Government in February that any extraordinary naval 
preparation would be understood as an unfriendly act, and 
such preparation, it was not denied, had taken place; but 
Fox described Pitt’s statement as “ the language of gross 
fraud,” and Grey was not far behind him in violence of 
expression. In short, the debate was a fair example of tho 
shady side of government by party ; showing how far men 
may be tempted to take sides with the enemies of their 

^ Brother of Sir Jolm Moore. 
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country in their eagerness to discredit political opponents. 
But it also afforded proof that British legislators will never 
follow their leaders in an unpatriotic course. Pitt's majo- 
rities in the House of Commons had been very unsatis- 
factory so far — so low as 28 on 15th Juno 1805; Grey’s 
amendment to the address upon the affair of the Spanish 
treasure-ships gave the Government their first signal victory, 
for it was rejected by 313 votes to 106 — majority, 207. 

Very different was the result to Ministers of the next 
attack by the Opposition, led by Mr. Whitbread on 8 th April 
1805. Upon Pitt personally it told with terrible 
effect. He was a man of few friends. Incessant Lord 

absorption in public affairs for more than twenty 
years had loft him little leisure to cultivate 
intimacy outside a very narrow circle. Most men were 
deterred from making advances to one so impatient of the 
trivial and the obvious, which make up so much of ordinary 
conversation. Minds of this habit and stamp are more 
deeply wounded through their few friends than are others 
whose affections range over a wider field. It so befel that 
the wound which Pitt was to receive through Lord Melville, 
with whom he had maintained a warm friendship since 
very early in his political life, was to be dealt by the hand 
of William Wilberforce, whose intimacy with Pitt was 
closer than a brother’s. More than that, the affair involved 
a second rupture with Addington — Pitt's quasi-foster- 
brother and playfellow in boyhood — who had become 
reconciled to his old chief and had re-entered the Cabinet.^ 
The trouble arose out of the tenth report of a commission 
“ to inquire into frauds and abuses in the Royal Navy.” It 
was found that Melville, when Treasurer of the Navy so far 
back as 1783, had allowed gross irregularity in the adminis- 
tration of public money, making advances out of Navy 
funds to the secret service of the Foreign and Homo 
departments, and allowing the Paymaster to speculate with 
money from the same account. Melville was now First 

* A vacancy had been created in December 1804 by Lord Harrowby’s 
retiral in consequence of an accident. Fitt offered his old colleague a peerage 
and the Presidency of the Council. Addington begged hard to be left in the 
House of Commons, but yielded in the end, and took his seat as Viscount 
Sidmouth. 

VOL. I. 
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Lord of tho Admiralty ; tho Opposition had boon moro than 
human if they hold back from attack ; indeed, it was their 
plain duty and function to make it. Even the Cabinet 
wore divided. Castloroagh and Hawkesbury were uneasy ; 
Addington (now Lord Sidmouth) declared ho must resign 
office rather than attempt the defence of his colleague. Pitt 
would meet the vote of censure with a direct negative, but 
he was not supported, and agreed reluctantly to tho middle 
course of a select committee upon Melville’s case. The 
manoeuvre did not avert defeat. Parliament was still unre- 
forined, but reform was in the air. The French Revolution 
had quickened tho public conscience; there Avere enough 
independent members under Wilberforce’s lead to turn out 
any Government that should screen jobbery ai-d corruption. 

Everything depended upon the view and course taken 
by Wilberforce, Avhosc integrity and disinterestedness were 
far above suspicion. What is still more rare in liuman 
affairs, nobody imagined that vanity had the slightest effect 
upon his actions. All men recognised m«)ral principle as 
Wilbcrforce’s sole guide in public affairs. He rose late 
in the debate — the House intensely curious about the line 
he would take. It wius believed that forty votes, counting 
eighty on a division, depended upon his decision. Glanc- 
ing, as he rose, at tho leader of the House — his friend — “ it 
required no little effort to resist tho fascination of that 
penetrating eye.” ^ But he never flinched, and members 
filed off into tho lobbies Avith his solemn appesd ringing in 
their ears — “ We it is Avho are now truly on our trial l)efore 
tho moral sense of England : if Ave shrink from it, deeply 
shall Ave hereafter repent our conduct.” 

At half-past five in tho morning tho tellers declared 
the numbers to be equal — 210 and 216. Speaker Abbot, 
visibly agitated, sat for some minutes meditating, then rose 
and gave the casting vote in favour of Whitbread’s motion. 
Tho Government stood defeated by one. Tho remaining 
resolutions Avero put and carried Avithout more divisions. 
Tho House had delivered its verdict : Lord Melville avsis 
found to have boon “ guilty of a gross violation of tho 
law and a high breach of duty.” He resigned office at 

^ Wilbcrforcc’s Diary iii. 221). 
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onco, but the Opposition were not content. They had tasted 
blood, and thirsted for more.^ Whitbread gave notice of a 
motion praying for the removal of Lord Melville from the 
Privy Council. The old King, who had received Pitt back 
into full confidence by this time, strongly objected to this. 
“ It is unbecoming the character of Englishmen,” he said, 
“ who naturally, when a man is fallen, are too noble to 
pursue their blows.” But Melville was beforehand with his 
enemies. He wrote with much dignity to Pitt, desiring 
him “ to give that advice to his Majesty which tends most 
to strengthen the Government and secure to it the con- 
fidence of the House of Common.s,” and Melville’s name 
was struck off the list of Privy Councillors." 

The Committee of Inquiry reported unfavourably to 
Lord Melville. On 1 Hh J unc he w*as heard at the bar of 
the House in his own defence. He acknowledged that 
money to the amount of £20,000, received by him as 
Treasurer of the Navy, had been applied in the public 
service to purposes other than naval, but what those pur- 
poses were ho could not disclose “ without a groat broach 
as well of public duty as of private honour.” The House 
refused to accept this explanation, and decreed an impeach- 
ment. Sidmouth’s followers had voted with Pitt in the tie 
division of 8th April, but had taken such a strong line in 
opposition to the Government in the subsequent proceedings 
that Sidmouth, when called to account for this defection, 
resigned oflScc, and with him went Lord Buckinghamshire. 
It was Juno 1806 before Melville was impeached 
before his peers, acquitted of malversation, but JiJ^Srof'Lord 
found guilty of negligent administration. By 
that time Pitt had quitted for over the scene of 
his labours and triumphs. His health, far ruined already, 

' I am far from impugning the motives of the Opposition leaders in this 
affair ; they were x)erforraing a public service. The glee of the rank and file 
of the party was less edifying. “ Wo have had indeed most famous sport 
with this same Leviathan, Lord Melville. His tumbling so soon was as un- 
cxx^^ctcd by all of us as it was by himself. . . . This must place Pitt in the 
cursedest dilemma. . . . You can form no notion of his fallen crest in the 
House of Commons — of his dolorous dist racted air. He betrayed Melville only 
to save himself. . . . His own ruin must come next, and that, I think, at no 
great distance.’* {Creevey Paperx^ i. .34.) 

^ It was restored in 1807, but Melville never held office again, and died 
in 1811. 
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never recovered the strain of this painful affair; yet, in 
the few months that reinained to him, it was his destiny to 
undergo the extremes of success and disconiKturo. 

First as to the success: it csvmo from the blue water, 
source of most good news for Englishmen. Admiral Villo- 
neuve had succeeded to the dead Treville in command of 
the French fleet which Nelson had mewed up so many 
months in Toulon. 

Napoleon had given him instructions to make his escape 
and sail for the West Indies, threatening the British colonic.s. 
Should Nelson be tempted, with liis crazy ships, to follow 
across the Atlantic, Villeueuve wavs to return at once to 
Europe, release the Spamish fleet blockaded in Ferrol, and 
the French fleet in Brest; then, taking supreme commaiul 
of the mighty aunnada of fifty or sixty saiil of the line, hold 
the Channel while the long-planned invasion was effected. 

At first everything Avent according to the Emperor’s 
grand design. Villenouvc, with eleven sail of the lino, gave 
Nelson the, slip on 30th ]\Iarch. Picking up 
^vI^'n^ciLii the Spanish Adrnirad Gravina off Cadiz with six 
iw5 eight ships, ho made sail for the Wo.st Indies, 
reaching Martinique on 14th May, Avhere ho Avas 
joined by Admiral JMissicssy, who had escaped from Roche- 
fort. Villoneuvc had noAv tAA'cnty sail of the line, and a 
long start of Nelson to boot. 

Nelson, having SAvept the Mediterranean for a fortnight 
in vain search of the enemy, spoke a vessel on 1 8th April 
Avhich had seen Villencuve’s fleet 300 miles to the 
suL*t" Oic west ten days before. " If this account is true,” 
lie wrote to Sir Gilbert Elliot, “ much mischief 
may be apprehended. It kills mo, the very 
thought.” Leaving a squadron of five frigates to intercept 
a French descent mxin Egypt, Avhich he apprehended, ho 
set sail in pursuit, but, baffled by foul Avinds, it was not till 
11th May that he picked up certain intelligence in Lagos 
Bay, and steered for the West Indies. “ It Avill not bo 
suppo.sed,” he Avroto to the Admiralty, “ that I am on a 
party of pleasure, running after eighteen sail of the lino 
with ten . . . but salt beef and the French fleet is far 
preferable to roast beef and champagne.” Reaching Bar- 
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bado8 on 4th Juno, ho was misled by false information and 
weighed for Trinidad. There ho discovered his mistake, 
instantly steered north again, and learnt at Antigua on the 
12tli that the French fleet had sailed back to Europe. 
Easy to miss them in the vast Atlantic expanse, so ho 
despatched a couple of fast frigates to warn the Admiralty 
to look out for Villencuve. The Admiralty did their best, 
but they had not another Nelson on hand. They sent out 
Sir Robert Calder with fifteen sail of the line, who fell in 
with Villoneuvc off* Capo Finisterro on 22nd 
July, having twenty sail of the line. Two of caider’^*^* 
the Spaniards struck to Calder, reducing the 
odds to eighteen to fifteen, but the English 
admiral was not the man for the occasion. Next morn- 
ing, instead of engaging the enemy, ho sailed away, allowing 
Villonouvo to resume his voyage to Ferrol, whore he was 
reinforced by nine Spanish sail of the line.^ Villeneuve 
then received stringent orders from his Emperor to sail at 
once for Brest, attack Cornwallis’s blockading fleet, and take 
up a position in the Channel in conjunction with Admiral 
Ganteaumc. 

It was a great opportunity. Hold the Channel for twelve 
hours — V Amjleterre a vicu ! but the very name of Nelson 
saved his country in the supreme moment of her peril. 
Villeneuve, believing that ho would meet Nelson oft* Brest, 
had no stomach for such an encounter. Flatly disobeying 
his orders, he sailed south to Cadiz, instead of north to Brest. 

Napoleon spent those precious days at Boulogne, hour 
after hour sweeping the horizon in vain search for his fleet. 
When news came of Villcneuve’s disobedience, 
his anger was as violent as it was vain.® For 
more than two years his whole resources had 
been bent to one purpose ; all Europe would 
be laughing on the morrow at its miscarriage : he would 
give Europe something serious to think about. In the 
whole of Napoleon’s titanic career, nothing stirs admiration 
.so powerfully as the swift precision with which ho swung 
round with all his mighty armament upon a fresh prey, 

^ Calder was tried by court-martial, and censured for error of judgment. 

^ Histoire du Cwmdai et de V Empire^ v. 4C4. 
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and, passing through cowering Prussia and the German 
principalities, swooped upon Austrian Mack’s roar at Ulm. 

Villoneuvo’s fright turned out to bo causeless. Nelson 
was nowhere near Brest. On IGth July he touched at 
Gibraltar, wont ashore for the first time in more than two 
ycars,^ and finding ho had missed the Frenchman, sailed 
for England. He had earned repose ; but a couple of weeks 
at Merton convinced him that there was no repose for him 
so long as the French wore on the sea. Ho offered his 
services against the allied fleet at Cadiz ; they were gladly 
Nelson hoists iiccoptod ; on 14th September ho hoisted his 
flag on the Victory at Portsmouth, and before 
14th Sept. ’ the end of the month was off Cadiz with thirty- 
1805. Seven or eight of these 

ships Nelson sent away, hoping to tempt Villenouvo out 
by offering battle with an inferior force. Villcneuvc dared 
not decline the challenge, for his master cursed him as a 
feeble coward, and ordered him to put to sea. On 2 1st 
October at daybreak the combined French and Spanish 
fleets were sighted off Cape Trafalgar. 

The wind wa.s very light from W.N.W. The British fleet 
came before it in two columns — Nelson leading the northern, 
BxttieofTri- Collingwood the southern — twenty-.soven sail 
f.iiK.ir, 2 i!.t of the line. Villencuve, with thirty-three sail 
Oct. isoo. made his fleet wear together, which 

brought it on a northerly course, thereby getting nearer 
his harbour t)f refuge and leading among the treacherous 
shoals off Trafalgar. The breeze was so feeble and fitful 
as sorely tried the British admiral’s patience, and it seriou.sly 
deranged the order of battle in both fleets. “ 1 will now 
amuse the fleet with a signal,” said Nelson to Captain 
Blackwood. Then went up the immortal sentence, perhaps 
the most famous of any in our history, which shall stir 
British hearts to the nation’s latest hour : 

" England expects that eveuy man will do his duty.” 

“ I wish to God Nelson would stop signalling ! ” exclaimed 
the choleric Collingwood, two miles to the south of the 


^ Nelson’s DespatchcB , vi. 475. 
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flagship, and on the point of engaging with a Spanish 
three-decker ; “ we all know well enough what we’ve got 
to do.” 

Cheers rang from ship to ship as the signal was read out, 
and immediately the first gun was fired from the French 
FouQuetui. Nelson then made his favourite signal — “ Close 
action ” ; and for the next hour the Victory, leading the 
port column, received the concentrated fire of seven or 
eight of the enemy. 

The Victory was almost a wreck, and had lost fifty men, 
before she fired a shot. “ Too warm work, Hardy, to last 
long,” said Nelson to his flag captain. Still his ship forged 
ahead, and at last opened fire as she was rounding within 
thirty feet of the stern of Villoneuve’s flag-ship, the Bucen- 
taure. The effect was terrific ; about 400 French seamen 
fell under that single broadside, and twenty guns were 
dismounted. Next the Victory, putting up her helm, ran 
upon the port side of the Redouhtahlc, whose tops were full 
of sharp-shooters. NeLson and Hardy were pacing the deck 
together, when the admiral fell, struck by a musket-ball 
from the tops. 

“ They have done for me at last,” he said ; “ my back- 
bone is shot through.” 

They carried him below, and throughout the next hour, 
while the issue of the combat was uncertain, the dying hero 
asked incessantly for nows of its progress. About four 
o’clock Captain Hardy returned to the cockpit to congratu- 
late Nelson upon his victory. Fourteen or fifteen of the 
enemy’s ships had struck. “ That is well,” remarked Nelson, 
“ but I bai’gained for twenty.” 

After that he repeated at intervals : “ Thank God ! I 
have done my duty,” and at 4.30 p.m. drew his last breath. 
Eighteen of the enemy’s ships had struck; of Death of 
the rest, one burnt to the water edge and blow Nelson, 
up, four escaped to sea, and eleven others, shattered remnant 
of the morning’s proud array, took refuge in Cadiz imder 
Admiral Gravina, Villoneuve having struck his flag. 

“ England has saved herself by her courage ; she will save 
Europe by her example.” These words, spoken at the Lord 
Mayor’s b.anquct on 9th November 1805, were the last 
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that Pitt cvoi’ littered in public. The nows of Trafalgar had 
taken more than a fortnight to reach London: oven the 
splendour and coinploteness of the victory could 
public utti'r- I'ot atonc foi* thc loss of Bril.ain’s greatest ad- 
Nov’ 1 S 05 i»h*al. The same spasm of triumph and woe 
ran through Loudon and thc country as when, 
on 17th October 1759, it ivas told that Canada was 
won, and that Wolfe, winning it, was lost. Rut for every 
individual who know Wolfe, a thousand knew and gloried 
in Nelson. 


Pitt drew fresh courage from the destruction of the 
French and Spanish sea-power, and needed it all, for the 
coalition of Powers — his third and last coalition — had hung 
fire for many a month, playing hide-and-seek in Addington s 
pigeon-holes and despatch-boxes, or douched with cold ivater 
in the bureaux of Vienna and Berlin. In Alexander of 


Russia lay Pitt’s only hope, for indeed the coalition project 
had been revived by him first among thc Powers. Thc 
earliest mention of it appears in the Russian chancelh>r’s 
despatch to Count Simon Woronzow in London (Nov. 20, 
1803), where it is proposed that Russia and Great Britain 
should come to an understanding in regard to France’s evident 
intention to break up Turkey and seize Egypt as a base of 
oper.ations against British India.* Pitt’s return 
Euro^an to oflSco in May 1804 braced mattoi's up. The 
coalition became the object of his chief concern. 
No less was it Napoleon’s concern to thwart the 
project. He took action of a kind most likely to do so. On 
2nd January 1805 he addressed a letter to George HI. — 
“ Sir and brother ” — eloquently setting forth thc folly of 
war between two such nations as Franco and Great Britain, 
and earnestly advocating a lasting peace. “ I consider it 
no disgrace to make the first step. I have, I hope, suffi- 
ciently proved to the world that I fear none of the chances 
of war. . . . Peace is the wish of my heart, but war has 
never been inconsistent with my glory.” And so forth. 
Nothing could have been devised more ingeniously to 
strengthen the peace party in England, and to show the 


* F.O. BusHia, vol. 54. The dospatoh is printed in Dr. Holland Rose’s 
Napoleonic Studies^ 1904. 
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Cabinet of George III. in a sinister light, should they decline 
the overture. 

Unreasonable — flagrantly inhuman as it would have 
been to reject such an overture without solid cause — ^not 
even Charles Fox himself, with all his passionate craving 
for peace, would have deigned to negotiate under threat of 
invasion ; and no man in Europe was less likely than Pitt 
to throw over an ally. Lord Mulgravo replied on 14th 
January that “ his Majesty feels it impossible for him to 
answer more particularly to the overture that has been 
made to him, till ho has had time to communicate with 
the Powers on the Continent with whom he is engaged in 
confidential connexions and relations, and particularly the 
Emperor of Russia.” ^ 

It must not be supposed that Bonaparte’s proposals 
wore brushed aside without anxious consideration by the 
Cabinet. Lord Mulgrave sent a copy of the letter to Lord 
G. L. GoAver at St. Petersburg, with a despatch entering 
fully into the merits of the scheme, explaining the con- 
ditions upon Avhioh the British Government could entertain 
it, and suggesting that if the Emperor of Russia agreed 
that an understanding could bo come to, “ no time should 
be lost in making these overtures,” and that “ the ordinary 
foi'in and usual course of negotiations might be laid aside 
with advantage.” ^ The reply Avas “ that the repeated acts 
of violence and aggression lately committed by the French 
Government have made a due impression on the minds of 
the Ministers of his Imperial Majesty. No arguments are 
necessary to convince the Cabinet of St. Petersburg that by 
arms alone the independence of Europe can be recovered.” * 

The third European coalition, then, Avas founded upon 
a treaty, offensive and defensive, concluded betAveen Great 
Britain and Russia on 11th April 1805. Four months 
later, the Emperor of Austria, alarmed by the corona- 
tion of Napoleon as King of Italy, by his annexation of 

* The letter and reply are printed at length in the Annual Register, ISOn. 

* Lord Mulgrave to Lord G. L. Gower, 2lBt Jan. 1805. (F.O. Russia, vol. 

67.) The reference to the “ordinary forms,” &c., is in connection with 
Napoleon being regarded as dt facto ruler, not de jure, by the crowned heads, 
who spoke and wrote about him as Monsieur Bonaparte. 

® Lord G. L. Gowor to Lord Harrowby, 6th Feb. 1806. (Ibid.) 
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tho Genoese republic, and by other acts perpetrated and 
threatened, joined tho alliance, and was followed by Gns- 
tavus IV., the crazy King of Sweden. Half a million of 
troops were to bo put in tho held, England being bound 
to pay £1,150,000 a year for every 100,000 men maintained 
by her allies. The French were to be swept out of Northern 
Germany ; independence was to be restored to Holland and 
Switzerland, Piedmont to the King of Sardinia, who was 
also to receive Genoa, Savoy, and Nice, while tho Emperor 
of Austria should re-enter upon possession of Lombardy. 
Prussia, with her magniticent army, stood stiffly on her 
neutrality, bribed thereto by the promise of tho cession of 
Hanover, ■which Napoleon had held since 1803. She was 
to pay cruelly in the end for her inditteronce to tho fate ot 
Europe. 

“ Vous voulcz done la guerre ? ” said the French am- 
bassador at Vienna, M. de la Kochefoucault, to tho Austrian 
Minister Count Coben,tzcl ; “ et bion, vous I’aurez 1 ” This 
was in August, when Austria had nearly a quarter of a 
million of men under arms in Bohemia, Italy, the Tyrol, 
and at Weis, between Vienna and the Bavarian frontier. 

The Russian forces were still so distant and so um’cady 
that it w'as just within limits of physical possibility that 
Napoleon could deal with the Austrians before their allies 
were in the field. On the very morning that ho heard of 
Villeneuve’.s disobedience, he dismissed the invasion of 
England from his thoughts, as one might dismiss a picnic 
spoilt by bad weather. Tho flat-bottomed flotilla was 
broken up for firewood : in five great columns the “ Army 
of England ” marched swiftly and secretly to 
tho Rhine ; Mack, tho Austrian commander-in- 
chief, moving up to meet tho menace so soon 
as its object became clear. A fine display ho 
made, with a front extending along the Illor from Ulm to 
Memmingen — roar safe enough, no doubt. Might have 
been, at least, had not Napoleon, in breaking up from 
Boulogne, ordered Marmont in Holland and Bernadotto 
in Hanover to collect all their forces and march with speed 
upon tho Danube. No sooner, therefore, did Mack feel 
Napoleon in his front than he became aware of another 


Nn polfon 
marches 
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army in his rear, whose presence he had never suspected. 
Ignominious result — capitulation of Ulm, 19th October, 
30,000 fine troops laying down their arms to Napoleon, 
as Werneek’s corps had done to Murat on the 18th. So 
much for Mack; but there remained 150,000 Austrian 
troops to be dealt with. After Ulm, Napoleon marched to 
Munich, where he reinstated his friend the Elector of 
Bavaria; thence he moved along the south bank of the 
Danube, driving the Austrians before him, and entered 
Vicima on 13 th November. The Russian army having 
cft'cctcd a junction with the Austrian at Olmutz in Moravia, 
Napoleon touched his military zenith on 2nd 
December, inflicting a terrible defeat on the AusterUtz. 
allies in the battle of Austerlitz. The Em- 
peror of Austria hastily sued for peace; the 
Emperor of Russia marched back to his dominions : the 
Empei-or of the French remained master of continental 
Europe. 

Meanwhile, the British army had been made to play the 
old game of costly and ineffective diversion. When Berna- 
dotte evacuated Hanover to co-operate with 
Napoleon in Bavaria, 12,000 troops sailed from 
the Downs under Lieut-General Don for the re 




anover, 
Nov. 1805. 


covery of that dominion. A second expedition 
of 12,000 sailed for the Woser on 10th December; was 
<lriven back by storms, and sailed again on the 22nd. 
Eight out of 257 transports Avere lost, Avith 2000 troops on 
board, of Avhom 600 or 700 perished, the remainder being 
made prisoners in Holland. The Hanoverian enterprise 
came to nought. 

Parliament Avas to meet on 21st January 1806 ; on the 
0 th Pitt left Bath for London to prepare for the session. 
Ho was already within the shade av of death. Melville, 
Ulm, Austerlitz — the successive bloAvs, though they could 
not daunt the spirit, broke doAvn the enfeebled frame. As 
he entered his villa at Putney, it is said that ho noticed a 
map of Europe hanging on the Avail. “ Roll up that map,” 
he moaned to his niece, Lady Hester Stanhope ; “ it will 
not bo wanted these ton years.” * He died on the morning 

^ Stanhope’s Pitt^ iv. 369. 
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of 23rd January. Parliament, which four years previously 
had offered an unexampled tribute to Pitt while living,’ 
Death of Pitt, oow again gave testimony Avithout panillel to 
J.tn. 23. 1800. jtg sense of his services. The House of Com- 
mons unanimously voted X40,000 toivai’ds the payment 
of his private debt. “ Never in ray life,” said Fox, “ did 
I give a vote Avith more satisfaction than I shall do this 
night in support of this motion.” Less remtirkable, according 
to the practice of those days, hoAvevor much at variance 
it would bo Avith that of our OAvn, was the grant of pen- 
sions to Pitt’s nieces — £1200 to Lady Hester Stanhope, 
and £600 a year to each of her sisters. 

In dismissing the lonely figure of the great Toi-y 
Minister to the shades, a very brief glance must suffito 
Character of upon his acts as an administrator and his stand - 
Pitt. ing among British statesmen. To attempt more 

would involve trespass upon a century anterior to the 
limits of this work;, to found an estimate upon the last 
six years of a life such as his Avould bo Avorthless ; for, as 
Lord Rosebery has Avell said, “ No man can understand 
Pitt Avithout .saturating himself Avith the French Revolu- 
tion.” * It is our privilege to contemplate that stupendous 
event at the distance of more than a century ; our nerves 
are equal to the most exacting semtiny of its causes, 
course, and consequences. But it is easy to overlook or 
misinterpret its influence upon the actions of those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of affairs through that most 
searching crisis. Shall Ave attempt to stem the deluge and 
preserve the old landmarks, or must wo prepare to embark 
upon the torrent, trusting to find safety upon some more 
tranquil shore Avhen the fury of the tempest has spent 
itself? There Avas no middle course; the principles of 
revolution must bo accepted or fought. Fox As’as taking 
no middle course when he hailed the French Provisional 
Government as “ the most stupendous and glorious edifice 
of liberty which had been erected on the foundation of 
human integrity in any time or country.” And Pitt took 
no middle course when, wielding the immense parliamentary 
influence of the Crown, securing the confidence and con- 

^ See p, 31 ante. ‘ Lord Rosebery’s Pitt, p. 280. 
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firming the courage of the aristocracy, drawing to himself 
the unbounded support of the commercial and agricultural 
classes, ho abandoned the schemes of reform to which alike 
by disposition and purpose ho inclined, put at stake the 
unprecedented advance in national prosperity which had 
been the glory of the first nine years of his administration,^ 
and set his front for war. 

Pitt’s detractors — and they are many and persistent — 
complain, as the Opposition complained at the time, of 
his harsh repression of political agitators, of his arbitrary 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus, of the enormous debt 
incurred during the course of the war. As to the first two 
causes of offence, it is the height of unreason to denounce 
a statesman, resolute against revolutionary doctrine and 
practice, for employing the only constitutional means at 
his disposal for preventing the dissemination of the one 
and the establishment of the other among the subjects 
of King George. He is not to be blamed because these 
moans wore applied with extravagant severity by panic- 
stricken judges and magistrates, any more than he can 
bo held responsible for the sanguinary criminal code of 
the day. What should be thought of a householder, whoso 
premises and property had been preserved by the fire- 
brigade from the conflagration raging next door, if he 
whimpered about the damage wrought by water upon his 
wall-paper? The danger was real — imminent — however 
much the perspective of a century may have lessened it 
in the prospect from a nineteenth-century arm-chair. 

The third objection to Pitt’s later administration — the 
volume of debt it involved — rests only upon the excellent 
general principle that current expenses should be met from 
revenue, not capital. Pitt preferred the hazard of war to 
the humiliation of his oountry and the destruction of its 
constitution, perhaps of its independence : at his back were 
the whole of his own party, a largo section of the Opposi- 
tion, as well tus the general national sentiment ; shall he be 

> Year . . . 17S4 1793 

Imports . . . £11,690,000 £19,000,000 

i:xports . . . £14,330,00') £24,660,000 

In January 1784 the 3 per cent. Consols stood at 67f ; in January 1792, at 93|. 
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blamed then, because, having chosen war, ho did not boggle 
at the cost of making it ofFcctivo ? Pitt’s courage rose to 
an emergency which must have quenched a feebler, aye, 
a gentler spirit; his estimate of the nature and extent of 
the peril was fully vindicated by the subsequent course of 
the Republic, the Consulate, and the Empire ; ami although 
ho did not live to see the end of the struggle to which ho 
committed his country, his principles and example shone 
the pole-star of his successors during many stormy years. 

From time to time, at rare intervals, the routine of 
parliamentary life is disturbed, the balance of party rudely 
swayed, by the disappearance of a commanding 
mcn^of^ir- figure from the popular chamber. Such ocea- 
sions remain in living memory, as when Mr. 
Disraeli wont to the House of Lords in ltS76, 
and Avhon Mr. Gladstone retired from public life in IS 94. 
The very dimensions of the House of Commons seemed 
to contract, bringing into sudden prominence figures which 
had attracted only mo<lerato notice before. 

So it was when Pitt’s place on the Treasury Bench was 
filled by another. Had the lead fallen to Canning, the 
descent had not been so abrupt ; for the House had learnt 
that Canning was Avorth a hearing, were it only for the 
pleasure of listening to English at its best — English, as it is 
the gift of very fov to use it — the instrument of Hashing 
retort, delicate raillery, or merciless invective. But Castle- 
reagh, Pitt’s only Cabinet colleague in the Commons, though 
he charmed all men by his courtesy and handsome presence, 
cast no spell upon them by his speech. Frequent, but 
unfluent, he conveyed his meaning intelligibly, but with a 
thick utterance, and without the slightest advantjige from 
rhythm or elegance. Men missed the sonorous periods of 
the lost loader — him of Avhom Fox confessed that, although 
he himself Avas never at a loss for words, Pitt always laid 
at command the best Avords po.ssible. And oratory, bo it 
noted, Avas of far more importance in a leader at that time 
than it has become since. Very few men siK)ke from back 
benches, except in opposition ; practically the rank and file 
behind Ministers supported them only by their votes and 
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choors. Tho arguments for government measures carno 
from the Treasury Bench only ; hence the intolerable 
length of speeches. If Fox occupied three hours in attack, 
as ho often did, Pitt was expected to fill at least two 
hours in reply. And two hours of Castlercagh could not 
bo reckoned exhilarating. Perhaps this consideration, as 
much as any other, convinced men of the necessity for a 
change of administration. 

Lord Rosebery has disposed of Pitt’s Cabinet colleagues 
iis “ flaccid and null ” ; ^ a grudging estimate of such men 
as Castlercagh, Hawkesbury,^ and Eldon, who, however 
inconspicuous in the immediate wake of Pitt, played no 
mean part in tho momentous drama of later years. Out- 
side the Cabinet such promising recruits as Canning, Per- 
ceval, and Huskisson stood in waiting ; yet if administrative 
ability was not lacking among the Pittites, in debating 
power they were no match for a composite Opposition 
which could always throw Fox, Sheridan, and Windham 
into tho fighting lino, aind on critical occasions even cal- 
culate upon tho inttucntiiil support of Wilborforco.® 

After all, what made the position of Ministers impossible 
wiis the utter collapse of their Continental policy. Against 
the disastrous failiTro of the coalition of Powers 
and tho abortive expedition to Hanover, the old ^Thec'ov" 
(Jjibinet could set only the victoiy of Trafalgar, 
and ho who had eaxmed for them that glory 
would hoist his fltxg never more. Bereft of Pitt and Nelson, 
Haiwkesbury might well despair of the public confidence. 
He declined the King's invitation to take the reins, and Lord 
Grenville was bidden to exchange the silvan 
seclusion of Dropmore for tho disquiet of Down- taunts'" ad- 
ing Street. Skimming tho cream of tho old and 
now Opposition in both Houses of Pairliament, he 
constructed a Cabinet derisively hailed as “ All tho Talents.” 
Grenville and Fox, tho chaxmpions respectively of a war- 
like policy and of peaxce at almost any price, had struck up 

‘ Lord Ro.sobcry’s p. 202. 

- Jiocamc 2nd Earl of Liverpool in 1808. 

“ Wilberforce’s principle was to support the Kinjj’s Government, whatever 
it was, whenever lie could do so conscientiously. It is remarkable how often 
his cuiiscieucc directed him into tho Opposition lobby. 
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an iiiseparablo alliance, rooted in their common earnest- 
ness for Roman Catholic emancipation. Perhaps the most 
remarkable act in Grenville’s life was his success in per- 
suading the King to accept Fox as Secretary of State — 
Fox, whom the King had dismissed from office in 1783, 
whom he had struck off the list of his Privy Councillors 
in 1798, whom he had too much cause to blame for the 
Prince of Wales’s untilial conduct and dissipated life — 
Fox, of whom ho had declared in 1804 that “ho had taken 
a positive determination not to admit him into his councils, 
even at the risk of civil war.” It is true that Fox gave a 
pledge to refrain from stirring the Roman Catholic question. 
Let not this be forgotten, as it seems sometimes to bo, by 
those who censure Pitt for having given a similar pledge ; 
and let it bo noted that the reasons in both cases were 
identical. “ I am determined,” said Fox, ‘‘ not to annoy 
my sovereign by bringing it forward.” 

Fitzwilliam, Sidmputh, Moira, and Spencer in the Lords, 
Henry Petty Windham, and Charles Grey * in the Commons, 
filled other Ciibinct posts ; Lord Erskine replaced Eldon on 
the woolsack, and Lord Ellenborough entered the Cabinet 
without a department, much objected to by constitution- 
alists, seeing that ho continued to bo Lord Chief- Justice. 
The only precedent for such an appointment, that of Mans- 
field, had made the evil manifest of making one who, in 
the event of a State trial, must be a judge, member also 
of the prosecuting body. 

Sidraouth, the only Tory in the now (.Cabinet — Sidmouth, 
whom Canning had lampooned in the clumsy couplet — 

“ Pitt is to Addington 
What London is to Paddington ” * 

— Sidmouth owed his admission among All the 'ralcnts 

^ Became 3rd Marquess of Lansdowne in 1809. The confusion of party 
lines in 1808 was illustrated when Petty sought re-election for Cambridge on 
appointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Ho was opposed by both 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Althorp, each of whom should in future years 
lead the House of Commons as members of Whig administrations. Moreover, 
Ijord Althorp's father, Earl Bx)cncer, had accepted office as Home Secretary 
in the Grenville Cabinet. 

* Succeeded as 2nd Earl Grey in 1807. 

* Paddington was then a village sequestered among green X)astures and 
hedgerows. 
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certainly not to his administrative or oratorical gifts, but 
to his friendship with both Eling and Prince. He was a 
link between the Court and Carlton House, hitherto wielding 
their power in Parliament relentlessly against each other. 
The position is naively explained in the dispassionate 
pages of the Anmial Register ; — 

“ The united strength of both [sections of the old Opposition] 
did not exceed 150 members in the House of Commons, a number 
which, though perfectly sufficient for undertaking the government 
of this country when accompanied by the cordial support of the 
Crown, is far from being etjual to that service when destitute of 
that advanttige. ... In addition to iill these reasons for] prefer- 
ring a connection with Lord Sidmouth to a coalition with the 
(‘x-miuistcirs, it was understood that the introduction of Lord 
Kidmouth into the Cabinet was a measure not unacceptable at 
Carlton House.” 

Ardently as Fox longed for peace with France, he 
seemed as far as ever from realising those dreams in which 
ho had revelled during two-and-twenty years of opposition. 
With Grenville as his chief, he could not have committed 
the Government to any of those overtures which he had 
so passionately advocated, but for a curious incident which 
befel shortly after he went to the Foreign Office. A certain 
Frenchman, landing at Gravesend without a passport, sought 
and received an interview with Fox, and invited his approval 
of a plot for the assassination of Napoleon. Fox indignantly 
bade him begone, and gave orders for his expulsion from 
the kingdom. Presently, changing his mind, he had the 
fellow detained, while a short statement of the facts was 
forwarded to the French Government. Talleyrand replied 
in effusive terms of gratitude. Fox, the friend Negotiations 
of France, was in power at last ; it was strange 
if that circumstance should not turn to the March-Sept. 
advantage of France. But here was not the 
same Fox who once chuckled over the treaty of Amiens as 
a victory for France over the British Government. Talley- 
rand informed him that his Emperor had announced to the 
French Chamber his earnest desire for peace on the Amiens 
basis ; but in all the long correspondence which followed, 
Pox, while Cordially reciprocating Napoleon’s wish for peace, 

VOL. I. E 
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remained staunch to one cardinal point — ho declined to 
discuss the preliminaries of any treaty to which Russia, 
the ally of Great Britain, should not bo admitted a party. 
In vain did Talleyrand tempt him by offering to concede 
everything else that was in dispute between the two 
governments — George III. was to retain Malta and receive 
back Hanover ; other disputed territories were to bo dealt 
with according to tUi possuktis : English prisoners in France 
were to bo set free. Fox was not to bo hoodwinked. Ho 
thoroughly understood Napoleon’s system of breaking up 
hostile alliances by buying off one partner after another 
before he attacked them in detail. 

Foiled by Fox, Talleyrand changed his note. Ho de- 
manded that Great Britain should cede Sicily, which she 
occupied on behalf of the King of Naples, to the Emperor 
Napoleon as King of Italy; and endeavoured secretly to 
induce Russia to sign an independent treaty. Ho succeeded 
so far as to induce M. d’Oubril, the Russian plenipotentiary, 
to sign provisionally a separate treaty, which d’Oubril took 
away to submit to the Emperor Alexander, without com- 
municating it to the British plenipotentiary. But Alex- 
ander, not loss loyal than Fox, indignantly refused to ratify 
the treaty, and dismissed d’Oubril in disgrace. No hope of 
treachery in that quarter, then ; wherefore Napoleon, after 
renewing the attempt to induce Great Britain to make a 
separate peace, flung off the mask, and caused Talleyrand 
to assume such a tone with the British plenipotentiary, 
Lord Lauderdale, as left him no choice but to demand his 
passports.' Lauderdale left Paris early in October. By 
that time Fox was no more. The fine courage with which 
he dealt with French intrigues throughout the spring and 
summer of 1806 was the more admirable because of the 
bodily sufiering which he endured. After long lingering, 

^ ** France does not pretend to dictate eitlier to Russia or to England, but 
she will be dictated to by neither of these powers. Let the conditions be 
equal, just, and moderate, and the peace is concluded ; but if an imperious 
and exaggerating disposition is shown, if pre-eminence is affected, if, in a 
word, it is meant to dictate peace, the Emx)cror and the French people will 
not even notice these proposals. Confident in themselves, they will say, as a 
nation of antiquity answered its enemies, ^ You demand our arms — come cmd 
take them ! ' ” (Note, [translated] from M. TaUeyrand to th*i Earl of Lauderdale* 
18th Sept. 1806.) 
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he died of dropsy on 13th September, and was laid in 
Westminster Abbey beside the grave of his great rival, 
Pitt. Never did public man secure more ample „ .. 
tribute of private ancction — “ a man made to i3th Sept. 
bo loved,” as Burke owned, with a sob in the 
sentence, years after all intercourse between them had 
boon violently broken. In an ago when high play was 
the fashionable vice. Fox made himself the wonder of the 
toAvn by prodigious gambling. George III. held him re- 
sponsible for the Prince of Wales’s excesses ; yet, so resistless 
was the man’s personal charm, that the old King, once he 
brought himself to receive him as a Minister, came under 
the spell as completely as everybody else. “ Little did I 
think,” said he to Sidmouth, “ that I should ever live to 
regret Mr. Fox’s death.” 

As a parliamentary orator, probably Fox has never 
been surpassed. Burke, Pitt, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Samuel Rogers, and a host of other contemporaries unite 
in pronouncing him incomparable in debate. Charles 
Butler has distilled in a sentence a vivid impression of 
his power: — 

“ The moment of his grandeur was when, after he had stated 
the argument of his adversary with much greater strength than 
the adversary had done, and with much greater than his hearers 
thought possible, he seized it with the strength of a giant, and 
tore and tiumpled it to destruction.” 

Fox was as reckless in the exercise of this superb gift as 
ho was in squandering his fortune and his health. Making 
all allowance for the greater licence of speech and action 
claimed by the “ Outs,” as distinguished from the “ Ins,” his 
condemnation is found in the insignificance to which he 
reduced his natural following in Parliament. Although he 
twice held office in Tory administrations,^ there need be no 
doubt of the sincerity of his conversion to Liberal principles, 
especially of his advocacy of freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press. But even the select band which clave to him 
in his later years learnt to dread the lengths which he went 

^ As a Lord of the Admiralty, 1770-72, and a Lord of the Tieasury, 
1773-74, both under Lord North. 
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in praise of the French revolution.^ Not all his magnetic 
earnestness of voice and manner could dispel the impression 
that Fox treated politics as a great game of chance, and party 
debates as a game of skill. Principle should bo professed, or 
there wore an end of party ; but it should be a servant, not 
a master — a means, not an end. The famous scene of 
Burke’s rupture with Fox in 1791 brought into startling 
contrast the mere parliamentary gladiator, scrupling not 
to identify himself with any set of opinions, so ho might 
hamper and confuse his adversary, and the man of passionate 
conviction who flinched not from the sacrifice of friendship 
rather than associate with the advocate of revolution. 

The shades of evening had begun to close upon this 
vigorous life when Fox at last .applied himself to atone 
for the prodigal misuse of his ability in its prime. En- 
deared as he was to his contemporaries by inimitable 
eh.arrn and gentle disposition, proudly as his memory is still 
cherished by his party as one of P.arliamont’s brightest 
stars, yet when he passed from the scene no man could 
lay finger upon any one act which ho had performed of 
signal service to his country, save the conduct of those 
difficult negotiations with France during his Last bi'iof 
months at the Foreign Office. That, indeed, gave a 
glimpse of the heights to which Fox might have risen as 
a Minister; and, even in an age when party could scarcely 
be distinguished from faction, one intellect at least rose 
superior to both and paid fitting tribute to the part borne 
by a political opponent : — 

“ If ever from an English heart, 

Oh, here let prejudice depart. 

And, partial feeling cast aside. 

Record that Fox a Briton died ! 

When Eitrope crouched to France's yoke. 

And Austria hent and Prussia broke. 

And the firm Russian’s purpose brave 
Was bartered by a timorous slave ; ® 

^ “I went yesterday to the opening of our campaign, with some appre* 
hension, 1 confess, as I knew Fox was to be there, lest his sentiments npnn 
the subject of Franco and England shonld diitiinish my esteem for him. . . . 
God continue Fox’.s prudence and Pitt’s gout 1 ” ( Crrevey Papcru, i. 11.) 

* M. d’Oubril. who signed tlic provisional treaty repu«Hatcd by the Emperor 
Alexander. 
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Ev’n tben dishonour’s peace he spurn’d, 

Her sidlied olive branch return’d, 

Stood for his country’s glory fast. 

And nailed her colours to the mast.” ^ 

The British occupation of Sicily, so obnoxious to 
Napoleon’s European scheme, dated from the autumn of 
1805, when, to create a diversion in favour of the Austrian 
army opposed to Massena in Lombardy, 14,000 Russians 
and 10,000 British were landed at Naples. The battle of 
Austerlitz brought about the peace of Prosburg between 
France and Austria (26th December), whereupon the Rus- 
sian contingent was withdrawn, leaving Sir James Craig, 
commanding the British division, exposed to greatly superior 
forces under Joseph Bonaparte. Ferdinand IV. of Naples 
having already sought safety in Sicily in January 1806, 
Craig evacuated Naples and followed him thither, supported 
by a strong licet under Sir Sidney Smith. Craig's strategic 
position in the island was important and perfectly secure, 
and he paid no heed to the importunity of King Ferdinand 
and his Court when they urged him to make an expedition 
against the French in Calabria. But Craig fell ill in April, 
and resigned the command to Sir John Stuart, who was not 
so discreet. Not content with holding Sicily, which he 
could easily do, protected by the fleet, Stuart landed at 
Santa Eufemia on 1st July with no more than 4800 troops, 
in the assurance that the whole Calabrian peasantry were 
ready to rise for the expulsion of the French. 

On 6th July the British attacked and completely de- 
feated 7000 troops under General Regnier at Maida — a 
very brilliant feat of arms, but barren of any 
lasting result. The peasantry rose, indeed, and Maida, 4th 
the French were forced to evacuate both Upper 
and Lower Calabria ; but Stuart was quite unable to main- 
tain his small force upon the territory he had gained. By 
the end of the month he was back in the Sicilian quarters 
which he ought never to have quitted. 

Hitherto Frederic Wilhelm III. of Prussia had refused 
every overture to join the coalition against Napoleon, having 
sundry substantial reasons for remaining neutral. Nearly 

^ Introdaction to the first canto of Mai^ion^ published in 1808. 
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half his dominion consisted of Polisli territory, assigned to 
his father in the partitions of 1793 and 1795 ; and in 1805 
he received from Napoleon the promise of King George’s 
electorate of Hanover. But in August 1806, when the 
Germanic Confederation was dissolved, the Confederacy of 
the Rhine was formed under protection of Napoleon, and 
still the promised cession of Hanover was delayed, Prussian 
statesmen began to feel uneasy about the position of their 
own country. On the top of all this they learnt with 
indignation that the restoration of Hanover to England had 
been oflfered to Fox as an inducement to make peace — 
Hanover, the price promised to Prussia for her neutrality ! 

Napoleon, having deluded Prussia into inaction so long 
as her action would have been dangerous, no longer cared 
to keep her quiet. Austria was out of the 
^dAuer-^”^ field: let Prussia, with her army of 250,000, 
come on. On 9th October war was declared 
by Prussia against France. Napoleon dealt 
with her precisely as 'he had dealt with Austria. The 
Russian army was on the march, but long before it could 
reach the seat of war he carried 200,000 troops from 
Bavaria and Swabia, overwhelmed the Prussian armies at 
Jena and Auerstadt on 14th October, and entered Berlin, 
a conqueror, on the 27th. Next, as in the campaign of 
Austerlitz, he advanced to meet the Russians, fought a 
dravrn battle with them (perhaps the bloodiest of the 
century) at Eylau on 7th and 8th February 1807, .‘iiid 
finally emshed them at Friedland on 14th Juno. Even 
then, had Austria struck in, Napoleon’s position would have 
been critical ; but Napoleon often was saved by the quarrels 
of his adversaries. Prussia had stirred no hand in aid of 
Austria after Austerlitz ; even so, Austria remained passive 
in the hour of Prussia’s extrennty. Shorn of half her 
territory, Prussia sank to the grade of a third-rate Power, 
towed in the wake of French aggression. 
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Nelson, Pitt, Fox — ^^vithin twelve months the three fore- 
most figures in the Empire had fallen, and the European 
policy of Great Britain seemed to have failed beyond re- 
demption. In Asia, on the contrary, her star was steadily 
in the ascendant. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, and for 
nearly sixty years after, British India was administered 
under a very complex system of government. All official 
appointments, except those of the Governor-General and 
two or three others, were made by the directors of the East 
India Company, a trading association founded on a charter 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1600, and, like all similar bodies of 
that period, equipped with militant and administrative as 
well as commercial privileges. By Pitt’s India Act of 1784 
a Board of Control was created, practically a committee of 
the Cabinet, with poAver to revise the acts of the directors, 
and represented in Parliament by a President and Secretary. 
The Governor of Bengal Avas ex officio Governor-General of 
India ; although appointed by the King on the advice of 
the Cabinet, ho was also responsible in some matters to the 
Court of Directors. 

Lord Mornington, afterwards Marquess Wellesley, be- 
came Governor-General in 1798, with very well defined and 
vigorous views upon Indian policy, which wore fully shared 
by his friend Pitt. He found the Company at peace in 
all its borders, but surrounded by much material for 
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strife. The French had lost much ground in India, but the 
victories of the Republic over the most ancient European 
Miirquoss monarchies fired them to fresh enterprise. Bona- 
indhn'a^* parte laid hands upon Malta and Egypt in 1798, 
ministration, with tho avowed objoct of destroying British as- 
1798-1800. cendency in tho East ; French officers wore busy 
drilling and organising the forces of various native princes ; 
alliance between the French Republic and Tipii Sultan of 
Mysore was openly proclaimed. Lord Wellesley having, by 
a timely display of force, induced the Nizdm of Hyderabad 
and the princes of the Marhattd confederacy to enter into 
treaties and to dismiss tho Frenchmen in their service, 
turned his attention to Tipii, who, having received Bona- 
parte’s assurance that a “countless and in\incible army” 
was on its way for the expulsion of the British, needlessly 
protracted negotiations, until, on 22nd February 1799, 
Lord Wellesley declared war against him, and tho third 
Mysore campaign ended on 4th May 1799, with the storm- 
ing of Seringapatam by tho troops under General Baird 
and the death of bravo Tipii, musket in hand, in tho 
breach. 

Thereafter the territory of Mysore was divided between 
the representative of tho Hindii dynasty (which Tipii’s 
father, Hyder Ali, had driven from the throne), the 
Company, and its allies, the Nizam of Hyderabad and tho 
Peshwa of Poona. At the same time, tho dominions of the 
Nawab of Arcot and tho Marhattd principality of Tanjore 
were brought under British rule, comprising most of what 
is now tho Presidency of Madras. 

Lord Wellesley’s brilliant success in destroying French 
influence at the native courts and adding vastly to the 
Company’s dominions did not save him from hostile criti- 
cism at home. Clive, it was well known, had amassed a 
vast fortime during his administration; groundless stories 
were afloat as to the manner in which Wellesley was 
enriching himself and his brothers. The Court of Directors, 
also, alarmed at the cost of the Mysore campaign, directed 
him to reduce the Indian military establishment, which ho 
knew could not be done without imperilling the British 
position. Wellesley therefore tendered his resignation ; but 
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the gathering of a fresh storm caused the Court to request 
him earnestly to continue at his post. 

The menace came from the great Marhatta nation, 
nominally friendly to the British, but difficult at all times 
to deal with, owing to its peculiar constitution. 

It was, in fact, a confederacy of states, repro- 
senting the empire founded by Sevajee in 1680 
upon the ruins of the realm of Aurangzeb, ruled 
by five princes — namely, the Peshwa of Poona, nominal 
suzerain of the rest, Sindhia of Gwalior, Holkar of Indore, 
the Gaikwar of Baroda, and the Bhonsla Rajd of Ndgpur. 
Each was at liberty to form alliances independently of the 
others, but all attempts to make a treaty with the whole 
nation had failed hitherto, owing to chronic difference and 
jealousy among the chiefs themselves. Early in 1802, 
Wellesley concluded a defensive alliance with the Gaikwar, 
but Holkar and Sindhia still remained under French in- 
fluence, their fine and numerous troops being instructed 
and commanded by French officers. The Peshwd, not 
averse from a treaty with the British, was restrained by 
Sindhia, whose power at the court of Poona was paramount 
at that time. Presently, however, Holkar conceived the 
idea of supplanting Sindhia as the head of the Marhattd 
confederacy. Suddenly setting in motion his army of 
80,000 men, chiefly cavalry, he attacked and routed the 
combined forces of the Peshwa on 25th October 1802. 
The Peshwd besought protection from the British, with 
whom he signed a treaty, offensive and defensive, at Bassein 
on 31st December. 

Hitherto Lord Wellesley had firmly rejected the advice 
of those who urged him to anticipate the unfriendly designs 
of Holkar and Sindhia by commencing hos- 
tilities against them ; but now — divide et impera ! Marhatti 
the great Marhatta nation was plunged in civil 
war ; action was forced upon the Indian Government by 
the obligation to recover Poona for their ally the Peshwd. 
General Stuart lay in observation on the north-west frontier 
of Mysore with a corps of 20,000, and the Nizdm’s con- 
tingent of 8000 or 9000 were on the march from Hyderabad. 
Active operations against Holkar were entrusted to the 
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Governor-General’s brother Arthur, a young major-general 
of three-and-thirty, distinguished, at present, only for extra- 
ordinary and unfashionable diligence in those details of 
his profession Avhioh it had become the custom of British 
regimental officers to leave to quartermasters and sergeants ; 
greatly envied, however, for the rapid promotion ho enjoyed 
in virtue of his aristocratic connections. Arthur Wellesley, 
having learnt already how the thing ought not to be done, 
in the disastrous Avinter of 1794—95, Avhen ho commanded 
the 33rd Foot under the Duke of York in the Notlior- 


lands campaign, Avas uoav given the opportunity of shoAving 
a bettor way. 

The 15th April 1803 saw General Wellesley at Akiooss, 
within Marhatta territory, in command of 19,000 troops, 
formed of a division of General Stuart’s army and the 
Hyderabad contingent. He began his advance on Poona 
immediately, but found it impossible to keep his unAvieldy 
force together in a country Avhich Holkar had completely 
devastated. Indian armies invariably wore accompanied 
by non-combatants throe or four times in excess of their 
effective force, besides draught bullocks in multitude 
scarcely to be imagined by a European.^ Wellesley there- 
fore divided his force, sending the Hyderabad contingent 
„ . , under Colonel Stevenson to cover the Nizam’s 

Poona, 20 th frontier. Holkar, in retiring to the north, had 
April 1803. Amrut Rao as Governor in Poona, towards 

Avhich city Wellesley noAv directed his advance. On the 
morning of 19th April, leaving his infantry, he pressed 
forAvard with throe regiments of cavalry only, and on the 
20th, having traversed sixty miles of very difficult country 
in thirty-four hours, surprised the garrison and took posses- 
sion of the capital Avithout a blow struck or a shot fired. 
The Peshwa was restored to his throne on 13th May. 

Now Sindhia had been the Peshwd’s ally against Holkar, 
but ho remained so only so long as the Peshwa Avas his 
obedient tool. The Peshwa, supported by British troops. 


' In 1790, wlien General Harris invaded Mysore with a force of 35,000, 
his camp-followers were estimated at 120,000. General Wellesley informed 
General St. Leger that the bullocks of his army numbered 88,000, besides 
20,000 belonging to the brinjarries or grain-merchants. (Wellington’s 
SuppUme'ivtary Despatches^ i. 204.) 
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was no manner of use to him, wherefore Sindhia, rejecting 
friendly overtures from General Wellesley, made peace 
with Holkar, and took the field with the Rujd of Berar 
against the British. On 11th August Wellesley captured 
the stronghold of Ahmadnagar, thereby making secure his 
communications with Poona. On 23rd September he 
found himself, with 7500 troops and 17 guns, unexpectedly 
in presence of the combined forces of Sindhia and the 
RdjA 50,000 strong, with 128 guns. These were en- 
trenched on the left bank of the river Kaitna ; while on 
the right bank, where the British had halted, moved 
.strong bodies of Marhatta horse. It was a desperate 
dilemma, brought about by ineft’oetive scouting 
and roliimce upon lying natives. Wellesley Assaye. 23 rd 
had the choice of but two courses — either to ' 

fall back upon Naulniah, exposed to the enemy’s cavalry 
and therefore compelled to abandon his baggage, or to 
attack Sindhia and the Raja, strongly entrenched on the 
far side of a river, through which he was assured there was 
no ford. Moreover, while the Marhattd army had been 
reposing many days in camp, Wellesley’s little column had 
already marched sixteen miles that morning. 

The young general did not add to the danger by 
irresolution. Let those critics who have slighted his strategy 
in later years as Fabian take account of this day’s work. 
“ I determined upon attack immediately.” ^ The result was 
one of the most amazing victories in modern war. Marching 
four miles at high noon across the Marhatta front, the river 
flowing between the two armies, Wellesley reached a point 
where two villages stood opposite each other upon either 
bank of the stream. Here, if anywhere, the Kaitna must 
be fordable; the natives denied it, but Wellesley vowed 
it must be so, and sent his Highlanders boldly forward. 
Fiercely torn by grape and chain-shot, the advanced guard 
stemmed the current breast-high, and effected a lodgment on 
the far side, followed by the 74th and 78th Highlanders and 
four Sepoy battalions, which formed up for attack in three 
lines, covered by the 19 th Light Dragoons, not more than 
5000 in all. Wellesley had seventeen field-pieces, but the 
^ Wellesley to Sir T. Munro (Supjpl. De»patche9^ iv. 211). 
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gun-bullocks were nearly all shot down at the ford ; bayonets 
and bullets must do the work. To meet this flunk attack, 
Sindhia changed front in excellent order, throwing back his 
left and bringing up his right, thereby resting his right 
flank on the Kaitna and his left on a tributary stream 
which joined the other a short way below the ford. The 
thin British lines moved steadily forward against those mas> 
sive columns, under a short-range fire from the Marhatta 
batteries, till the Highlanders could see white in the eyes 
of Sindhia’s front rank. Then they halted to pour in two 
rounds of musketry, and before the smoko could clear 
away the war-pipes were yelling out the charge. The 
scene changed quickly. The first Marhatta line broke 
before the bayonets ; its great batteries fell silent, its 
squadrons scattering carried wreck into the second line ; 
before six o’clock the combined armies of Sindhia and the 
Rdja were in full retreat towards Burrampoor, leaving on 
the field 1200 dead, 102 guns, and nearly all their camp 
equipage. The victors paid dearly for their triumph. 
Seventy-nine oflScers and 1778 soldiers were killed and 
wounded, 43 officers being slain outright. The character of 
the combat was shown in the fact that nearly all the wounds 
among the British were from cannon shot. 

The rest of the campaign is soon told. The Marhatta 
power was effectively broken on 27 th November, when 
Wellesley, with 18,000 men, overtook Sindhia and the Rdjd 
by a forced march at Argaon and completely defeated them, 
putting the finishing touches to their dispersal a few days 
later at Gawilghar. 

Meanwhile a column under General Lake, advancing 
from Cawnpore, defeated Sindhia’s forces in pitched battles 
at Alighur and Ldswari, and captured the cities of Delhi and 
Agra; Colonel Harcourt occupied the district of Cuttack 
belonging to the Kdja of Bcrar ; and, before the close of the 
year. General Wellesley concluded treaties of peace with 
Sindhia and the Rdjd, whereby Delhi, Agra, Broach, and 
Ahmadnagar passed under British administration. 

Holkar had taken no part in hostilities after his retreat 
from Poona, beholding with indifference the misfortunes of 
his hated rival Sindhia ; but Sindhia's treaty of peace with 
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the British was the signal for Holkar to resume hostilities. 
A terrible calamity marked the outset of this second Mar- 
hattd campaign. Colonel Monson, marching with 
12,000 men to co-operate with Colonel Murray's hattAWar, 
column in an attack upon Indore, found himself 
confronted by Holkar's cavalry in the Mokundra Pass, and 
attempted to retreat. The result shows what 
might have befallen General Wellesley had he 
adopted similar tactics at Assayo.^ The retreat 
became a disorderly flight ; the column was 
completely cut to pieces ; Monson reached Agra with barely 
one-tenth of his entire force. 

General Wellesley was not employed in the operations 
against Holkar, having returned to his post as administrator 
of Seringapatam. General Lake, who had been created a 
peer, obtained some minor successes against the Marhatta 
armies, but, after spending more than three months in 
besieging Bhartpur, was l epulscd in four successive attempts 
to carry it by storm, and was compelled to raise the siege. 
This reverse, following upon Monson’s calamity, was too 
much for the nerves of the Court of Directors. They 
disapproved of Lord Wellesley’s spirited policy as likely 
to lead to further wars, and he, who had only consented to 
retain the governor-generalship until the Marhatta nation 
should be subdued, despaired of carrying his purpose, and 
for the second time sent in his resignation, 
although Holkar was still in the field and Wei- 

Sindhia was preparing for fresh hostilities. 

Then took place what might be expected from 
a board of well-fed gentlemen attempting to administer 
British India from a parlour in Leadenhall Street. Lord 
Cornwallis, as a younger man, had proved himself an excel- 
lent Governor-General ; but he was now old and broken in 
health. Nevertheless he was sent out a second time, with 
instructions to conclude peace with the Marhattds at almost 

' “ Monson’s retreat, defeats, disgraces, and disasters are woful examples 
of the risk to be incurred by advancing too far without competent supplies, 
and of the danger of attempting to retreat before such an army as Holkar’s 
is. Ho would have dono much better to attack Holkar at once, and he 
would probably have put an cnil to the war.” (Wellington’s Supplementary 
Detpatehee, iv. 4(1(1.) 
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any cost. Ho died a few weeks after landing, and the task 
was entrusted to Sir Goorgo Barlow, a docile servant of 
John Company. Ho carried out his instructions to tho 
letter, gravely compromising British honour and prestige 
in tho process. Holkar and Sindhia were bribed into peace 
by handing over to them the territory of Kajputana, in 
violation of Lord Wellesley’s solemn pledge to maintain 
the Rajput tribes against their ancient aggressors, tho Mjur- 
hattas. A dixngorous precedent, inasmuch as tho inviolate 
observance of engagements has ever been the mainstay of 
British ascendency over subject races. 

Lord Wellesley’s policy, though little understood by his 
countrymen at the time, has been amply vindicated in tho 
judgment of their posterity. Assuming tin.' governmoni 
when French influence, supremo in Mysore, Hyderabad, and 
the vjist Marhatta states, was directed wholly against tho 
presence of tho British in India, he took tho only measures 
by which the dominion ho had come to rule could bo 
preserved. There Avas-no middle course between conquest 
and ultimate evacuation. He ohose tho former, which 
brought about the extinction of French influence at tho 
native courts, the addition of forty millions of population 
and ten millions of revenue to British possessions, and tho 
permanent establishment of Great Britain as tho paramount 
power in the peninsula. 

Dazed by the rapidity and extent of their Governor- 
General’s eonquests, the Directors Avere as much disquieted 
by his peace expenditure as by his Avar budgets. In his 
statesmanlike scheme for a government college at Fort 
William, Avhere young men should bo trained to civil 
administration, they could not see beyond the heavy cost 
in money. Also, they were terribly perturbed by Welles- 
ley’s design for removing certain fiscal restrictions upon 
trade, whereby their OAvn monopoly might bo grievously 
impaired. In short, the Directors only began to recover 
composure when that terrible pair of brothers, the Mar- 
quess and Sir Arthur, were safely on board ship and 
homeward bound. 

The practical dismissal of the Governor-General gave 
the advanced wing of the Opposition in Parliament an 
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opportunity, which they were not likely to let slip, of 
striking at the Tories. 

They found a mouthpiece and willing instrument in one 
James Pauli, member for Newtown, the son of a tailor 
in Perth. Having engaged in trade in India, 

Pauli had boon expelled from the dominion of .^galn^Lord 
Oudo by the Nawab, but was allowed to return 
at the instance of Lord Wellesley, with the 
result that ho made a large fortune and returned to 
England. Straightway ho exerted himself to obtain the 
impeachment of his benefactor “ for high crimes and 
misdemeanours.” Fox had from the first vehemently 
condemned Wellesley’s Indian administration ; but Fox by 
this time was invested with the responsibility of office, and 
had no relish for a repetition of the Warren Hastings case. 
Ho repeated his disapproval of Wellesley’s warlike policy, 
but said that he had not made up his mind whether his 
alleged delinquencies were such as to merit impeachment, 
and did his utmost to shelve the question. But Pauli 
would not be put off ; he persisted in repeated motions on 
the subject until he lost his seat at the general election 
in the autumn of 1806. Lord Folkestone then took up 
the charges against Lord Wellesley, and they were finally 
disposed of on 15th March 1808 by 182 votes to 31 in 
the House of Commons. Pauli, having ruined himself in 
gambling, committed suicide, and the main result of the 
whole proceedings against Lord Wellesley was the presence 
of his brother Sir Arthur in Parliament, which he entered 
as member for Rye, for the sole purpose of defending the 
Marquess’s administration. 

Convinced of the futility of attempting the overthrow 
of Great Britain by invasion, Napoleon turned to other 
means of destroying her power, and the English Napoleon 
Government played well into his hands. Lord ^ontinenui 
Grenville, by this time a stern Whig, proved system, 2ist 
as resolute as any Tory in prosecuting the 
war. By an extravagant exercise of belligerent rights, he 
had declared a blockade of the whole coast of Europe 
from Dantzig to Trieste, as being in the possession of 
France or her allies. Of course, even the sea-power of 
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Great Britain, supreme as it was, could not render such 
a blockade effective; but it exposed foreign traders to 
constant risk, and created an amount of irritation which 
was all in favour of Napoleon’s counterstrokc. On 21st 
November 1806 he proclaimed the blockade of the 
British Isles, closed all the ports of France and her allies 
against vessels clearing from, or oven touching at, British 
ports, and decreed the confiscation of all British goods' or 
manufactures found in French territory. Hitherto British 
tradesmen had thriven upon the war. England was the 
workshop of the world. Napoleon could not keep his 
armies in the field Avithout Yorkshire Avoollens and North- 


ampton shoes, and was forced to honeycomb his system 
with special licences for his OAvn supplies. Also, a gigantic 
smuggling trade sprang up, and English factories continued 
as busy as ever. But the carrying trade suffered so 
« . severely that the Government was fain to pro- 
in Council, tcct it by a sonos of Orders m Council, whereof 

1 RAT 

the first was dated January 7, 1807, renewing 
the blockade of the French ports, and declaring all vessels 
of neutral nations trading to and from such ports to be 
laAvful prize. 

Thus matters stood when the Grenville administration 


received its doom from the quarter least expected. Mr. 
Grey, who had become Lord Howick upon his father 
being created first Earl Grey, had succeeded Ford at the 
Foreign Office, and Fox’s nephew, Lord Holland, had been 
admitted to the Cabinet. A general election in the autumn 
had added considerably to the strength of Ministers in the 
House of Commons; both Houses on reassembling had 
endorsed unanimously their war policy; all augury was 
for the stability of Government. The source of mischief 
was a clause introduced by Windham into the annual 
Mutiny Bill, abolishing the disability of Roman Catholics 
to hold military commissions. The grievance it proposed 
to redress was an imaginary, or at least a sentimental one, 
seeing that for many years the disability had not been 
enforced, and there were many Roman Catholics in the 
King’s service both by sea and land. The King at first 
agreed to the clause ; then, changing his mind, he declared 
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nothing should induce him to agree to it, and it was 
withdrawn. Unhappily, his Majesty’s suspicions being 
very sensitive upon this matter of the Catholics, he de- 
manded of his Ministers a written imdertaking that they 
would never propose any concession to persons paii of the 
of that faith. They replied that they could not GrenviUe 
“ give assurances which would impose upon 26th March 
them a restraint incompatible with the faithful 
discharge of the duty which they owed to his Majesty.’* 
The King insisted; Ministers persisted, and on 25th March 
1807 “ All the Talents” quitted office. 

It has been the fashion to complain angrily of the 
monarch who thus marred two ministries because he 
disagreed with them on a single point. “ The forces,” says 
Mr. J. R. Green, “ of ignorance and bigotry which had been 
too strong for Pitt were too strong for the Grenville 
ministry.” In justice to King George it should be re- 
membered that, in stubbornly maintaining the safeguards 
against Popish interference with national affairs, he was 
giving effect to an immense preponderance of feeling in 
England and Scotland. Few persons will dispute the 
reality of the original danger against which these safe- 
guards had been designed ; it is unphilosophical to brand 
as bigots those who were slower than others to realise that 
the danger had been dispelled. The King’s consistency 
was exceedingly inconvenient to the Government, and in 
a less degree to the nation, but it was not discreditable. 
It Avas, besides, the last effort of an intellect which, though 
it had thrice rallied from violent derangement, was on the 
brink of being extinguished for ever. 

The new Ministry Avas quickly formed under the nomi- 
nal lead of the Duke of Portland, who at one The Portland 
time had led the Whig party, had been Prime Administra- 
Minister in the coalition of 1783, but had 
joined Burke’s secession to Pitt after the French 
revolution. 

People might well ask of what mettle were these new 
Ministers of George III. Portland, verging on seventy and 
distracted with stone, was no more than a respectable 
figurehead ; who was there behind him ? Eldon we have 

VOL. I, F 
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seen before on the woolsack; of Hawkesbury and Castlo- 
reagh also we have had some test. Perceval, the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was in the prime of life, 
known to be bold and dexterous in debate and vehemently 
opposed to the Roman Catholic claims; chosen for these 
qualities in preference to Castlereagh as loader of the House 
of Commons ; “ a person of acute and quick, rather than 
of great, faculties.”^ Against Lord Bathurst there was 
nothing known to make people doubt that ho would do 
very well at the Board of Trade; but among them all, 
whore was the commanding figure ? to whom wore men 
to look as the pilot to weather the coming storm ? 

Two other appointments to the Ministry must be noted — 
that of George Canning to the Cabinet as Foreign Secretary, 
and that of Sir Arthur Wellesley as Irish Secretary, with 
many years’ work of another kind between him and ad- 


George Can- ni'ssion to that charmcd circle. Canning, as we 

ning(i770- havo Seen, had already hold subordinate office 
1827) - 

under Pitt, and was known as a power in 
debate; but his unsparing wit and irreverent pen had 
made him more enemies than he could reckon friends. 


Even his special patron and confidant, Lord Malraesbuiy, 
pronounced him “ hardly yet a statesman,” adding the 
curiously accurate forecjist th.at if, upon entering public 
life. Canning had experienced “ some hardships, or even 
contradictions, his mind would havo taken a better bond ; 
but, spoiled as he has been — feared and wanted as he 
finds himself — no place is now high enough for him ; his 
ambition rises beyond this visible diurnal sphere, and I 
fear ho may lose many real and cordial friends for 
imcertain political connexions.” * As for Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who made no secret of his dislike to the office 
to which ho had been {ippointed, or to any office which 
should interfere with his profession as a soldier,® he found 


^ Brougham's Statesmen^ i. 324. 

* Tjord Malmesbury’s Diaries^ ii. 367. 

® “When I returned to England from India, I determined to have 
nothing to do with politics, and 1 was induced to go into Parliament solely 
by the situation in which my brother [Lord Wellesley] was placed when he 
returned home.*' (Letter to the Marquess of Buckingham : Wellington’s 
Supplementary Deapatehea^ xiii. 285.) 
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himsolf immersed in strange work for the victor of Assaye. 
Napoleon’s conquests had reacted powerfully upon Irish 
disaffection, wherefore the Irish Secretary had sir Arthur 
to work hard in securing the Government Weiiesiey. 
majority by the lavish administration of patronage, by 
stuffing the maws of hungry office-seekers, by recommend- 
ing magnates for what men, unconscious of irony, term 
“ honours,” and by purchasing every seat which came into 
the market. Of one thing Wellesley became convinced 
by his experience in the Irish Office — namely, that if 
Napoleon should ever accomplish the conquest of England, 
the approach must be through the door of Ireland. 

“ I am positively convinced that no political measure which 
you could adopt would alter the temper of the people of this 
country. They are disaffected to the British Government; they 
don’t feel the benefits of their situation ; attempts to render 
it better either do not reach their minds, or they are represented 
to them as additional injuries ; and, in fact, we have no strength 
here but our army.” ^ 

The strength of the new Government lay in the House 
of Commons ; nevertheless, the constitutional question 
having been raised whether Ministers should bo permitted 
to take office under pledges not to offer advice to the 
Crown upon a specific subject of national concern, a vote 
of censure upon Ministers was rejected by a niajority of 
thirty-two only. The Parliament, therefore, which had 
been barely six months in existence, was dissolved on 27th 
April. The elections brought greatly increased strength to 
Ministers, whoso majority in the new Parliament mounted 
as high as 195 on strictly party lines. 

Much, very much — everything, so far as England was 
concerned — depended upon the quality of the men whom 
Portland gathered round him. Looking back upon that 
summer of 1807, one perceives that since the Norman 
Conquest the freedom of our land has never been in such 
dire peril. The imminence of invasion, indeed, had passed 
away, but a vengeance more deadly, because more insidious, 
was brewing. Pitt’s whole scheme of coalition lay in ruin. 


^ Wellington’s Oivtl Despatches — Irela/nd^ pp. 28-36. 
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Aiistria and Prussia were prostrate ; Napoleon’s victory at 
Friedliind on 14th June struck with dismay the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, who suddenly adopted a most unfriendly 
tone to the British ambassador, Lord George Leveson 
Gower, with whom ho had an interview at Memel on 17th 
June. He complained that the British Government had 
left the whole burden of the war to the Russian armies ; 
that the British expedition to North Germany, repeatedly 
promised, had never been carried into effect; and, finally, 
that King George’s Government had declined his suggestion 
for raising a Russian loan in London. In short, wrote Lord 
George to Canning on that evening, “ the language and 
tone of his Imperial Majesty were to mo perfectly un- 
expected.”^ Soon it was made plain to Gower that th‘s 
was no transitory mood of the Russian autocrat. 
The Russian Minister, de Budborg, spoke openly 
jSy about his master’s change of view, and explained 

it as the consequence of the inactivity of Great 
Britain. "Jumais sa Majesty Imp(5riale n’auroit songo a 
s’ecarter du systemo qu’ollo a suivi jusqu’ici, si elle out etc 
soutenuo par unc assistance r^elle de la part de ses allies.” 
Not a word about the part England had played in sweeping 
the French and Spanish fleets from the seas ! No reference 
to the subsidies paid by Great Britain to enable Russia to 
keep her armies in the field ! ® Alexander had made up 
his mind to secure peace, regardless of the consequences to 
his ally. 

On 25th Juno took place the memorable meeting of 
the Emperor Napoleon and the Emperor Alexander “ upon 
a floating bridge on the Niemen near Tilsit.” * 

The conversation is said to have been opened by Alex- 
ander saying to Napoleon : “ I hate the English as much as 
you do, and I shall support you in all that you undertake 
against them.” 

“ In that case,” replied Napoleon, “ everything may be 
arranged, and peace is secure.” 

^ F.O. Records, vol. 192 (Russia). 

* The latest instalment had been XC00,000 paid to M. Alop6u8, Russian 
Minister in Lfindon, in March. 

* Gower to Canning, 25th June. Gower says that the King of Prussia 
was present also, but he took no part in the first interview. 
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After Alexander had unburdened himself *' en un torrent 
d’accusations centre I'Angleterre, I'Autriche et la Prusse,” 
Napoleon said : 

“Wo shall arrive more quickly at an understanding 
if we hold direct intercourse without the intervention of 
Ministers, who often betray us and do not always understand 
us. Between ourselves wo shall do more business in one 
hour than our intermediaries [mandaioir^ could get through 
in several days. . . . Let mo be your Secretary, sire, and 
you will be mine.” ^ 

Alexander being in the mood to throw in his lot with 
the conqueror of Europe, it required no expert in psycho - 
logy to foresee the result of a conference between two such 
intellects, thus deliberately stripped of the usual official 
safeguards. Alexander was no fool ; but he was no match 
for Napoleon. Dazzled by the proposal to make the 
Vistula the western boundary of his empire, he assented 
eagerly to the heads of a treaty of allianco with France ; 
and, a few days later, accepted almost or entirely without 
question a further series of secret articles which were read 
over to him. The King of Prussia joined in the subse- 
quent negotiations, which resulted in the conclusion of 
the famous treaty of Tilsit on 7th July. This consisted of 
three parts ; the first, containing twenty-nine articles, was 
a simple treaty of peace between Russia and France. The 
second part consisted of seven secret articles disposing of 
certain territories and kingships, which, deeply as they con- 
cerned Great Britain, were of light moment compared to 
nine other secret articles contained in the third part of the 
treaty. These bound the Emperors of Russia and France 
to make common cause and to wage war against the enemy 
of either of them. Alexander was to offer mediation between 
Great Britain and France; should it be declined, then Sweden, 
Denmark, and Portugal were to be called upon to close their 
ports to English shipping, to recall their ambassadors from 
London, and to declare war against Groat Britain. Prussia, 
under the same agreement, was cut down to the grade of a 
third or fourth rate Power, her army reduced to 50,000, 
and her share of Poland disgorged m favour of Russia. 

* De Martens, xiii. 300, quoting Hardenberg, DenkwUrdigkeiUn^ ii. 490. 
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Canning had been but three months at the head of the 
Foreign Office when this transaction came to his knowledge 
and he was called upon to act. Act he did, with a swift 
vigour which has contributed more to his renown as a 
Minister than all his Avit, his eloquence, or his later influence 
upon European politics. Had ho hesitated Great Britain 
was lost, for the old Northern Confederacy was to be 
revived, without a ray of hope from the action of Austria. 
The means by Avhich Canning obtained his information 
have remained an attractive mystery to this day. Pressed 
afterwards by the Opposition in Parliament to reveal the 
source and nature of the intelligence upon which the 
Cabinet acted, he declined to explain either. Not only 
were the terms of the principal treaty Avithheld from Leveson 
Gower, despite his remonstrance against “ the unseemly 
exclusion of the British ambassador from any communica- 
tion with the Russian Ministry,” ^ but the existence of any 
secret clauses was denied by de Budberg. In vain did 
George III. Avrite a private letter of amity to Alexander, 
“which, but for the infirmity of my sight, I would have 
Avritten Avith my own hand”;^ no communication of the 
terms of the treaty, whether open or secret, was ever 
vouchsafed to the British Government. 

Nevertheless, Canning heard enough to convince him 
that a dangerous plot was on the brink of execution. The 
evidence was not complete, nor such as could bo laid before 
Parliament ; but Canning’s genius leapt the gap of broken 
links and resumed the chain. On 16 th July he had sent 
Mr. Brooke Taylor, a man thoroughly in his confidence, 
to replace Mr. Garlike as Minister at Copenhagen, and 
instructed him to obtain assurance from the Danish 
Government that they would reject any proposal from 
Napoleon to form a maritime league against Great 
Britain.^ 

Now Denmark was one of the few European States 
which, save for the stormy episode of 1801 , had managed 
to preserve neutrality. English mails for the Continent 
continued to be landed at the Danish port of Tonningen, 

1 Canning to Leveson Gower, 21st July. 

* Foreign Office Btcorde. ^ Ibid. 
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which was clean contrary to Napoleon’s continental system. 
“ Let that little Prince ^ take care of himself ! ” he growled, 
and Denmark became diplomatically polite to her colossal 
neighbour. 

The only tAvo points of vantage held by Great Britain 
consisted in her navy, which kept the French fleets, or so 
much of them as her captains had not sunk or captured, 
shut up in port, and her wealth, derived from her commerce. 
The first would bo in jeopardy should Napoleon, in addition 
to the Russian and Swedish fleets, also obtain control of 
the Danish, which was in excellent order ; the second Avould 
be forfeited were all European ports closed against the British 
flag. Canning was resolved to preserve both. 

Swiftly, and with astonishing secrecy, a fleet of 
twenty-seven sail of the line and many trans- 
ports was assembled at Sheemess and the Nore 
towards the end of July, in which 27,000 troops under 
command of Lord Cathcart embarked with sealed orders. 
The British public, long accustomed to the movement of 
troops and the sailing of fleets, had no inkling of the object 
of the expedition ; and when the fleet anchored ofl* Copen- 
hagen on 4th August, the Danes were interested, of course, 
but not the least alarmed, having no reason to apprehend 
anything unfriendly from the British flag. The Crown 
Prince was absent from the capital, but returning on 
12th August, received from Lord Cathcart a summons in 
the name of King George for the delivery of tho entire 
Danish fleet and naval equipment, to be held by Great 
Britain until peace should be restored in Europe, when they 
should be restored to their rightful owners. The Prince 
rejected the ultimatum with a spirit as high as in 1801, 
and with similar sorrowful result to his capital. Cathcart 
disembarked at Veldbeck, and while he was building up 
batteries for the bombardment of Copenhagen, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley routed tho Danish General Castenskiold at Ros- 
kilde. Wellesley tried to dissuade his chief from bom- 
barding the capital, proposing instead to occupy the island 
of Amagor, and so, by cutting off all supplies, force the 

^ The Crown Prince Frederic* Regent since 1784 on account of his father’s 
insanity. 
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Danes to capitulate.^ But Cathcart had instructions from 
Bombard- home to make short work of tho affair. The 

Co”*nha en bonttbordmont began on the evening of 2nd 
2nd-6thSept’. September; the city capitulated on tho '5th, 
and tho brave Danes had to submit to tho 
confiscation of their fieet and an immense quantity of 
naval stores.^ 

While this inglorious but necessary conquest was getting 
done, and well done, other operations were being not well 
done against Constantinople, Alexandria, and Buenos Ayres. 
The last mentioned was a lamentable affair — lamentable in 
conception, for it was part of the old scheme, so con.spicuous 
in Pitt’s war policy, of detached and distant expeditions 
— lamentable in execution, being tho most discreditable 
passage of arms in British annals of the nineteenth century. 

Pitt had countenanced, though he had not explicitly 
authorised, an expedition fitted out from the Capo of Good 
Hope, under Commodore Sir Homo Popham and General 
Beresford, against the Spanish colony of Buenos Ayres. 
That city was captured, but the British garrison, not being 
properly supported by the fleet, Avas forced to surrender. 
Popham was tried by court-martial, and found guilty of 
“ conduct highly reprehensible in a British officer and 
leading to a subversion of all military discipline.” In the 
spring of 1807 reinforcements were sent out, making up 
the total of British troops in La Plata to about 
11,500 of all arms, and General Whitelocke was 
Ayre^isor ^ command, with instructions to subdue 

the whole province of Buenos Ayres. He 
sacrificed his army in an ill-designed attempt to carry 
Buenos Ayres by assault, in which he lost 2500 men, and 
was forced to accept humiliating terms from the Spanish 
commander and to evacuate tho province. For all this he 
was afterwards tried and cashiered. Such, in brief outline, 
was the outcome of a system which secured the appoint- 
ment of any noodle who happened to have interest at Court 
or the Horse Guards, over officers of capacity such as 


^ Wellington’s Supplementary Deepatche^^ vi. 9, 10. 

* The fieet consisted of 18 sail of the lino, 15 frigates, and 31 brigs 
and gunboats* 
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Berosford, Craufurd, and Auchmuty (Whitelocke’s brigadiers). 
The only satisfactory points about this wretched concern 
were, first, that it was the last occasion when Britons fought 
their ancient foes, the Spaniards ; and second, that it cured 
Canning for ever of any inclination he might have had to 
undertakings against remote communities. “ If it wore not 
for the loss with which the event has been attended/’ he 
wrote, “I am not quite sure that I should regret the 
evacuation.” ^ 

^ Oeorgt Canning and hia Tinua^ p. 128 , 
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The European situation after the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen was very remarkable. The defection of Russia had 
closed the Continent as a field of action for British armies ; 
Canning’s vigilance and prompt courage had blighted 
Napoleon’s dream of an effective naval force; the com- 
batants remained under arms, but there was no common 
battle-ground whereon their issue might bo determined. 
England remained supremo at sea, her enemies invulnerable 
by land ; only in Sweden was there still foothold for British 
troops, and on 8th February 1808 a convention was con- 
cluded between George III. and Gustavus IV., whereby 
the British Government was bound to pay an annual 
subsidy of £1,200,030 so long as Gustavus employed his 
army and navy “in the most effectual resistance to the 
Treaty be- common enemies.” In this purpose Gustavus 
was hearty enough, for his whole policy was 
Sweden, 8th rcgulatcd by the conviction that Napoleon was 
leb. 1808. Great Beast of the Apocalypse. Unluckily 

he was crazy, insisting upon schemes which it was 
impossible for his allies to support. In May Sir John 
Moore was sent out with 10,000 troops to assist in de- 
fending Sweden against invasion by Russia and Denmark. 

He found Gustavus bent upon offensive operations in 

00 
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Finland and Denmark ; and when Moore declined to 

employ his corps in such service, which was sir John 

beyond tho limit of his instructions, angry alter- 

cation arose, ending in the King ordering tho Sweden, May 

British general under arrest. Colonel Murray,^ 

fully alive to the delicacy of the situation, counselled 

Moore to take it quietly. 

** Murray,” writes Moore in his diary, “ wishes that all should be 
hushed lup, and, each party retracting, that things should return to 
the situation in which they were on the day I took my leave of his 
Swedish Majesty. This would perhaps be agreeable to Ministers 
in England, who may not wish to quarrel with Sweden, but in my 
opinion matters have been carried too far. My arrest is now 
public, and should be atoned for ; and as to quarrelling with Sweden, 
it is more her interest than that of England to keep on amicable 
terms. The King should be made to acknowledge his error, and I 
think it is pretty plain that the insolence which insulted will have 
the meanness, if properly addressed, to submit.” ^ 

Moore therefore took the law into his own hands ; 
broke his arrest, escaped in disguise from Stockholm to 
Gothenberg, rejoined the fleet, and sailed back to England 
with his army. It is not surprising that Canning’s con- 
fldence was shaken in a general who thought what might 
be “ agreeable to Ministers in England ” matter of secondary 
importance to an affront put upon himself by a royal 
lunatic. 

Napoleon, bafilcd by Canning’s prompt action in his 
design of ruining British commerce in the Baltic, now turned 
his attention to the only other seaboard in Europe still open 
to the flag of England. Under threat of war, he demanded 
of the Court of Lisbon not only that the harbours affeirs 
of Portugal should bo closed against British of Portugal, 
merchandise in accordance with his continental 
system, but that all the British in Portugal should be 
arrested and all British property confiscated. Queen Maria 
of Portugal being hopelessly insane, the government at this 
time was in the regency of Prince John (afterwards John 
VI.), who perhaps displayed as much ability in this sudden 

^ Afterwards General Sir George Murray, so well known as Wellington’s 
Quartermaster-General throughout the Peninsular War. 

* Sir John Moore’s Diary^ ii. 228. 
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dilemma as could be expected from the offspring of an un- 
natural parentage.^ Portugal’s powerful neighbour, Spain, 
being in alliance with Franco and wholly under French 
control, what chance had the Regent of withstanding the 
terrible Emperor’s will ? Yet to comply would be to offend 
Great Britain, for there were many British merchants in 
Lisbon, and trade throve mightily upon the insatiable British 
thirst for port.^ So there was this little realm like to bo 
ground out of existence as Denmark had boen.^ The British 
Cabinet was forbearing. Lord Strangford, ambassador at 
Lisbon, informed the Regent that in the peculiar circum- 
stances the closure of Portuguese ports would not be viewed 
as unfriendly, but that any interference with the liberty or 
property of British subjects must be met as an act of war. 
Prince John did his best to please both parties, temporising 
and procrastinating with Napoleon so as to give the British 
residents time to remove their persons and property. On 
8th November he signed an order for the seizure of the few 
British subjects and goods remaining within his dominions. 
Lord Strangford immediately withdrew on board the flag- 
ship of Sir Sidney Smith, the hero of Acre, whose squadron 
promptly blockaded tho Tagus. Portugal was added to tho 
long list of England’s active enemies. It was a question 
whether her fleet should not bo seized as the Danish one 
had been, but Canning wisely held his hand. Not so Napo- 
leon, who had described himself to Talleyrand iis “ tho heir, 
not of Louis XIV., but of Charlemagne.” * Powers hesitat- 
ing to fulfil the bidding of Napoleon must bo destroyed or 
reduced to vassalage. Already, on 27th October, 
Fo^m*e- there had been signed at Paris a treaty between 
o«*iw** representatives of Franco and Spain, pro- 

viding for the dethronement of the House of 
Braganza and the dismemberment of its dominions, the ad- 
mission of French troops to Spain and tho employment of 

^ Queen Maria had married her own uncle, Pedro III., under papal dis- 
pensation. 

^ By the Methuen treaty (annulled in 1835) Portuguese wines were ad- 
mitted to England at one-third less duty than French wines. 

* In the sixteenth century Portugal was one of the greatest colonial 
powers. At the beginning of the nineteenth century she still retained the 
vast territory of Brazil^ extending to upwards of 3,000,000 square miles. 

« May 16, 1806. 
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Spanish troops by France for the conquest of Portugal. The 
Regent warned Napoleon that the moment his frontiers 
should ho violated, he would remove the seat of his govern- 
ment across the Atlantic to the Portuguese dominion of 
Brazil. Nothing could have fitted in more neatly with 
Napoleon’s design. The seaboard of Portugal was his only 
concern; possessed of that, he could fill the 
vacant throne with some member of his own ^Sn"orPoi^- 
family, os he had already filled the thrones of 
Naples and Holland. General Junot, with 
25,000 French troops and as many Spanish auxiliaries, 
crossed the Portuguese frontier in November and occupied 
Lisbon without having to fire a shot. 

Had only moderate resistance boon offered to the in- 
vaders in any of the countless defiles on the frontier, Junot’s 
army must have been destroyed, for so great were the 
hardships of this winter march that he entered the capital 
with no more than 1500 starving infantry. But not an 
arm was raised by this once warlike people for the defence 
of their country ; the more name of Napoleon struck the 
nation like a palsy. Struck their rulers, that is ; for upon 
them be the shame. Lord Strangford, returning to Lisbon 
on 27th November, found the Regent in the act of escaping 
to his ships, carrying with him his lunatic mother and a 
crowd of courtiers, while the wealthy inhabitants of Lisbon 
were collecting their valuables and crowding on board a 
convoy of merchantmen, scared out of all remnant of dignity 
and decency by the more rattle of Junot’s drums. Next 
morning, when the ignoble expedition set sail. Sir Sidney’s 
guns thundered out a royal salute, and four British ships of 
the line were told off as an escort of honour to accompany 
the runaway court to Rio de Janeiro. 

On 29th November Junot’s advanced guard took pos- 
session of Lisbon, and after the other brigades 
had arrived the general set to work disbanding Portuguese' 
the Portuguese army, sending 6000 or 7000 of 
the best soldiers as a present to his Emperor.' 

Next he imposed a fine of 100,000,000 francs upon the 

^ These were stationed on the Baltic. In 1812 the survivors of them were 
formed into three regiments, whereof nearly every man perished in the retreat 
from Moscow. 
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inhabitants. Nearly all who could afford to do so had fled ; 
the money could not bo raised ; those who resisted confisca- 
tion of their movables were shot as rebels. 

The fall of Portugal, England’s last open market on 
the Continent, must have appeared at the time an un- 
mitigated calamity; it came, in truth, as a blessing in 
disguise. It marked a fresh departure in British strategy, 
forcing Ministers to concentrate their forces upon a single 
point in the field of war, instead of dissipating them in 
desultory, barren expeditions to every quarter of the globe. 
Henceforth, with one deplorable exception — the expedition 
to the Scheldt — “ the policy of filching sugar islands,” as 
Sheridan termed it, should be attempted no more. Yet 
might Portugal have been wiped from the map of Europe 
without this salutary lesson being driven home, but for a 
violent upheaval in Spain against French aggression, 

Charles IV., aged and more thanihalf-dotard, was entirely 
under the sway of his Minister, Manuel de Godoy, a man 
of good lineage, but owing his redemption from 
^c*^Escur'i.-e! financijil ruin solely to his handsome person, 
which had found him favour in the eyes of 
Queen Maria Lusia. For sixteen years he had 
been paramount in the State, having received the title of 
Principe de la Paz — Prince of the Peace — in reward for 
negotiating the treaty of Basle (1795). During these 
years ho had reared against himself the hatred of every 
class in the country, not by reason of tyrannical rule — for, 
though boundlessly ambitious, he was of a mild disposition — 
but because of the shameless corruption whereby ho had en- 
riched himself,^ and because of his truckling to Napoleon. 

Spain had sunk low indeed under this man’s administra- 
tion. Once empress of the ocean and mistress of half the 
world, her navies either had been destroyed or were cooped 
up to rot in her harbours; her commerce was ruined, 
communication with her colonies cut off ; the flower of her 
army had been drawn off to fight Napoleon’s battles in 
Germany. But the ancient spirit still burned in her people. 

^ Foy states that Godoy delayed for three days the publication of the 
peace of 1802 , in order that he might derive full advantage from the rise in 
the price of stocks. 
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A strong patriotic party, discerning French influence at the 
root of all their evils, bitterly resenting the presence of 
French armies on Spanish soil, turned to the heir-apparent, 
Frederick, Prince of the Asturias, as their natural cham- 
pion. Alas ! the age of puissant princes seemed to be clean 
passed away. Centuries of flattery and inflated privilege 
had rotted all kingliness out of the royal race. Ferdinand, 
indeed, had a wholesome hatred for his mother’s paramour ; 
feared him, too, as having designs upon the dynasty 
through French influence ; ^ but instead of acting a manly 
part and rallying the nation to himself, ho sought to check- 
mate Godoy by writing a cringing letter to Napoleon as 
“ the hero sent by Providence to strengthen tottering 
thrones, and to give to the nations peace and felicity,” 
begging for some lady of the imperial house in marriage. 

Of this move Godoy was duly informed, either by 
Napoleon’s agents or by his OAvn spies; and on the very 
day that the treaty of Fontainebleau was signed, Ferdi- 
nand was seized and imprisoned on a charge of high 
treason. 

In all the marvellous Napoleonic chronicle there is no 
darker chapter than that which screens the growth of the 
Emperor’s designs upon the Spanish monarchy. 

M. Thiers claimed to be the only historian who designs upon 
had perused tho documents containing their 
cluc,^ a perusal which brought him to the hesitating con- 
clusion that tho subjugation of the whole Peninsula first 
occurred to Napoleon upon the arrest of the Prince of 
the Asturias. But besides his general grudge against 
tho Bourbons, tho Emperor had a particular score 
standing against Godoy, whose proclamation to the 
Spanish nation, dated 5th October 1800, he had I’e- 
ceived on the very field of Jena. “ Je jurai des lors,” he 
is reported to have said, “ qu’ils me la paieraient, que je les 
mettrais hors d’etat do me nuire.” Godoy’s proclamation 
was evidently issued in the expectation that France was 


^ One of the articles of the treaty of Fontainebleau provided for Grodoy 
receiving the independent principality of Algarves. 

^ Je suis le seul historicn qui les ait poss6dds tous. . . . Tons les autres 
ont composd des oeuvres avec d’ autres livres*’ (Hut. du Cansulat, &c., viii. 669), 
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about to fall before Russia and Prussia. The domestic 
feuds of the Spanish Court opened an easy avenue to 
vengeance and, at the same time, to the overturn of the 
last Bourbon throne in Europe. The treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau gave the French armies peaceful admission into Spain ; 
but Napoleon showed no signs of withdrawing them once 
their ostensible object, the conquest of Portugal, had been 
accomplished. On the contrary, not only Portugal, but the 
chief strategic posts in Spain were occupied successively by 
fresh columns, sent forward under pretext of supporting 
General Junot.^ Returning to Paris from Milan in January 
1808, Napoleon matured his plans, chief of which seems to 
have been to frighten King Chiirles to follow the Portuguese 
Court in its flight across the Atlantic. 

The imprisonment of tho popular Prince of the Asturias 
brought about such a ferment in Madrid that tho King was 
forced into issuing a windy proclamation of pardon and 
ordering his release. Napoleon continued to correspond 
most amicably both with the King and tho Prince, discussing 
the projected marriage ; but all the while the toils were 
closing round the doomed monarchy; all the while the 
Emperor's instructions to Murat continued incessant and 
and in tho same key — “ Continuez tenir do bon propos. 
Rassurez le roi, lo prince de la Paix, la reine.” 

At last tho hon propos ceased to delude even Godoy. 
Recognising in himself the Emperor’s cat’s-paw, on the 
Revolution in point of being cast aside, he made secret pre- 
M^drid'mh instant flight of tho Court to 

isth M»ch ' America. But the humiliating secret leaked 
out. Prince Ferdinand, with unwonted spirit, 
denounced tho author of this craven counsel, and called 
upon the people to prevent it. They rose in arms, seized 

I The occupation proceeded peacefully, but Murat had instructions to use 
force if necessary. General Darmagnac was superseded because he had 
taken possession only of the town of Pampluna, not the citadel. On 20th 
February 1808, Napoleon wrote to Murat : ** Your communications with the 
Spanish commanders should be friendly. You need offer no explanation for 
occupying the fortresses except the necessity for securing our communications. 
If the Governor-General of Navarre should refuse to surrender the citadel of 
Fampluna, you can employ the troops of Marshal Moncey to force him.” In 
effect, the citadel was seized by stratagem, tho French soldiers having engaged 
in a snowballing match with the garrison. 
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Godoy and nearly killed him, forced the King to abdicate, 
and proclaimed Ferdinand VII. in his room. 

Murat took possession of Madrid on 23rd March, where 
ho established military law. Napoleon, still posing in secret 
as the friend of both parties, came to Bayonne. En- 
couraged by the Emperor, Charles IV. revoked his abdica- 
tion, and hastened, with the Queen and Godoy, to meet his 
treacherous ally at Bayonne. Thither also came Ferdinand 
VII. to make final arrangements for his marriage. Masks oil ! 
The trap was full. On 5th May the old king, on the 6th the 
new one, made unconditional surrender of the throne of 
Spain to their “ friend and ally ” the Emperor of the French. 
On 2nd May a tumult arose in Madrid, to be repressed with 
merciless severity by Murat ; but in all the provinces the 
people were arming ; evidently the subjugation of Spain was 
to prove a very different task to that of Portugal. 

Those events had momentous consequences in England. 
It has been told of Pitt that, not long before his death, 
he laid finger on the map of Spain, declaring The Spanish 
that there, if anywhere, might the torrent of «sing, isos. 
French conquest bo stayed. The story lacks confirmation ; 
but, bo it well or ill founded, the earliest documentary proof 
of that design which, audaciously conceived, resolutely under- 
taken, and carried through with splendid tenacity, was to 
liberate the nations of Europe, is in the handwriting of 
another than Pitt. From the autumn of 1806 continuously 
until the spring of 1808, the British Cabinet, pursuing its 
old policy of pin-pricks, had been deliberating how the revo- 
lutionary party in the Spanish colonies of South America 
might be assisted in rebellion against the King of Spain. 
One General Miranda came to England as agent of the 
revolutionaries, and urged the Government to send an ex- 
pedition to their assistance. This was just the kind of hare- 
brained enterprise to which King George’s Ministers had 
shown themselves too prone ; but on this occasion they 
appointed one to negotiate with Miranda who had scant 
sympathy with such strategy. "I always had a horror,” 
said Sir Arthur Wellesley in after years to Lord Mahon, 
“ of revolutionising any country for a political object. I 
always said — if they rise of themselves, well and good, but 

VOL. I. o 
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do not stir them up ; it is a frightful responsibility.” ' 
Nevertheless, Wellesley’s masters being bent on the ex- 
pedition, he drew up a long series of memoranda, specifying 
how and where the forces should be employed, and how 
they were to be armed, clothed, and fed. In May 1808 
9000 troops lay at Cork ready to embark so soon as a 
general should bo appointed to command them. It was 
desired, if possible, to avoid sending out another White- 
locke, and doubtless the choice would have fallen upon 
Wellesley himself. But, before the appointment could be 
made, came tidings that the Spaniards were in arms against 
the French. What folly, then, to persist in stirring re- 
bellion in South America against a monarchy which had 
ceased to exist ! The last of Wellesley’s memoranda on the 
South American expedition directed attention to a differ en-/ 
field for operation. He recommended that all the troops 
which could be spared from England should be sent to 
Spain, pointing out that the manner in which Napoleon’s 
armies were spread in. all parts of Europe offered “ an oppor- 
tunity which ought not to be passed by.”® 

The Spanish rising was no flash in the pan; it was 
spreading like a forest fire. Only greedy grandees and 
hungry courtiers bent the knee to the now king, Joseph 
Bonaparte ; nationalist juntas were formed in nearly every 
province, and delegates from the north of Spain arrived in 
England to implore aid in the shape of money and arms. 
British hearts have never been insensible to the cause of 
freedom; the delegates received a cordial welcome; for 
one brief and rare interval Whig and Tory laid aside their 
wrangles; Canning and Sheridan vied in the warmth of 
their encouragement to the patriots and their determination 
to support their cause. Liberal subsidies and munitions of 
war were shipped off to Spain; Sir Arthur Wellesley, still 
retaining his post as Irish Secretary, was appointed to 
command the division assembled at Cork and to conduct it 
to the Peninsula, there to co-operate with whatever Spanish 
force he might find in the field against the French. 

It is impossible not to admire the indomitable perse- 

^ Earl Stanhope’s ConverstUiana with the Duke of Wellington, p. 69. 

’ Wellington’s Supplementary Deepatchea, vi. 80, 82. 
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verance of Ministers in venturing upon yet another ex- 
pedition, undaunted by the fate of so many previous 
ones. Well might its commander reflect gravely 
upon his slender resources. He was to take 
out 8123 of all arms, including 394 cavalry, juiy'i^ 
whereof only 184 were mounted; he was to 
pick up Spencer’s corps of 4503, with no cavalry, from 
Andalusia, making, with 45 men of the staff corps, a total 
of 13,536 men, wherewith to encounter the scarcely cal- 
culable numbers which Napoleon could put in the field, 
commanded by the most famous generals in the world. 
Truly, it seemed a courting of disaster; the only bright 
feature in the prospect being the accounts received of the 
strength and spirit of the Spanish patriot levies. Wellesley 
con)mitted the care of Irish parliamentary business during his 
absence to John Wilson Croker. On 14th June, the night 
before he sailed, he dined with his deputy to discuss with him 
some Dublin Pipe Water Bill. When that was settled — 

“ lie seemed,” wrote Croker upon the same evening, “ to lapse 
into a kind of reverie, and remained silent so long that I asked 
him what ho was thinking of. He replied : ‘ Why, to say the 
truth, I am thinking of the French I am going to fight. I have 
not seen them since the campaign in Flanders, when they were 
capital soldiers, and a dozen of years of victory under Buonaparte 
must have made them better still. They have, besides, it seems, 
a new system of strategy,^ which has outmanoeuvred all the armies 
of Europe. ’Tis enough to make one thoughtful, but no matter ; 
my die is cast ; they may overwhelm mo, but I don’t think they’ll 
outmanoeuvre me. First, because I am not afraid of them, as 
everybody else seems to be ; and secondly, because if what I hear 
of their system of manoeuvres be true, I think it a false one 
against steady troops. I suspect all the continental armies were 
more than half-beaten before the battle was begun. I, at least, 
will not be frightened beforehand.’ 

Albeit this is in no sense a military history, the 
movements of troops in the field being indicated only 
to an extent that may enable the reader to Line against 
understand the position and action of Great 
Britain in relation to foreign Powers, yet the fruit of 
Wellesley’s meditation had such momentous consequences 

^ Wellesley probably spoke of tactics, not strategy. 

* The Croker Papers^ i. 12, 13. 
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upon the campaign whereon his country was about to 
enter — the greatest to which she has ever been committed 
— that a few lines may bo devoted to considering the point 
in tactics round which his thoughts revolved. 

The French system of field tactics was a modification 
of the Prussian method of the great Frederick. Its main 
feature was the attack in massive column, masked by a 
cloud of skirmishers ; its chief merit, the combined moral 
and physical effect of a solid moss of infantry upon troops 
already shaken by artillery and riddled by the fire of 
skirmishers. The French attack had prevailed against the 
armies of every nation which attempted to meet column 
with column; and every nation did so until the year 1806. 
On the field of Moida, for the first time in Europe (it had 
been practised before that on Indian battlefields), was seen 
the remarkable effect of infantry deployed in lino of two 
ranks receiving the attack of infantry in column. A bat- 
talion of ten companies thus deployed has a front, whether 
for firing or charging vrith the bayonet, ten times greater 
than a battalion of ten companies in column — five times 
the front of one in column of double companies. It is true 
that the regular French company was stronger than the 
British ; there were usually only six companies in a French 
battalion ; but the British company formation was in two 
ranks only, whereas the French soldiers stood throe deep. 
Thus the British battalion of 800 rank and file deployed 
had a firing and bayonet front 800 strong; both ranks 
being in a position to fire and use the bayonet ; whereas the 
actual front of a French column of six companies 1000 
strong consisted only of 5 0 men, its firing and bayonet front 
being 100 men. Such a column, advancing against the 
same number of infantry in line, was enveloped on front and 
flanks, and, moreover, offered a far easier target than the 
same number of men deployed. The question, of course, re- 
mained whether any infantry could be relied on to await in 
line two deep the approach of the best European troops in 
solid formation; still more, whether they could bo trusted 
to deliver the counter-attack without falling into confusion. 
Wellesley believed they could, and he carried his belief to 
triumphant demonstration. 
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The expedition sailed from Cork on 12th July. Arriving 
at Gorufia on the 20 th, Wellesley found the Junta of Galicia 
overflowing Avith patriotism and confidence, notwithstanding 
that their army of 22,000 under Cuesta and Blake had 
been thoroughly beaten at Rio Seco on the 1 4th by Marshal 
Bessi^res Avith a force of about 14,000. They Avere ready 
enough to accept £200,000 in English gold, besides arms 
and military stores ; but their national pride and hereditary 
hatred of the Rubios^ frustrated all the British Greneral’s 
plans of jomt action in the field. They recommended him 
to employ his troops in Portugal, promising to send a 
division to support him at Oporto, where the Portuguese 
had risen in belated revolt. Wellesley had yet to learn 
the real value of Spanish promises. Meanwhile, he was 
not sorry to avail himself of the superior strategic advan- 
tages of Portugal — “ the basis,” as he afterwards described 
it, “ on Avhich the machinery was founded which finally 
ovorthreAV the Avorld.” * 

At first it seemed as if the Spanish Juntas had not 
overrated their strength when they boAved off their would-be 
allies. The French were not prepared for the extent and 
fury of the national movement; the calamity of Rio Seco 
Avas balanced by Spanish successes at Cadiz, Zaragoza, 
Valencia and elsewhere, culminating in the surrender of 
18,000 troops under General Dupont to Castanos at Baylen 
on 18 th July, and the precipitate flight of the newly 
croAvned King Joseph from Madrid. General Spencer, who 
had landed 5000 troops from Gibraltar at Cadiz, where the 
insurgents Avere supreme, re-embarked in obedience to a 
summons from Wellesley to come to his support. The 
British field force disembarked in Mondego Bay in the 
first Aveek of August, Spencer’s reinforcement bringing the 
numbers up to 14,200 of all arms. They had no means of 
transport, save whiit could bo obtained in the country, and 
but a single squadron of cavalry; but the Portuguese were 
friendly, and, following the spirited example of their Spanish 
neighbours, were busily arming and drilling. Reinforce- 

^ The Spaniards nicknamed our soldiers RuMos from their red uniform, 
an ambiguous compliment, seeing that Rubio is also their name for Judas 
Iscariot. » Raikes’s Oorrespondence, p. 62 . 
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meats were on the way from England. Sir John Moore, 
returning from his abortive expedition to Sweden, received 
orders to keep his troops on bo:u'd and proceed with them 
to Portugal, which, with the brigades of Anstruthor and 
Acland already on the voyage thither, would bring up the 
total strength of the expedition to 30,000. Moore would 
have supoi'sedod Wellesley in the chief command ; but there 
were reasons other than militiiry w’hich induced Canning to 
ofter the strongest objection to committing the conduct of 
the campaign to Moore. Napier has explained these reasons 
oinningand Springing from party prejudice, but Napier’s 
Sir John hatred of the Tories often warped his view of 
Moore. facts. Moore was no Whig, but sat in Parlia- 

ment as a follower of Pitt from 1784 to 1790. A later 
writer has declared that Canning’s motive was “ the grati- 
fication of personal spleen.”^ A more groundless accusa- 
tion never was made. Canning had faults — of temper and 
otherwise — but he never stooped to spite. 'Phe truth is 
simply that he did not consider Moore fitted for the conduct 
of a campaign in the Peninsula, where wise and tactful 
relations with sensitive and suspicious local Juntas were 
as necessary to success as military operations. Repeatedly 
had Moore proved himself incapable of "working harmoniously 
with civilian officials of his own nation. In Majorca he had 
been recalled from his command as the result of a quarrel 
with the Viceroy, Sir Gilbert Elliot; at Naples ho had 
fallen out with the British Minister, Mr. Drummond ; and 
in his mission to SAVoden there Avas reason to believe that 
an officer of a more patient temper would have avoided 
the serious embroilment with the King of SAveden. In the 
Avords of liis panegyrist, Napier, Moore “ maintained the 
right ” (or Avhat he considered to be the right) “ with 
vehemence bordering upon fierceness.” 

Moreover, in undertaking a contest in the Peninsula, 
any force which the British Government could employ Avas 
so inferior in numbers and, let us confess it, in prestige to 
the French, that it was of main importance to commit it to 
a general of, confident spirit. Great as Moore’s military 
talent undoubtedly was, it was his tendency to dwell de- 

^ Diary of Sir John Moore^ edited by General Sir F. Maurice, ii. 248. 
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spoudcntly upon difficulties. Unlike Nelson and Welling- 
ton, he did nothing to stiffen the resolution and brace the 
nerve.s of his employers ; on the contrary, they drew from 
him nothing but discouragement. Moore knew, no one 
better, what the British army might and ought to be; 
taken as it was, he distrusted its capacity for any serious 
undertaking. Hence, on this occasion, after receiving his 
final instructions from Castlereagh before sailing for the 
Peninsula and having taken leave, he returned to the room 
and said to the Minister : “ Remember, my lord, I protest 
against the expedition, and foretell its failure.” ^ 

Arc Ministers to bo blamed if they sought for a com- 
mand er-in-chief less inclined to misgiving than this fine 
soldier ? Castlereagh, probably Canning also, would have 
committed the whole expedition to Wellesley ; but Wellesley 
was only nine-and- thirty; the Horse Guards declined to sanc- 
tion the appointment of the junior lieutenant-general in the 
service to such an extensive command; wherefore Sir Hew 
Dairy m pie, Governor of Gibraltar, was appointed commander- 
in-chief, with Sir Harry Burrard as second in command — 
both oflicers being much senior to Moore and Wellesley. 

Great bodies — some of them at least — move slowly. 
The campaign was virtually at an end before Dalrymple 
reached the seat of war. Wellesley had been allowed to 
set out in full assurance that the campaign had been 
entrusted to him. He was on the point of disembarking 
his troops in Mondego Bay when a despatch informed him 
that he had been superseded. A sharp trial he must have 
felt it, conscious as he could not but be of superiority in 
experience of war to those set over him. Wellesley was 
proud, sensitive, quick-tempered ; but he had a perfect 
sense of discipline and subordination. He Avrote to Castle- 
reagh in terms that should be inscribed in golden letters 
in every mess-room of the British army : — 

“ Pole and Burghersh have appidzed me of the arrangements 
for the future command of this army ; and the former has informed 

* Otorge Canning and hit Times, p. 169. Sir F. Maurice ezi^ains this re- 
markable utterance as arising solely from Moore’s distrust of the military 
capacity of Oalrymplo and Burrard (Diary, ii. 248—260), but the words most 
naturally bear a wider significance. 
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me of your kindness towards me, of which I have experienced so 
many instances, that I can never doubt it in any case. All that 
I cai^ say upon that subject is, that whether 1 am to command 
this army or not, or am to quit it, I shall do my best to insure 
its success ; and you may depend upon it that I shall not hurry 
the operations, or commence them one moment sooner than they 
ought to be commenced, in order that I may acquire the credit 
of success.” ^ 


Pending the arrival of his superiors, Wellesley wont 
forward quietly with the work of the campaign. Junot had 
Wellesley a clean sweep of the Portuguese arsenals 

de^*fey armouries; the Supremo Junta of Oporto 

30th July had been able to equip no more than 5000 
infantry and 300 cavalry; but their genorali.s- 
simo, Dom Bernardim Freire, was as jealous of his dignit) 
as he was ignorant of his profession. He had a plan of 
campaign of his own, which Wellesley, finding it impracti- 
cable, left him to carry out by himself, while he marched 
along the coast southwards, supported by Sir Charles 
Cotton’s fleet on his right flank. On 15 th August advanced 
parties felt the enemy, an affair of outposts ; and on the 
17th Wellesley attacked General Delaborde, who, Avith a 
corps of observation about 5000 men, was strongly posted at 
First en- Roli^a. Tho French defended themselves stub- 
TOumer with bomly against superior numbers, and lost three 
RoU 9 a, 17 th guns, but, being admirably handled ivhon forced 
Aug. 1808. retire, made good their escape, owing to 

Wellesley’s want of cavalry. Tho British loss amounted to 
about 479 killed, wounded, and missing. 

In high spirits at the re.sult of their first brush with 
so redoubtable an enemy, tho British army continued its 
advance, being reinforced on 20 th August by tho brigades 
Wellesley Austruther and Acland — 4000 fresh troops, 

supei^^ed Wellosley, hearing that Junot had left Lisbon 
2^hAug. ’ to take command of the French field-force, 
gave orders for an advance at daybreak on the 
21st. But on the night of tho 20th arrived Sir Harry 
Burrard, to whom, as his senior, Wellesley resigned the 
command. Burrard remained on board ship, but forbade 


^ Wellington’s Despatchest iv. 43. 
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the advance until the arrival of Sir John Moore’s division, 
which was off the coast. 

Now, Wellesley had left urgent advice for Sir John 
that he should disembark in Mondego Bay, and advance 
through the interior by way of Santarcm — the route pre- 
ferred by Dom Bemardim Freire. Accordingly, Moore had 
disembarked, but Burrard, considering the plan too venture- 
some, ordered him to re-embark and bring his corps to 
join tlie main body. 

“You will readily believe,” wrote Wellesley to Castlereagh, 
“ that the deteiniination is not in conformity with my opinion ; 
and I only wish Sir Harry had landed and seen things with his 
own eyes before he made it.” * 

Chafing inwardly at what ho felt to be a lost oppor- 
tunity, Wellesley cancelled his orders ; but fortune repaired 
the mischief and rewarded the more intrepid 
commander. Junot, Due d’Abrantos, left Lisbon vimeiro, 2ist 
on 15 th August to meet Wellesley’s 'advance, 

He should have been stronger; but, just as Wellesley 
underrated by 10,000 the strength of the French in 
Portugal, so Junot reckoned the British at too low a figure, 
not knowing that they had been reinforced. Besides, he 
had yet to learn the quality of the general opposed to him. 
Early on the morning of the 21st he attacked the British 
position with 14,000 troops. For the first time the French 
massive column of attack was received in Wellesley’s 
favourite formation — “ the thin red line.” At noon Sir 
Harry Burrard arrived on the field to find the enemy 
already beaten. Junot had been forced to open the road 
to Lisbon; Solignac, severely wounded and overpowered 
by the British left wing, waxs on the point of surrendering; 
the British right wais some miles nearer Lisbon tham the 
French centre. Burraird, dull of perception, not heeding 
thait Junot’s line was shattered and his left flank turned, 
satisfied only that the attaxck had been repulsed, ordered 
that all offensive movements should cease. He was deaf to 
Wellesley’s eager remonstrance ; nothing should be risked ; 
the enemy was allowed to draw off unmolested, leaving 
thirteen guns and several hundred prisoners behind him. 


^ Wellington’s DespatcheM^ iv. 92. 
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How just had been Wellesley’s discernment, how ill- 
tinied his senior’s caution, was proved next day, after 
Burrard in his turn had been superseded in command by 
the arrival of Sir Hew Dalrymple. Junot, notwithstanding 
the presence of a Russian fleet in the Tagus, feared a rising 
against him in Lisbon, where the populace was wildly 
excited by the advance of the British. He sent General 
Kellermann to negotiate an armistice, on the basis of the 
immediate evacuation of Portugal by the French, 
omntm?” Both Dalrymple and BuiTard had been instructed 
3^ Aug. jjy Castleroagh to consult Wellesley as to the 
operations they should undertake — instructions 
not very palatable, one may conceive, to these old soldiers. 
Wellesley, on his part, would have been moio than humaTi 
had he not felt sore at the thwarting of his design at the 
last moment and the luiscarriage of a brilliant feat of arms. 
Little of cordiality, therefore, and loss of mutual confidence, 
in the conference to which Wellesley was summoned by his 
seniors. The armistice was agreed upon between the three 
British generals and the Frenchman ; next, preliminaries 
were drawn for a convention between Dalrymple, as repre- 
senting King George, and Junot on the part of Franco. So 
far as these preliminaries referred only to these two Powers, 
the parties were on plain ground ; but it Avas otherwise when 
the Spanish and Portuguese governments wore pledged to 
surrender all French prisoners Avithout exchange, and the 
French AA’ere authorised to carry off all their “ propei'ty ” — 
the plunder, in .short, Avhich they had collected during their 
occupation. Wellesley disapproved of these conditions, 
but considered himself bound to comply with his senior 
officer’s ruling ; * accordingly, Avhen Dalrymple, conceiving it 
beneath his dignity to set his OAvn signature beside that of 
Kellermann, who was of inferior rank to himself, called upon 
Wellesley to sign the preliminaries, that officer did so 

' “ From the first hour that these ofheers landed, nay, even before they 
landed, I clearly perceived that I was not in possession of their confidence. , . . 
This is what I consider to be the great distinction between military and civil 
inferior situations. If, in a civil ollicc, the inferior differ materially from the 
superior, he ought to resign ; but in military appointments it is the duty 
of the inferior officer to assist his commander in the mode in which that 
commander may deem his services most advantageous.’* (»Specch of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley in the House of Commons.) 
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without hesitation. On 30th August was ratified the 
famous treaty, afterwards known, though erroneously, a.s the 
Convention of Cintra.^ Sir Hew Dalrymple having taken 
po.s.ses8ion of Lisbon, Junot embarked his army, to the 
number of 26,000, in British transports, which conveyed 
them to Rochelle, according to the terms of the Convention. 
By a separate agreement, the Russian Admiral Siniavin sur- 
rendered all his ships to be held by Great Britain until six 
months after peace should be concluded, the officers and men 
to bo conveyed home in like manner as the French troops. 

Loud was the indignation of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Juntas when the terms of the Convention became known ; 
and almost as just as it was loud. In England, also, feeling 
ran very high. Wellesley, returning to his duties at the 
lri.sh Office, found both the press and the public clamouring 
for the punishment of the generals, the fruits of 
whose victory had gone to fatten the vanquished. 

Dalrymple and Burrard, recalled from their com- 
mands, were summoned, with Wellesley, before 
a Court of Inquiry, which, by a majority of six to one, 
approved of the armistice on 22 nd August, and by four 
to three approved of the subsequent Convention, “in the 
relative situation of the two armies.” But although the 
three generals were thus pronounced to have done nothing 
deserving trial by court-martial, neither Dalrymple nor 
Burrard was ever employed again, and the like would 
assuredly have been Wellesley’s lot had Castlereagh and 
Canning allowed their faith in the young general’s talents 
to waver. The clamour while it lasted was of no common 
vehemence : the Times simply yelled for vengeance upon 
the three generals ; “ Whore was the pity of our sires for 
Byng,” sang Byron, and the Opposition, of course, took full 
advantage of it to throw discredit upon Ministers and to 
humble the Tory Wellesleys.® Prejudice and prepossession 

' Iti was drawn out at Torres Vedras and ratified at Lisbon. 

* See Cobbett’s Political Register^ vol. xiv. p. 23. In a private letter to Lord 
Folkestone, Cobbett speaks even more frankly about the finding of the Court. 
“It is indeed a damned thing that Wellesley should give the lie to the 
protesting statement of his friends. ... It is evident that he was the prime 
cause — the ovly cause — of all the mischief. . • . Thus do we pay for the arro- 
gance of that damned infernal family [the Wellesleys].” {Creevey Papers^ i. 89.) 
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must always be powerful agencies in party government. In 
Wellesley’s case prepossession proved the more faithful pilot, 
if we take Walter Scott as the spokesman of Tory opinion. 
Writing shortly after the Court of Inquiry had pronounced 
its finding : 

“ Our army is a poor school for genius. I would to God 
Wellesley were now at the head of the English in Spain. His 
late examination shows his acute and decisive talents for command ; 
and although I believe in my conscience that, when he found him- 
self superseded, he suffered the pigs to run through the business, 
when he might in some measure have prevented them — 

* Yet give the haughty devil his due. 

Though bold his quarterings, they were true.* 

Such a man, with an army of 40,000 or 50,000 British, with the 
remains of the Galician army . . . might place Buonaparte in the 
precarious situation of a general with 100,000 enemies between 
him and his supplies. . . .'I heartily wish our generals would 
learn to play for the gammon, and not sit down contented with a 
mere saving game.” ^ 


Canning and Castlercagh, the operative members of the 
Portland Cabinet, though of one mind about carrying on 
war in the Peninsula, differed violently about 
Ca^e^gh the Convention of Cintra. Castlereagh hold 
niifg^i^ that a commander- in* chief in the field was 
invested with power to pledge the faith of his 
Government, and that refusal to fulfil treaty obligations 
undertaken by the said commander-in-chief would reflect 
upon the honour of the Crown. This view having been 
ratified at a Cabinet meeting from which Canning happened 
to be absent, ho submitted to the King his reasons for 
disagreeing with his colleagues. Ho held that the King 
and his Government could not be bound by stipulations 
affecting Spain and Portugal to which the consent of these 
Powers had neither been sought nor obtained, and he urged 
that these stipulations should bo declared void. The 
Cabinet, supported by the King, adhered to its decision.* 
The Convention of Cintra was carried out in all its 
obnoxious details ; but Canning never forgave Castlereagh. 

In the loss of Portugal, the capitulation of Baylen, and 


^ Lockhart’s of Scotty iL 226. 

^ Castlereagh Corretpondence, vi. 455-471. 
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the flight of King Joseph from Madrid, Napoleon had 
suffered the first important reverse to his arms and authority 
in Europe. These events convinced him for the first time 
of the magnitude and difficulty of the task he had under- 
taken in the Peninsula; he had learnt, also for the first 
time, that British troops, rightly handled, were something 
to be reckoned with, and, which was still more serious and 
disquieting, that there was at least one British general 
capable of so handling them. There was cause for uneasi- 
ness in another quarter. Austria had been manifesting 
great diligence in military preparation ; she must be cowed 
into inactivity till Napoleon’s authority in Spain was re- 
established. The greater urgency, therefore, for a thorough 
understanding with Russia. The behaviour of Admiral 
Siniavin in the Tagus had been the reverse of satisfactory 
during the war in Portugal. He had not supported Junot 
as he should have done, declaring that his instructions 
contained nothing to show that his Emperor was at war 
with the Portuguese. 

Setting great store by the active support of Russia in 
central Europe, Napoleon invited the Emperor Alexander 
to a conference at Erfurth, which lasted from 
27th September till 14th October. War was 
in Napoleon’s heart, for he had just called out ^fSrth^Scpt. 
160,000 conscripts and taken 80,000 Rhenish 
troops into the pay and uniform of France ; but 
peace was on his lips, for Europe was sighing for peace, 
and a number of subsidiary crowned heads had been 
bidden to the conference. War it should be, but England 
must bear the odium of prolonging it. To this end, a 
joint letter signed by the two Emperors was addressed to 
George III. : — 

“ We entreat your Majesty — we unite to entreat your Majesty 
to listen to the voice of humanity ; to silence that of passion ; to 
seek to conciliate all interests with the intention of arriving at 
pacification, and thus, preserving the happiness of Europe and of 
this generation, at the head of which Providence has placed us.” 

Nothing could be more adroit; for the second time 
during this titanic warfare King George’s Ministers were 
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made to appear the only obstacles to universal peace. 
Ever a diligent reader of English newspapers, Napoleon 
was continually misled by tho speeches of the Opposition 
in Parliament, but in this passionate appeal in the voice 
of humanity ” he intended more than to give the Opposition 
fresh material for invective; ho would stir tho feelings of 
a multitude weary of endless, aimless bloodshed. Not for 
the first time, nor yet for tho last, did Napoleon mis- 
interpret the true spirit of tho British nation and under- 
rate tho discernment of their Ministers. His olive branch 
was rejected as a fraud. Canning met his overtures with 
defiance. He replied to the letter, not directly to tho 
Emperors, but separately to their respective Ministers. To 
. , the Russian ho explained that " owing to the 

reply. 28th unusual manner m w'hich the letters signed by 

Oct 1808 ... ” . 

his Imperial Majesty were drawn up,” tlie King 
could not reply direct to tho Emperor Alexander “ without 
at the same time acknowledging titles Avhich his Majesty 
never has acknowledged” — namely, those of Napoleon as 
Emperor of tho French and Joseph Bonaparte as King of 
Spain. To tho French Minister Canning avoided all 
mention of either Emperor, simply said in effect that tho 
King deplored tho misery caused by tho war, “ although his 
Majesty cannot be expected to hear with unqualified regret 
that the system devised for the destruction of the com- 
merce of his subjects has recoiled upon its authors or its 
instruments.” To both Ministers it was explained that 
King George could enter upon no negotiations to which 
his ally tho King of Sweden, and his friends tho Govern- 
ment of Spain, were not admitted as parties. If they were 
so admitted, then he would agree to treat on the basis of 
uti possidetis. Upon this point tho negotiations were broken 
off, as was foreseen and desired by Napoleon they should 
be. His intention in that respect need hardly be called in 
question. Great Britain could not be false to the Spanish 
nation which she had undertaken to defend ; she could not 
be blind to the continuous movement of French troops 
through the Pyrenees, nor deaf to tho manifesto which 
Napoleon had issued to his army a few days before the 
•conference at Erfurth. As a literary curiosity, it is good 
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to comparo this characteristic document with the business- 
like tone of the general orders dictated by him who was to 
prove the instrument of Napoleon's overthrow. 

“ Soldiers ! ” ran one paragraph — 

** Soldiers ! I have need of you 1 The hideous presence of the 
leopard ^ contaminates by its presence the territories of Spain and 
Portugal. In terror he must fly before you. Let us carry our 
victorious eagles even to the Pillars of Hercules, there also we 
have injuries to avenge. . . . Soldiers ! all that you have done, 
all that yon will do, for the happiness of the French people, and for 
my glory, shall be eternal in my heart.” 


While the Emperors were tampering with destiny at 
Erfurth, and the attention of the British public was absorbed 
in bickerings and recrimination over the Convention of 
Cintra, matters in the Peninsula were at a standstill. 
Wellesley, pending the report of the Court of Inquiry, had 
returned to his post at the Irish Office, and was immersed 
in correspondence about peerages, patronage, and dirty bed- 
ding in Irish barracks. It had been the intention of the 
British Government to send out strong reinforcements to 
Sir Hew Dalrymple in Lisbon, and, so early as 2nd Septem- 
ber, instructions had been given him to move with 30,000 
men to co-operate with Blake and Castafios on the Ebro. 
But the first of these reinforcements, 12,000 troops under 
Sir David Baird, did not reach Coruna till 1 3th October, 
by which date Dalrymple had been recalled and Sir John 
Moore had taken over command of the army in Portugal. 
The instructions to Dalrymple held good for his successor, 
but Moore found that no progress had been made, either 
with surveying the roads towards the frontier or of prepar- 
ing transport for the army. 

In all our military annals there is no memory more fondly 
cherished than Moore’s. Of the highest order of courage, a 
skilful tactician and experienced in war, endeared 
by personal qualities and charm of manner to 
his friends and to those under his command — 
all these attiibutes have been enhanced by the noble manner 
in which ho met his death, in the moment of victory. Yet 

^ Alluding to the ancient arms of the kings of England, three leopards 
passant, usually described in modern parlance as lions. 
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it must be owned that Moore was unequal to his appointed 
task. He was deficient in that iron spirit which, concen- 
trated upon a single clear-cut design, bends the intellects 
of other men to its purpose. Moore’s character and work 
have been viewed until lately chiefly through Napier’s 
spectacles — Napier, always eloquent, sometimes indiscreet, 
and often gravely misleading, has swayed the judgment of 
generations by sheer vehemence of assertion. For Napier 
was a vehement Whig, incapable of admitting that anything 
could be honestly conceived and worthily executed by a 
Tory Cabinet. As soon would he have expected to gather 
figs off thistles. His noble history of the Peninsular War 
is marred by incessant reproach, generally unjust, heaped 
upon King George’s Ministers. Unbounded in his affection 
and admiration for Moore, he interpreted his idol’s quarrel 
with Canning tmd Castlcreagh as arising out of their distrust 
of a Whig general, and ho launched his tradition with so 
great momentum, and winged it with such fiery eloquence, 
that later writers have accepted and handed it forward with 
scarcely a question as to its truth. It has been shown 
above that Moore wsis no Whig, but a Ministerialist, and 
we have it under his own hand that the origin of his quarrel 
with Ministers was his “ unhandsome treatment ” in having 
Dalrymple and Burrard put over his head.^ The recall of 
these officers left Moore in the position to which he had 
honourably aspired — the chief command of the British army 
in the Peninsula. Wellesley’s brief campaign had cleared 
Portugal of French troops and provided his successor with 
a secure base at Lisbon; but neither the Spanish nor 


Portuguese armies had improved one whit by training under 


Moore’s 
campaign » 


their incompetent officers, while the Juntas were 
unable, sometimes unwilling, to afford the neces- 


Oct. 1808- 
Jan. 1809. 


sary support to the British field force. King 
George’s generals, bo it remembered, were de- 


barred by the honourable rules of the service from the 
licence accorded to French officers to exact forced contribu- 


tions. Moore might not obtain transport for a single brigade 
without paying for it, and for many weeks all the money 
sent from England went in subsidies to the Juntas; but 


^ Diary, ii. 242. 
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once Moore got to work, he was all fire and energy. On 
11th October he managed to send off the advanced portion 
of his force, intending to form a junction at Valladolid with 
Sir David Baird, who was to march from Corufia. The plan 
miscarried. There was no time to survey the roads ; the 
reports of Portuguese officers were eontradictory and mis- 
leading ; the army was split up to proceed by different and 
circuitous routes, so that, although Moore reached Salamanca 
with his leading brigades on 13 th November, the cavalry and 
guns did not arrive until 4th December, and Baird’s division 
never arrived at all. Want of cash had prevented him 
obtaining the necessary means of transport.^ 

In the meantime the scene had changed very much for 
the worse. Moore's original objective had been Burgos ; on 
8th November Napoleon had arrived in person at Vittoria 
to take supreme command of his eight corps d^wmUe, 
numbering about 200,000 men; Soult had destroyed the 
.army of Estremadura at Burgos on 10 th Nov- 
ember; Victor had defeated Blake at Espinosa 
on the 11th; Castafios and Palafoz had been n^i^*** 
utterly routed at Tudela on the 23rd by Mar- 
shal Lannes. Moore, seeing that his concentration had 
utterly broken down, issued orders for instant retreat. 

“ I have determined to give the whole thing up,” he wrote on 
28th November to Sir John Hope, whose column was still on the 
march from Slvas, “ and to retire. It was my wish to have run 
great risks to fulfil what I conceive to be the wishes of the people 
of England, and to give every aid to the Spanish cause ; but they 
have shown themselves equal to do so little for themselves, that 
it would only be sacrificing this army, without doing any good to 
Spain, to oppose it to such numbers as must now be brought 
against it. . . . This is a cruel determination for me to make, 
but I hope you will think the circumstances such as demand it.” 

There, in a sentence, is revealed the weakness of 
Moore’s character : he was unduly sensible of responsibility, 
ever thinking how others would judge of his actions.* 

^ Napier, as usual, blames the home Government for neglecting to send 
money supplies. There is not the least foundation for this ; it was the diffi- 
culty of getting enough silver coin that caused the delay. 

* Compare a sentence from a letter by Wellington to his brother Henry. 
“ 1 may fail ; I shall be confoundedly abused ; 1 may lose the little character 

VOL. I, « 
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In a fow days Moore changed his mind. So oxtromo 
was the dismay of the Spanish Junta at tho prospect of 
being left to tho mercy of tho French marshals, 
so urgent was Mr. Frero, British ambassador to 
Junta, that it would bo to the dishonour of 
England if tho people of Madrid Avore not sup- 
ported in defending their city tigainst Napoleon, that Sir 
John decided to advance upon tho capital. But he felt no 
confidence in the results. “ I own," ho wrote to Castlc- 
reagh in announcing his chango of plan, “ that I cannot 
derive much hope from the resistance of one town against 
forces so formidable,^ unless the spark catches and the 
flame becomes pretty general.” On tho same day, 6 th 
December, he issued orders to Baird and Hope to resume 
the advance. “ I mean to proceed bridle in hand,” was his 
caution to Baird, “ for, if the bubble bursts and Madrid falls, 
we shall have a run for it.” There breathed the spirit 
whereof catastrophe is most surely bred. A man may drive 
his fist unhurt through an oaken panel, provided ho aims 
the bloAv at something a foot heyond the dooi' ; if ho strikes 
at tho surface of the Avood, ho shall come by broken joints. 
Moore seems not to have realised that the difficulties of tho 
French Avero quite as great as his oAvn. They Avere in 
superior force, it is true, but tho Avhole population was 
bitterly hostile to them. Aides-de-camp and mounted 
officers carrying despatches Avore Avaylaid and murdered ; 
small detachments Avere cut oft’; every vilhigc required a 
garrison to repress revolt, for although the Spanish armies 
were wrecks, tho whole country swarmed Avith guerrilla. 
Moore had with him the enthusiastic sympathy of both 
country and town folk ; and although ho complained with 
justice, as Wellington did afterAvards, of tho failure of tho 
Juntas to fulfil their promises of transport and supplies, at 


I have gained ; but I should not act fairly by the Government if I did not tell 
them my real opinion, which is, that they will betray the honour and interests 
of the country if they do not continue their efforts in the Peninsula.” 

^ Moore was in deplorable ignorance about the real strength of the French 
armies in Spain. A week later than this he told Castlereagh that they might 
” fairly be set down at 80,000 men, besides what is in Catalonia,” whereas in 
sober fact Napoleon had not less than a quarter of a million troops south of 
the Pyrenees^ 
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all ovonts they did what was possible for an improvised 
government dealing with a disorganised service, whereof the 
imperfection was not of their own creation. 

Sir John Moore, then, ordered a general advance, but 
the bubble had burst already. Madrid had capitulated on 
4th December to Napoleon in person, although authentic 
news of this disaster did not reach the British head- 
quarters for some days. By that time the army was com- 
mitted to an advance ; but, instead of marching on the 
capital, Moore turned northward, threatening the French 
lines of communication, and thereby dislocating Napoleon’s 
whole plan of campaign. On 20 th December Moore’s 
concentration was completed at Mayorga, and a brilliant 
cavalry success on the same day at Sahagun sent the whole 
army forward, eager for an encounter with Soult, who was 
known to be in their front. None more eager, we may 
l)e sure, than their commander, yet had he never a word 
of encouragement for the anxious hearts at home. His 
despatches breathe the same despondent spirit with which 
ho sot out from England. Ho may win a battle or two, 
but the uselessness of it ! “ It will be very agreeable to give 
a wipe to such a corps [Soult’s], although with respect to 
the cause generally it will probably have no effect. ... It 
will bo attended with no other advantage than the character 
it will attach to the British arms.” ^ 

On 23rd December Moore received intelligence that 
Napoleon, at the head of 50,000 Guards, was hurrying from 
Mivdrid to attack him. After less than an hour’s delibera- 
tion he ordered a retreat. 

’ “ In my life,” said one who was present, “ I never witnessed 
such an instantaneous effect upon any body of living creatures. 
A few murmurs only were heard, but every countenance was 
changed, and they who, the minute before, were full of that con- 
fidence which insures victory, were at once deprived of all life 
and hope.”® 

With a force of some 25,000 effectives, Moore at first 
directed his retreat upon Vigo, but as this port was found 

^ Moore to Castlereagh, 16th December. 

* Southey’s War in the Peninaxda^ ii. 493. 
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to be unsuitable for embarkation, the transports were 
ordered round to Coruna. The severest test that can be 
Retreat re- ftpplicd to any army is that of prolonged retreat, 
sumed. 23 rd and Moore’s proved unequal to it. Paget’s 
Dec. 1808 . ligiit cavalry, the Guards brigade, and Craufurd's 
light infantry set a noble example of stetidincss; among 
the rest, discipline utterly broke down ; pillaging, drunken- 
ness, and straggling increased to a frightful degree. Seldom 
has a British commandor-in-chief issued such a general 
order as Moore’s at Lugo on 6 th January : — 

“ Generals and Commanding Officers must be as aware as the 
Commander of the Forces of the complete disorganisation of the 
Army. . . . The Commander of the Forces is tired of giving 
orders which are never attended to. . . . Ho was forced to ordei* 
one soldier to be shot at Yillafranca, and he will order all others 
to be executed who are guilty of similar enormities ; but ho con- 
siders that there would be no occasion to proceed to such ex- 
tremities if the officers did their duty ; as it is chiefly from their 
negligence . . . that crimes and irregularities are committed in 
quarters and upon the march.” 


At Bembibro, on 31st December, the French slaughtered 
some hundreds of British infantry who had been left behind 
helplessly drunk, and the same took place at Yillafranca on 
3rd January. On 1st Januaiy Napoleon handed over the 
pursuit to Soult, and turning back at Astorga, travelled 
posthaste to Paris. From that point it Avas a race for the 
ships. The British headquarters reached Coruna on 12th 
January ; but the transports, detained by contrary Avinds, 
did not arrive till the 14th, when the cavalry, artillery, and 
2000 or 3000 invalids Avere sent on board at once. This, 
allowing for 5000 men lost during the retreat and 3500 who 
had been embarked at Vigo, left Moore with 15,000 infantry 
and nine guns to meet Soult’s attack, Avhich was imminent. 

Moore made good use of his four days’ respite. He 
armed his troops afresh from the arsenal, and destroyed 
Battle of Avhat he could not use. Then "the leopards” 
deathrf*"'* turned to bay, and splendid atonement was 
Moore, Jan. made for the vacillation of the commander 
and the disorders of the retreat. On the 
afternoon of the 15th Soult had 20,000 men in order of 
battle before the British position. Next day ho attacked 
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in force, but was completely repulsed with heavy losses, 
darkness alone saving him from a disastrous defeat. Sir 
John Moore, his left side frightfully shattered by a cannon- 
shot, lived long enough to receive assurance of victory, the 
command devolving upon Sir John Hope, under whose 
direction the embarkation was effected during the night 
and following morning ; and the army was saved. 

Saved — at least so much as remained of the most 
powerful force England had hitherto set in the field against 
Napoleon. How would the people of England brook this 
disaster ? Would they turn upon the King's Ministers, 
reviling them for infirm counsels and imputing to them 
the guilt of all the blood that had been wasted ? Would 
Ministers own themselves beaten, and withdraw from a task 
wherein every other nation had been ground to ruin or 
bound to submission ? Far otherwise. There followed, of 
course, the usual recrimination between Government and 
Opposition in Parliament; but, so early as 2nd February, 
the House of Commons was discussing Castlereagh’s pro- 
posal for augmenting the army. A formal treaty had been 
concluded between Great Britain and Spain on 
14th January, whereby King George bound allian^ be- 
himsclf " to continue to assist to the utmost 
of his power the Spanish nation in their struggle 
against the tyranny and usurpation , of France,” 
and to this end the Government, supported by the un- 
flinching resolve of the nation, applied themselves with 
redoubled eneigy. 

The English leopards had been driven into the sea, yet 
had not Moore’s labour and life been spent in vain, nor 
the losses and sufierings of his army been endured to no 
purpose. Civilians in general, perhaps a good many soldiers, 
might be at a loss to explain why the expulsion of a 
British army from Spain, after a long and painful retreat in 
the depth of winter, should have been assigned so high a 
rank among feats of arms. The reason is that the advance 
upon Sahagun not only diverted 70,000 troops from the 
invasion of Portugal, thereby frustrating Napoleon’s pro- 
claimed purpose of “ planting his eagles on the towers of 
Lisbon,” but it dislocated his whole plan of campaign. It 
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arrested the movement of the French armies upon the 
southern provinces of Spain, thus alTording time for the 
nationalists to arm and organise. The subsequent retreat 
upon Coruna drew off 45,000 troops into the remote 
province of Galicia, and coincided with, if it did not cause, 
the hurried departure of Napoleon himself from the Penin- 
sula, never to return. That moment marked the turn of 
the tide in the Emperor’s ascendency in Europe ; although 
the conscious and deliberate part wrought in that result by 
Moore will remain matter of controversy for all time. It 
Avould be ungenerous, it might be unjust, to withhold credit 
from his memory as the operative agent in securing a great 
advantage for Spain and Portugal. Yet if Moore had not 
found a soldier’s death — if he had lived to bring back to 
England fourteen thousand haggard survivors of the splen- 
did army entrusted to him — what reception would ho have 
met with among his countrymen ? 
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At no period of its history has the outlook for the United 
Kingdom been so full of menace as it was at the beginning 
of 1809. For fifteen years the British people had borne 
the strain of continental war. Napoleon had calculated 
that a nation of fifteen millions must succumb to one of 
forty millions ; much surer seemed its efiacement now that 
the millions of Russia, of Prussia, and of a whole forest of 
smaller powers Avero thrown into the scale against England. 
The mere problem how, without having recourse 
to forced service, recruits should be forthcoming 
to repair tho Avar losses of an establishment 
numbering 240,000 soldiers (including the 
Hanoverian contingent) — that problem alone, I say, might 
have daunted Ministers in their resolution. No pains were 
taken to render military life attractive to the rank and file. 
The code of discipline was almost incredibly severe; it 
requires the testimony of such an unimpeachable witness 
as Sir Charles Napier to convince one that from 600 to 
1000 lashes were frequently the sentence of a reginmUal 
court-martial. 

“ I have seen,” says he, “ many hundreds of men flogged, and 
have always observed that when the skin is thoroughly cut up or 
flayed off, the great pain subsides. Men are frequently convulsed 
and screaming during the time they receive from one lash to three 
hundred lashes, and then they bear the remainder, even to eight 
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hundred or a thousand lashes, without a groan. They will often 
lie as if without life, and the drummers appear to be flogging a 
lump of dead, raw flesh. Now I have frequently observed that, in 
these cases, the faces of the spectators assumed a look of disgust ; 
there was always a low whispering sound, scarcely audible, issuing 
from the apparently stern and silent ranks — a sound arising from 
lips that spoke not.” 

.To administer a code of such demoniac ferocity surely 
required superhuman qualities of discrimination, or, at least, 
a higher average of the judicial faculty than can bo fountl 
in any class untrained to law. Hear upon that point the 
evidence of Sir Robert Wilson, speaking of what he saw 
during 1794—95 in the Netherlands: — 


“ At that time it was the fashion to drink as drunkards daily, - 
and the drink was strong port wine instead of the pure vin- 
tage of France. . . . What shocked me most was to see courts- 
martial adjudging men to be punished for an offence of which the 
members themselves had often been guilty at the same time, 
and from which they had frequently not recovered when passing 
sentence. . . . At the same time that the liritish soldiers were 
maintaining with such devoted fortitude the glory of England, their 
camps daily presented the most disgusting and painful scones of 
punishment. The halberds were regularly erected along the lines 
every morning, and the shrieks of the sufferers made a pande- 
monium, from which the foreigner fled with terror and astonish- 
ment at the severity of our military code.” 

To counteract the deterrent effect of this system upon 
recruiting, recourse was had (officially) to high bounties, 
from six to eleven guineas being the scale in 1809, and 
(unofficially) to crimping, kidnapping, and the liberal 
exhibition of drink. 

As for the officers, the army had become the recognised 
dumping ground for stupid boys. Arthur Wellesley was ai 
dull lad, slow of speech and backward in learning. HLs 
mother. Lady Mornington, a clever woman, pronounced him 
“ fit for powder, and nothing more,” so she obtained for 
him a commission at seventeen. Wellesley had plenty of 
influential relations at his back, and was heard of again ; 
it is perhaps useless to speculate how high he might have 
risen bad he been bom in a country parsonage. There may 
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have been many a mute, inglorious Wellington in the 
Georgian era. 

No system of promotion can be devised without flaws, 
but it was discovered in 1809 that the system in force was 
tainted at its very source. The Duke of York, ciarke 
second son of George III,, having adopted the scandal, 27th 
profession of arms, had been entrusted with the 
command of tho campaigns of 1793—95 and 1799, wherein 
he gained no renown. But having become Commander-in- 
Chiof at tho Horse Guards in 1798, he had administered 
that oflicc wisely and well, instituting many reforms, and 
effecting some improvement in the conditions in garrison 
and camp. In his private life the Duke was not less 
irregular than his brothers; but the British public was 
lenient in its judgment of persons of quality — gwod licU 
Jovi, non licet hovi — and York was much more popular 
than the other royal dukes. 

Tho cause of tho Duke of York’s undoing was a cer- 
tain Mary Anne Clarke, wife of a builder, whom his Royal 
Highness kept as his mistress for several years, dismissing 
her with a pension in 1807. Mrs. Clarke having passed 
under tho protection of Colonel Wardlo, M.P., tho pension 
was stopped ; whereupon tho lady, in revenge, accused the 
Duke of having shared with her the profits upon the corrupt 
sale of military commissions and promotion. The case was 
brought before the House of Commons by Colonel Wardle 
on 27th January 1809; when it was roundly stated that 
officers desiring promotion had to bribe Mrs. Clarke to use 
her influence with the Commander-in-Chief. Commissions 
vacated by death or dismissal ought either to have been 
bestowed upon meritorious officers or sold, and the pro- 
ceeds paid into the half-pay fund, which was intended for 
the reward of meritorious service ; whereas it was alleged 
that Mrs. Clarke had been allowed to dispose of such 
commissions and to pocket their price. A peculiarly gross 
case was that of one Major Shaw, who had received an 
appointment at the Cape in consideration for £1000 pro- 
mised to Mrs. Clarke, but who, having failed to pay her 
more than £500, was deprived at her instance of his 
appointment and put on half-pay. The blackest part of 
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this ugly affair was the allegation that the Commandor- 
in-Chief had full cognisance of those nefarious doings, 
and even shared in the pecuniary profit derived there- 
from. 

Inquiry was undertaken by Committee of the whole 
House ; witnesses were examined at the Bar, and a letter 
from the Duke of York to the Speaker was read, in which 
his Royal Highness assorted his innocence “ upon my 
honour as a Prince,” and denied all knowledge of the 
proceedings which had been dragged to light. On 17 th 
March the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Perceval) 
moved that the House was of opinion that the charges 
against the Duke were “ wholly without foundation ” ; to 
which Sir T. Turton moved an amendment, directly affirm- 
ing the Duke’s guilt. This was rejected by a majority ot 
199; but it was a different thing to declare that “ the 
charges were wholly without foundation.” Rather than 
commit themselves to that opinion, no fewer than 95 
members walked out,' and the Chancellor’s resolution was 
carried by a majority of only 82. 

When the House resumed on 20th March, Castle- 
reagh announced that, as it had passed a resolu- 
Yortc^esigns^ tiou affirming the Duke’s innocence, his Royal 
2 ^ March Highncss had felt at liberty to tender his 
resignation Jis Commander-in-Chief, and that his 
Majesty had been pleased to accept it. 

There was the end of an unsavoury business. It had 
been better for the fame of the Duke of York if his 
acquittal had been pronounced by a more impartial tribunal. 
The High Court of Parliament, even at this day, is the 
unfittest body in the realm for judicial proceedings. “ My 
party, right or wrong ! ” is the mot d'ordre of the ordinary 
member. How much greater was the mockery of an 
examination by the House of Commons of charges involv- 
ing the honour of a Prince of the Blood, in days when the 
very existence of the Ministry depended upon the favour 
of the monarch. In this case, every speech delivered 
— every vote given — for the accused came from the 
Government side; the prosecution lay entirely with the 
Opposition. 
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Tho affair had consequences extending far beyond 
the army. In tho course of tho investigation attention 
was forcibly drawn to tho prevalence of corruption in 
almost every branch of the public service. Church pre- 
ferment, East Indian appointments, seats in tho House of 
Commons, even subordinate posts in the Government — all 
had been made the subject of clandestine traffic, with 
regular business agencies started to conduct it. The 
Clarke scandal gave an enormous impetus to the zeal 
of reformers, and for many years to come the most active 
members of the Opposition were usefully employed in 
exposing and hunting down jobs, sinecures, and perpetual 
pensions. 

It was in a dark hour that the British army undertook 
tho mightiest task to which it had ever been set — the 
expulsion of the French from the Peninsula ; an 
hour dark with the double gloom of Sir John ^dWonTo 
Moore’s disaster abroad and the Clarke scandal 
at home. The fall of Madrid and the retreat 
of Sir John Moore’s army had left Andalusia open and 
almost defenceless to any advance the French might 
make into that region. Canning, therefore, faithful to 
tho Spanish alliance, made overtures to tho Junta for the 
landing of British troops at Cadiz ; but Moore had drawn 
upon himself the storm that had threatened the southern 
provinces ; wherefore the Junta, regaining confidence in their 
own resources, emphatically refused to permit a British 
occupation of Cadiz, sniffing a design for tho establishment 
of a second Gibraltar. This threw Canning and Castlereagh 
back upon tho original design of assisting Spain through 
Portugal. At their elbows stood Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
never wavering in his faith in Portugal as the tnie fulcrum 
for operations against Napoleon. Like every question, this 
one had more than a single side. There was high opinion 
to be weighed against that of tho youngest lieutenant- 
general in the service: to which of two voices should 
Ministers lend an ear? 
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Sir John Jlfoare to Lord Castle- 
reagh^ 25th J/'oc, 1808. 

‘‘ I can say generally that 
the frontier of Portugal is not 
defensible against a 
superior force. It 
is an open frontier, 
all equally rugged, but all equally 
to be penetrated. If the French 
succeed in Spain it will be vain 
to attempt to resist them in 
Portugal. The Portuguese are 
without a military force . . . 
no dependence can be placed 
on any aid that they can give. 
The British must in that event, 
I conceive, immediately take 
steps to evacuate the country. 
. . . We might check the pro- 
gress of the enemy while the 
stores are embarking and ar- 
rangements are being made for 
taking off the army. Beyond 
this, the defence of Lisbon or 
of Portugal should not be 
thought of.” 


Sir Arthur Wellesley to Lord 
Castlereaghf Tth March 1809. 

I have always been of 
opinion that Portugal might be 
defended, whatever might be 
the result of the contest in Spain, 
and that in the meantime mea- 
sures adopted for the defence 
of Portugal would be highly 
useful to the Spaniards in their 
contest with the French. My 
notion was that the Portuguese 
military establishment ought to 
be revived, and that in addition 
to those troops His Majesty 
ought to employ about 20,000 
British troops, including about 
4000 cavalry. My opinion was 
that, even if Spain should have 
been conquered, the French 
would not have been able to 
overrun Portugal with a smaller 
force than 100,000 men. As 
long as the contest may continue 
in Spain, this force [20,000 
British], if it could be placed in 
a state of activity, would be 
highly useful to the Spaniards, 
and might eventually decide the 
contest.” 


The voice of Moore was hushed in death ; it was of the 
living Wellesley that Canning and Castlereagh sought 
counsel. It is only weaklings who ask advice and feel no 
obligation to act upon it. Neither, of these Ministers was a 
weakling; they carried into immediate effect the advice 
they received. Already General Beresford had been sent 
out to undertake thorough organisation of the Portuguese 
army, and had made good progress with that work, which, 
at the cost of pretty drastic discipline, and the weeding out 
of what was past mending, turned the soldiers of Portugal 
into “ the fighting cocks of the army.” ^ Sir Robert Wilson, 

^ Wellington Despatches, Wellington was fond of quoting an Italian 
proverb — '* Better an army of stags led by a lion, than an army of lions led 
by a stag.” A commission was given in every Portuguese regiment upon its 
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also, had been raising and training his famous Lusitanian 
Legion, which was to do excellent service in the near future. 
Finally, the appeal of the Portuguese Regency was met by 
the appointment of Sir Arthur Wellesley to the command 
of a fresh expedition, sufficient to bring up the strength 
of Sir John Cradock’s division in Lisbon to 30,000 of all 
arms. Cradock was sent to govern Gibraltar ; to Wellesley, 
who finally resigned the Irish Secretaryship and his seat in 
Parliament, Avas committed the command of the whole force 
for the defence of Portugal. 

There is no opinion more general than that King George’s 
Ministers, however ready they were to send out expeditions, 
neglected to support them in the field. Writer has followed 
Avriter in wearisome iteration of this charge, taking the cue 
from Napier, who, brilliant and persuasive as a chronicler, 
never could bring himself to say a good word for a Tory 
Government. Nevertheless, in regard to the Peninsular 
Avar, there is abundant and direct evidence to refute this fable. 
Wellesley asked at first for 20,000 men ; when he increased 
his estimate by one-third, reinforcements to that extent 
were put in orders. And so it continued during the five 
years of warfare ; whatever the Commander-in-Chief re- 
quired or asked for he obtained. Money, indeed, was often 
inconveniently scarce; not because of the parsimony of 
Parliament, but by reason of unpunctuality in remittance, 
inevitable in days when ships moved only by favouring 
winds. There Avould bo an end once and for all to the 
senseless parrot cry against the war administration of the 
Portland, Perceval, and Liverpool Cabinets if people would 
but give ear to the man on the spot. 

“I have always,” wrote Wellington to Lord Mahon in 1836, 
“ in public as well as in private, declared my obligations to the 
Government for the encouragement and support they gave me, 
and the confidence with which they treated mo. ... I should not 
like to say [as he had been quoted as saying] that I suppoi’ted 
them more than they supported ma In one sense it is true. It 
is quite certain that my opinion alone was the cause of the con- 
tinuance of the war in the Peninsula. My letters show that I 


patron saint, for whom full pay was drawn and banded over to some religious 
house dedicated to his memory. Among Beresford's earliest reforms was the 
removal of these shadowy warriors from the pay-sheet. 
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encouraged, nay forced, tlie Government to persevere in it. The 
success of the operations of the army supported tliem in power ; but 
it is not true that they did not, in every way in their power — as 
individuals — as Ministers and as a Government — support me.”^ 

Tho retui’n of spring had revived the activity of tlio 
French generals. Marshal Soult, leaving Noy to deal Avith 
a formidable insurrection in Galicia, crossed tho 
^ign of Portuguese frontier on 9 th March, exactly five 
months since tho last of Junot's array had 
quitted tho kingdom. Brushing aside Romana’s 
Spanish corps and such Portuguese forces as lay in his 
way, Soult took Oporto by storm on the 29th and gave 
that city over to the horrors of a sack. The presence of 
Cradock’s corps at Lisbon sufficed to check his furtht':* 
advance, added to Avhich ho had to deal Avith serious dis- 
affection, amounting to mutinous conspiracy, among his OAvn 
officers. 

Landing at Lisbon on 22nd April, Wellesley found 
himself Avithin striking distance of tAvo French armies — that 
of Soult at Oporto, 24,000 strong, and that of Victor at 
Merida, 30,000 strong. Vividly aware of tho importance 
of scoring an early success for the gratification of the British 
public, which is over impatient of Fabian strategy, he 
knew, on the other hand, that defeat meant recall and 
ruin for himself, and, AA'hat counted for a groat deal more 
with that sane head and stout heart, tlio probable abaindon- 
ment of England’s contest Avith Napoleon upon land. Dis- 
posing of these Avcighty considerations in a foAv hours, he 
decided upon attacking Soult. lie had under 
marches^ his Command 25,000 British and 16,000 Portu- 
troops, and 5000 more Avero on the voyage 
from England. Detaching General Mackenzio 
with 12,000 men to act at Alirantes as a check upon 
Victor, and directing Boresford to march with 5800 men 
to act as a flanking force upon tho right of the main 
advance, he corrjpleted a concentration of 18,370 troops, 


Wellesley 

marches 


^ Stanhope's Conversational p. 82. Napier makes out Perceval to have been 
the worst of the three Prime Ministers in this rcsjiect, but Wellington told 
Greville that he considered Napier very unfair to Perceval (Greville Memoirs^ 
part i. vol. iii. 271). 
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with 24 guns, at Coimbra on 1st May. Soult, whose 
force of 24,000 was dangerously extended upon a front of 
forty miles, was preparing to evacuate Oporto and retreat 
with his plunder into Leon. Wellesley moved forward 
from Coimbra on 7th May, driving Franceschi out of Alber- 
garia on tho 10th and from Grijo on the 11th. Early on 
the morning of tho 12 th he was surveying the city of 
Oporto from the height of Serra on the south bank of the 
Douro. His army had covered eighty miles in four days, 
besides skirmishing with the troops of Franceschi and 
Mermet. These generals, after retiring across the river, 
had destroyed the pontoon bridge, and every boat had been 
collected and taken to the northern side. 

While Wellesley was thus reconnoitring the city, Soult 
was just going to bed. Ho had been dictating despatches all 
night, giving directions for tho retreat of his columns upon 
Amarante, and bestowing little thought upon his enemy. 
Was not that river, flowing swift and deep between rocky 
and precipitous banks, sufficient security against any 
menace from the south ? He had still to learn the kind 
of man he had to deal with. Wellesley had come to 
recapture Oporto : tho rushing Douro balked his purpose 
no more than the sluggish Kaitna had done at Assaye. 

A Portuguese barber had come over from the town 
in a skiff during the night, and informed the Prior of 
Amarante, an enthusiastic patriot, that the French expected 
an attack from the sea and had pickets out in that direction, 
but that higher up tho river, along the eastern suburb, no 
watch wfis Icept, although there were empty wine-barges 
lying under the steep river-bank in that quarter. Tho 
Prior imparted this news to Colonel Waters, a most 
excellent scout, who, seeing a slender chance, seized it. 
Taking with them two or three peasants. Waters 
and tho Prior caused the barber to ferry them ^e*Dfuro[ 
over to the French side, where they secured 
four barges and managed to bring them back 
without attracting attention. Wellesley sent for Rowland 
Hill, and ordered him to occupy the Bishop’s Seminary, 
a deserted building standing high within a walled enclosure 
in the eastern suburb. A party of the 3rd Buffs embarked, 
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pushed off, and occupied the Seminary without alarming 
the French. To and fro plied the barges, until the old 
building held a strong garrison of redcoats. Then did 
the French drums beat to arms; Soult tumbled out of 
bed ; his staff started from their midday meal, and Foy 
hurried battalion after battalion “to push the English 
into the river.” Need was there for harder pushing, seeing 
that Wellesley had quietly brought up eighteen guns to the 
Scrra Hill, which swept with shrapnel tho approaches to 
the Seminary. The citizens, finding tho quays unguarded, 
rushed to their boats and began ferrying over tho Guartls 
and Stewart’s brigade; those, marching unopposed through 
tho streets, fell upon the flank and rear of the French. 
Soult, under pressure of this unexpoctcil attack, boat a 
retreat which soon broke into a rout. In miserable weather 
Expulsion of columns through the Sierra Catalina, 

fmm^Portu having abandoned all his sick, lost or destroyed 
all his guns, and burned all his baggage and 
plunder. ' His stragglers and wounded wore 
murdered in scores by tho country people. On 19 th May 
he entered the Spanish town of Orenso, having lost about 
5700 men out of the fine army of 25,000 with which he 
had invaded Portugal ten weeks before. Moore’s retreat 
was amply avenged ; for, whereas IVIooro had brought his 
army to Coruna in condition for winning a pitched battle, 
Soult had lost every gun, and his starving soldiers had no 
more ammunition than was loft in their pouches. For tho 
second time within a year, ho whom Napoleon had sneered 
at jis “a Hindi! general ” had driven every French soldier 
out of Portugal, this time with a loss to his own force of 
no more than 500 killed and wounded. Tho reason for 
Soult’s ultimate escape is simply set forth in Wellesley’s 
letter to Castlereagh ; — 

“ It is obvious that if an army throws away all its cannon, 
equipment, and baggage, and everything that can strengthen it and 
enable it to act together as a body ; and if it abandons all those 
who are entitled to its protection, but add to its weight and impede 
its progress, it must be able to march on roads on which it cannot 
be followed, with any prospect of being overtaken, by an army 
which has not made the same sacrifices.” 


gill. 19th 
May 1809. 
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Having effectively disposed of Soult, and understand- 
ing that Ney had his hands full in Galicia and Asturias, 
Wellesley felt free to turn his attention upon Victor, who 
still kept the headquarters of the 1st corps at Merida. 
Napoleon, profoundly ignorant of Soult's disaster, news of 
which did not oven reach Madrid till 10 th June, had ordered 
Victor to co-operate with Soult in an advance upon Lisbon ; 
but this Victor could not do without exposing his flank and 
rear to tho army of Estremadura, mustering 23,000 sabres 
and bayonets under the Captain-General Cuesta. He there- 
fore retired behind the Tagus, establishing his corps about 
Talavera de la Reyna. 

Wellesley’s real difficulties began when ho opened com- 
munications with Cuesta, proposing immediate operations 
against Victor. Tho Spanish Captain-General 
wiis old, infirm, and irritable ; moreover, events in and Cuesta, 
Seville had tended to excite his prejudice against 
tho British general. The Liberals in the Junta had been 
intriguing busily for the removal of Cuesta from the chief 
command, and tho British ambassador, Frero, perhaps with 
more zeal than discretion, had been tr3dng to get Wellesley 
appointed generalissimo of the Spanish forces, as he had 
already been made in the Portuguese army. It had been 
well for the allies, no doubt, had that appointment been 
made thus early in the war ; but some bitter lessons had to 
bo learnt before the proudest nation in tho world could be 
brought to such a confession of weakness. Cuesta, fully 
informed of all that had gone on in Seville, was in no 
cordial humour towards his foreigpo colleague, and, from the 
first, raised incessant objection to everything that Wellesley 
proposed. However, a plan was agreed upon at last, and 
on 3rd July Wellesley crossed the Spanish frontier with 
21,000 British troops, having Sir Robert Wilson’s Lusi- 
tanions as a flanking colunm to the north. On the 8 th 
the British headquarters reached Flasencia ; on 
the 11th Wellesley had his first interview with 
Cuesta, who lay on the north side of the Tagus 
at Almaraz, with an army reinforced to the 
strength of 36,000 effectives, with 30 guns. For the most 
part these were armed peasantry, splendid material for 

VOL. I. I 
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soldiers, but untrained, undisciplined, and commanded by 
officers generally as ignorant in war as their men.^ 

It was agreed between the two generals that a combined 
advance be mtule upon Madrid, and that General Venegas, 
who commanded the army of La Mancha, 23,000 strong, 
should move from the south upon Arganda, drawing off 
Sebastiani’s 4th French corps from going to the support of 
Victor. Venegas, unluckily, was of the opposite faction in 
politics to Cuesta, and, though nominally under his com- 
mand, also received orders from the Junta independently of 
his chiefl He disobeyed Cuesta on this occasion, allowed 
Sebastiani to form a junction with Victor, and thus brought 
about the failure of the whole campaign. 

Be it observed, once for all, how great an advantage 
was enjoyed by the British and Portuguese armies in this 
war. They were under a single commandcr-in-chicf, whose 
Government, having given him general instructions, loft 
him an absolutely free hand in carrying them out. It 
was far different both with their Spanish allies and 
their French enemy. The Spanish J'untas showed no 
confidence in their generals, interfering continually with 
orders and suggestions; while as to the French, Napoleon 
fancied that he could direct the movements of corps, and 
even of divisions and brigades, from a distance of 3000 
miles. Detailed instruction and harsh reproof jostled each 
other in despatches which, penned on the banks of the 
Danube, were weeks old before they were delivered on the 
Tagus or the Douro. For example, on 12th June, utterly 
uninformed about events at Oporto, the Emperor wrote 
from Schonbrunn, appointing Soult commander-in-chief of 
an army composed of Mortier s, Ney’s, and his own corps, 
with a detailed plan of campaign for “ beating, hunting 
down, and forcing into the sea the British army.” This to 
a marshal who had lost every gun, destroyed his baggage, 
and been hunted out of the country in which he was directed 
to operate ! These orders reached King Joseph and Soult 
on the 1st and 2nd July. 

^ *‘The men are uncommonly fine ; the officers like dried grasses, about 
the height of three penn’orth of halfpence” (Letter from Capt, Dumaresq^ 9th 
Regiment). 
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It is really remarkable how completely the brilliancy of 
Napoleon’s earlier campaigns have blinded historians to the 
blunders ho committed from the moment he quitted the 
pursuit of Moore at Astorga — blunders which would shatter, 
and rightly shatter, the credit of any strategist with his 
reputation to make. From the iirst he misinterpreted the 
nature of tho task ho undertook in trying to hold Spain, 
and called upon his armies to perform what was impossible 
in a country of that physical nature, inhabited by a deter> 
mined and numerous guerrilla. 

Difficulties of transport and supplies, combined with the 
time necessary for Venegas to comply with Cuesta’s orders, 
caused the general advance of the allies to be delayed till 
18 th July — a loss of five or six most precious days, allowing 
a formidable concentration of forces in support of Victor. 
When the allied army reached Talavera on the 22nd, 
Victor was drawn up on the eastern bank of the Alberche 
with but 22,000 men. Wellesley obtained Cuesta’s reluc- 
tant consent to a combined attack at dawn next day, and 
had his troops in position at 8 A.M. for that purpose; but 
the Captain-General had changed his mind; the Spanish 
sirmy never loft its lines, and the golden opportunity went 
by. Tho attack was postponed till next morning, when 
Victor was found to have decamped in the night. Then 
Wellesley’s anger flamed out against his colleague. He in- 
formed Cuesta that the British army was on half rations 
already, that there was no sign of the Junta fulfilling their 
promise to supply provisions, and that he would not march 
another furlong in the direction of Madrid. Cuesta was 
now full of ardour ; Victor was in full flight ; if the British 
declined to move, that should not stop the Spanish army 
taking up the pursuit. “ In that case,” observed Wellesley 
grimly, “ Cuesta will get himself into a scrape ; ” ^ a forecast 
speedily fulfilled ; for on the 25 th, being then within fifteen 
miles of Toledo, Cuesta found himself in the presence not 
only of Victor’s corps but of those of Sebastiani and King 
Joseph — 46,000 of the best troops in Europe against 32,000 
Spaniards who could not manoeuvre. Next morning Cuesta 
beat a confused retreat, and Victor, strangely slack in 

^ Despaiohf to Frere, 25th July. 
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pursuit, allowed him to resume his position in Taliivera on 
the 27 th. 

The whole front of the allies extended nearly three 
miles in a northerly direction from the banks of the 
Tagus to the foothills of Montalban. The 
Taiavera, Spanish army, on the right of the lino, wore 
jnly isw^**** securely ensconced in the walled town of Taia- 
vera, and in the extensive gardens and olive 
grounds sui-rounding it. The British were extended across 
the plain, their right Hank resting on the olive groves, 
their left on the slope of the Cerro do Medellin. Victor, 
not caring to wait till the corps of Joseph and Sebastian! 
.should come up, undertook a reconnaissance in force about 
seven o’clock in the evening. The approach of the French 
brought about a display which gave Wellesley, who 
witnessed it, a foretaste of the quality of his allies. Four 
Spanish battalions, after firing a tremendous volley at im- 
practicable range, cast away their arms and ran, officers and 
all, “ fi’ightened by the noise of their own fire.” ^ They 
scoured down the valley, spreading reports that the army 
had been cut to pieces, and some of them fell to plundering 
the British baggage train. 

Victor, having accomplished his object in ascertaining 
the disposition of the allies, fell back; but sent Ruffin’s 
division forward for a night attack, Avhich came nearer 
success than it should have done, had the British pickets 
been properly posted. 

At daybreak on the 28th Ruffin renewed the attack, 
but was repulsed with heavy loss. Then the three marshals 
of the French army hold a consultation. King Joseph and 
Jourdan were for taking up a position of observation, until 
Soult should have time to accomplish his march from the 
north and fall upon Wellesley’s communications. Well for 
the allies that V^iotor’s fiery temper bore down the saga- 
city of his colleagues, for the British were in dire straits for 
want of food ; the alcaldes of the neighbouring villages had 
failed, probably through inability, to supply 250,000 rations 
contracted for by Wellesley and promised by the Junta. 
Victor insisted hotly that if Joseph and Jourdan declined 

* So Wellesley accounted for their panic to Gastlereagb. 
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battle, ilfaudrait renmcer in faire la gmrre. They consented 
reluctantly, wincing by anticipation under the distant Em- 
perors rebukes should the British army escape from the 
trap into which it had run. 

In truth the trap was far more deadly than Wellesley 
could have suspected. It was hardly credible that Soult 
could take the field again so soon after the loss of all his 
military equipment ; nor did the British general know that 
Ney and Kellermann, having evacuated Galicia and Astu- 
rijxs in disgust, were on the march to form a junction 
with Soult at Salamanca. Had Wellesley known this, it 
is hardly probable that ho would have remained to the 
north of the Tagus; certainly he must have fallen back 
from Talavera. 

Victor then carried his purpose. At about two o’clock 
his columns advanced to the attack, covered by a tremen- 
dous artillery fire at 600 and 800 yards range. The 
Spanish army was left unmolested and innocuous amid the 
garden walls and olive yards of Talavera throughout the 
day.^ The details of the conflict, the steadiness of the 
British infantry under the impetuous and reiterated on- 
slaught of the French, the precision of their volleys and 
the ruin wrought by their charge, the timely skill with 
which Wellesley handled his slender reserve, the ill chance 
which wrecked the light cavalry — all these must bo read 
in other pages, ivnd may never be read by soldiers without 
a thrill. At five o’clock the attack had been repulsed at 
every point. Joseph still held his reserves in hand, but 
this time ho refused to heed Victor’s passionate appeal to 
lead them to a fresh attack. Before nightfall the whole 
French army was in retreat. “ The battle of Talavera,” 
wrote Wellesley to an old Indian comrade, “ was the hardest 
fought of modern times. The fire at Assaye was heavier 
while it lasted ; but the battle of Talavera lasted for two 
days and a night. Each party engaged lost a fourth of 

* It would be unjust not to acknowledge the good service rendered by 
Basseconrt’s Spanish division of 6000, which Cuesta sent out to strengthen 
the British lino and which Wellesley posted upon his outer flank; also by 
the Duke of Albuquerque’s cavalry division, six regiments and a battery of 
horse-artillery, which formed up behind the British cavalry, also on the left 
of the line. 
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their numbers.” ^ Three circumstances mainly contributed 
to the victory — Wellesley’s sagacity in the choice of a 
position, the steadiness of the British infantry, and the 
superiority of lino over column as a fighting formation. 
All that was wanted to turn the retreat of the French into 
a rout was that Cucsla should move out upon their flank 
and rear after the attack had finally failed. It was not 
cowardice that kept him inactive, but simply the inability 
of his troops to manoeuvre. The losses were very heavy 
on both sides; those of the British amounting to 5365 
men, of whom 801 were killed, including two generals and 
three colonels commanding battalions. The casualties of 
the French were returned as 7268. 

No mention of the battle of Talavera may bo so bri.;f 
as not to make note of the arrival of Robert Craufurd’s 
Light Brigade. Landing at Lisbon after the British had 
marched, Craufui’d set out upon their tracks. At Naval 
Moral ho heard that, a battle was impending, dropped his 
baggage at Oropesa, and pressed forward with his three 
battalions and the A troop of Horse Artillery, arriving at 
Talavera only in time to witness the French retreat, having 
covered forty-three miles in twenty-two hours.® These 
three regiments, the 43 rd, 52 nd, and 95 th, formed the 
nucleus of the famous Light Division. 

Not until 1st August did Wellesley realise how gravely 
he was compromised by the approach of Soult. Only 
vague rumours had reached him, but now came 
at*pia^rida[* Certain intelligence that the French were in 
1805 ^"®' Plasencia, directly upon his line of communi- 
cations. Leaving the Spanish commander-in- 
chief in charge of the British sick and wounded, Wellesley 
marched on 3rd August, intending to give battle to Soult 
at Oropesa. But Cuesta, scared by a premature report of 
Victor’s return, left his charge and hastened to join Wel- 
lesley. The position was intensely critical. The British 
general, deprived of his support at Talavera, cut off from 
his base in Portugal, and hampered by the presence of an 

' Wellington’s SuppL DespateJua, vi. 431, 

® Alison (vol. vii. p. 748) reports Craufurd’s inarch to have been 62 miles 
in 26 hours, which is probably an exaggerated estimate. 
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impracticable colleague, learnt for the first time what was 
Soult’s real strength — three corps, numbering 53,000 men. 
There was but one way to save his army, now reduced to 
18,000 eflfectives, and he took it. Crossing the bridge at 
Arzobispo, ho placed the Tagus between himself weiiesiey 
and the enemy. Cuesta, as usual, disagreed with 
Wellesley, declared he would fight the French Tagus, 4th 
at Oropesa, but thought better of it, and followed 
across the river on the 6 th. His rearguard was severely 
handled by Soult’s cavalry, losing thirty guns, including four- 
teen which had been captured from Sebastiani at Talavera. 
This was his last exploit. A few days later the old man 
was struck by paralysis and superseded in his command. 

Soult earnestly desired to press his advantage by ad- 
vancing into Portugal ; but King Joseph, nervous about 
the safety of his capital, would not allow it. Disregarding 
the Emperor’s commission to Soult, Joseph deprived him 
of the 6th corps, sending Ney back to Salamanca for the 
protection of Leon and Old Castile, and directing Soult to 
hold his corps in observation. Victor, who was loft free 
to act, declined to hazard his corps in the tremendous 
defiles of the Sierra de Guadalupe ; wherefore the British 
army remained in a strong defensive position at Zaraicejo 
and Deleytosa, unmolested, but nearly starving. 

On 20th August, therefore, Wellesley broke up and, 
leaving the wilderness, retired upon the fertile country 
about Badajos. Here sufficient supplies were forthcoming, 
and here headquarters remained till 3rd December. The 
campaign had failed ; but its lessons were not thrown away. 
Never again could Wellesley reckon upon co-operation with 
Spanish generals, nor rely upon the promises of Spanish 
Juntas. Henceforward his operations against the French 
must be conducted independently of such untrustworthy 
allies. As for the future, he was as far as possible from 
despair. Canning, having hoard of the destruction of the 
power of Austria at Wagram on 6 th July, and of the 
armistice which left Napoleon free to concentrate his 
whole strength upon the Peninsula, wrote on 12 th August 
to the Marquess Wellesley, who had replaced Mr. Frere 
as British Minister at Seville. In this letter Canning threw 
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upon Sir Arthur Wellesley the whole responsibility of de- 
ciding whether the British army should co-operate further 
with the Spanish forces in offensive movements, whether 
it should bo employed in defensive operations upon the 
soil of Portugal, or whether it should bo withdrawn 
altogether. Sir Arthur’s reply was firm and explicit. 
After his experience of the reliance to bo placed on the 
Spanish army, and having regard to the reinforcements 
which Napoleon could send across the Pyrenees, ho sot aside 
as hopeless any attempt to regain Madrid, and emphatically 
warned the Government against entertaining any such 
design at present ; but ho spoke with confidence of his 
power to hold Portugal, or at least Lisbon.^ Nobody can 
peruse the despatches of this great cominandcr without 
being struck by two main features in them — first, a uniform 
moderation of phrase, amounting sometimes to coldness, 
and second, an extraordinary accuracy of forecast, enabling 
him to prepare for events and combinations many months 
before they came into* being. Thus, having given his advice 
to the British Cabinet, he visited Lisbon in October, .and 
laid the great design which was to make the campaign of 
the following year one of the most memorable and instruc- 
tive in military annals. 

Leaving the British army in winter quarters, notice 
must now be made of certain events in England, which, 
taken in conjunction with the effacement of Austria .as 
a military factor, the failure of Wellesley’s march upon 
Madrid, and the domestic scandal which had brought 
about the retirement of the Comm.ander-in-Chief, seemed 
enough to discourage the boldest Ministry — to overthrow 
the strongest. 

Unhappily, Castlereagh hod not yet been cured of the 
inveterate policy of isolated expeditions. Napoleon ever 
struck at the breast or head of an enemy ; Great Britain 
aimed at crippling the extremities. So now, undeterred by 
the barrenness of the Maida campaign in 1806 , the War 
Minister planned another attempt upon Calabria and 
Naples, designing thereby to relieve the pressure upon 
the Austrian army in Northern Italy. Never did history 
^ Sir A. Wellesley to Lord Castlereagh, 24th Aug. 1809. 
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repeat itself with more monotonous fidelity. Fifteen 

thousand British troops embarked in Sicily under the 

same commander (Sir John Stuart) as led the 

earlier expedition, took possession of a line of 

French posts opposite Messina, eaptured the 

island fortresses of Ischia and Procida with 

1500 prisoners and 100 guns, and then, finding them- 

selves unable to retain their conquests, took ship again for 

Sicily. 

Far more ambitious was Oastlereagh’s other project, 
Avith consequences proportionately disastrous. For some 
years he had nourished the design of operating 
in the Low Countries in order to encourage wa^heren*** 
Prussia to assume the offensive against Holland, 
now a Napoleonic kingdom ; ^ the campaign of 
Jena rendered that scheme abortive ; but when Austria 
again took up arms against Napoleon in the spring of 
1809, Castlereagh conceived that an effective diversion in 
her favour might be caused by the seizure of Walcheren 
Island and Flushing and the destruction of the arsenal 
.and dockyards of Antwerp. Accordingly the most power- 
ful expedition that had ever left the British shores assembled 
in the Downs toAvards the end of July, consisting of 39 sail 
of the line, 3G frigates, and a host of smaller vessels, with 
an army of 40,000 men. The fleet Avas commanded by 
Sir Rieh.ard Strachan, an excellent but somewhat choleric 
officer; the army by the Earl of Chatham, whose solitary 
recommendation was being the elder brother of Pitt — ^his 
one memorable action, that he Avas the only member of the 
Court of Inquiry upon the Cintra Convention Avho voted 
that Sir Arthur Wellesley should be tried by court-martial.^ 

^ CasUereagh^ s Correspondence^ vi. 248 et aeq. The Marquess of London- 
derry, editor of these letters, observes in regard to some of the memoranda 
on the projected expedition that they must have been written before January 
1809, because Sir John Moore, who was killed in that month, is referred to 
as the probable commander of the troops ; but the reference to the expected 
co-operation of Russia (page 258) points to a much earlier date, anterior to the 
treaty of Tilsit (1807), 

A man reputed to possess an excellent understanding, but whose very 
name was almost proverbial for enervation and indolence. ... It was said 
that a hesitation and reluctance on the part of the Ministry to employ such a 
general was overcome by the influence of a lady of the Court.” (Annual EegiaUr^ 
1809, p. 223.) The concluding reference appears to be to Queen Charlotte. 
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The expedition sailed on 28 th and 29 th July. Flush- 
ing wivs invested on 1st August, but so languidly were the 
siege works carried forward that the bombai’d- 
ofTiusWng” ment did not begin till the 13 th. On the 
15 th General Monnet capitulated, and his garri- 
son of 6000 became prisoners of war. Mean- 
while the French forces in Belgium had concentrated for 
the defence of Antwerp ; Strachon and Chatham disagreed 
about the plan of operations; further advance up the 
Scheldt was given up; half the troops were sent home 
in September, Chatham requesting and obtaining leave to 
accompany them. The rest of the army Avent into winter 
quarters for the permanent occupation of the dismal 
island of Walcheren; but fever broke out and wrought 
such frightful ravages as made it necessary to recall the 
whole force, and the island was finally evacuated on 23 rd 
December. 

This Walcheren bungle brought to an angry heotl the 
difference between Canning and Castlercagh. Hitherto, it 
had seemed, no monarch could be better served by two 
Ministers so exactly the complement of each other. In 
gifts, natural or acquired, one contributed what the other 
lacked — Castlereagh repairing by suavity and tact such 
lesions as might be wrought by Canning’s mordant wit 
and imperious temper — Canning masking with consum- 
mate speech the halting utterance of his colleague. Why 
should such a perfect arrangement have ceased to be ? 
The answer comes from the unalterable nature of man. 

From its first conception, Canning had disapproved of 
the expedition to Flushing ; in fact, during the whole spring 
CannitiR’sin- Summer he had been striving to procure 

mgueapinst fcJie removal of Castlercagh from the War Office. 
ApriiS^^. ’ Early in April he had informed the Duke of 
1809. Portland that, unless the conduct of the war 

wore put into the hands of another than Castlereagh, he. 
Canning, must ask leave to retire from the Cabinet. It 
does not appear that Canning actually wished to drive his 
colleague out of the Ministry ; the War Office and Colonial 
Office were then administered by the same chief, and he 
might have been satisfied to see Castlereagh give up the 
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one and retain the other,^ At the same time, it must be 
remembered that the retirement of the Duke of Portland 
was considered imminent; that Castlereagh, as leader of 
the House of Commons, would have a superior claim to 
Canning for the first place in the Government, and that 
Canning had marked that place for himself. 

The Duke asked for time to consult his other colleagues. 
Hearing nothing more of the matter. Canning wrote to Port- 
land on 25 th May, reiterating his intention to resign, where- 
upon the old Duke wrote in dismay to Lord Eldon : “ If 
this cannot be prevented I see nothing but ruin to the 
eountry and to Europe, and so I told Canning most plainly 
and distinctly.”^ On 31st May Canning laid his resigna- 
tion before the King, who, having of course been fuUy 
acquainted with the circumstances from the first, desired 
him to retain office until his Majesty should have con- 
sidered the whole matter. 

On 21st June, the day of the prorogation of Parliament, 
the Duke told Canning that the King had consented to a 
rearrangement of the duties of the War Office, and had 
commissioned Lord Camden to communicate this to Castle- 
reagh. Six days later. Canning, learning that no such 
communication had been made, again tendered his resigna- 
tion, and was informed that it was the King’s pleasure that 
Lord Castlereagh should not be informed of the intended 
change until after the expedition to the Scheldt had sailed. 
A fortnight passed ; once again Canning demanded either 
that the rearrangement of offices should be carried out or 
that he should be permitted to retire ; once again he con- 
sented to the postponement of the whole matter until the 
result of the expedition should be known. All this time 
Lord Camden, the President of the Council, a connection 
by marriage and intimate friend of Castlereagh, had been 
in Portland’s confidence, and the King had approved of 

^ Eldon, who disliked and distrusted Canning, wrote on 7th June to 
Portland : “ The great object, and indeed the tine qud non, with Canning is 
to take from Lord Castlereagh the conduct of the war ; and i>erhaps Canning 
may go so far as to wish that he may not keep the seals, but have some other 
Cabinet ollice. But if Lord Castlereagh gives up the War Department, I 
think Canning would be satisfied, for the present at least.” (Twiss, i. 406.) 

* Ibid., 406. 
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Castlereagh being informed by Camden of what was passing ; 
but Portland, anxious to avoid a break-up of the Cabinet, 
and trusting that some great success in Holland would turn 
the edge of Canning’s displeasure, exacted a promise from 
Camden to make no communication to Castlereagh. The 

The Cabinet hopes wcro daslicd on 2nd September 

crisis, Sept. when it Avas announced in London that the 
enterprise against Antwerp had come to nought. 
Next day Canning Avrote to the Prime Minister reminding 
him of all that had passed, and calling upon him to fulfil 
his agreement. 

Noav the Duke of Portland Avas sevonty-ono, riddled 
Avith gout and racked with gravel. Moreover, he Avas just 
recovering from a severe stroke of paralysis tmd Avas Aveai y 
of the whole affair. He told Canning that he had made 
up his mind to retire; whereupon Canning instantly de- 
manded that his OAvn resignation should be laid before the 
King. Of course these resignations made it necessary to 
enlighten Lord Castlereagh upon their cause. He Avas 
thunderstruck ; behind his back he had been pronounced, 
both by the King and his political chief, unfit for his office ; 
he threw it up at once, and proceeded to deal Avith Avhat 
he considered the treachery of his colleague. Canning had 
obtained a promise that he, Castlereagh, should be deprived 
of the War Office, and yet had acted “ Avith him in the 
meantime as in full confidence, in matters of infinite 
delicacy;”^ it was a fighting matter. Castlereagh, after 
making full inquiry into the transaction, felt that ho had 
been deeply wronged, and sent Lord Yarmouth with a 
Duel between challenge to Canning. They mot at Putney 
CastieJliigh^ Hoath at 7 A.M. on 21st September, Charles 
2 ^st^i^pt.^ ’ Rose Ellis® acting as Canning's second. Caii- 
ning’s bullet cut a button off the right breast of 
Castlereagh’s coat, while Castlereagh’s bullet found its billet 
in Canning’s thigh ; and so the honour of tAvo Secretaries 
of State was satisfied. 

The pious Wilber force was shocked, blaming Castlcreagh’s 
“Irish education and habits. Manent vestigia ruris;’* but 


^ Lord Eldon to Sir William Scott. 
Created Lord Seaford in 1820. 
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public opinion laid tho blame on Canning, who, by-the-by, 
was an Irishman also. “ I think,” wrote Lord Eldon to his 
wife, “ tho individual who has occasioned all this mischief is 
Vanity in human form. Nothing will serve him but what 
he will never be permitted to be.” Canning made public 
tho fact that, from tho first, ho had urged that the action he 
had taken against Castloreagh should bo made known to him ; 
but then, people said, he had acquiesced in concealment and 
had continued to work for his rival’s removal while treating 
him with a show of confidence. Castlereagh’s suavity and 
agreeable presence had won him the favour of the House 
of Commons as its leader ; even extreme members of tho 
opposition — “the Mountain,” as they were proud to be 
called — spoke kindly of him, and traced the quarrel to 
Canning’s jealous ambition.^ Mon of Canning’s own party 
recognised him as indispensable, but they neither loved nor 
trusted him. 

Tho fact was pretty clear that Canning had far more 
in view than merely replacing Castlereagh at the War 
Office by Lord Wellesley. The Walcheren fiasco came 
opportunely to justify his view about the defects of that 
department ; but above and beyond all that was the question 
who should succeed Portland as Prime Minister. The King 
himself had warned Ministers in August that they should 
look out for a new chief. Who should it be ? If Castle- 
reagh left the War Office without credit, even his position 
as leader of the House of Commons would hardly entitle 
him to look for the first place in the Government. There 
remained as likely aspirants Lord Liverpool, Lord Wellesley, 
and tho Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Perceval ; but all 
these Canning dismissed from the running in a letter to 
tho last named. He told Perceval that he had resolved to 
servo in no Cabinet the chief whereof was a peer, adding 
in plain terms that he considered himself better qualified 
for the post than Perceval. 

Undoubtedly Canning was right. For one who in 
range and penetration of intellect, in force and quality of 
eloquence, so far excelled all those holding or aspiring to 
office, there was but one place possible, unless he had been 

^ Creevey PcLpers^ i. 98» 99, 106, et passim. 
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endowed with the rare faculty of subordinating personal 
ambition to public welfare. The want of this faculty was 
Canning’s chief defect, and proved tho ultimate cause of his 
eclipse. There is no attribute which so surely attracts the 
confidence of colleagues and tho public to a statesman as a 
reputation for disinterestedness, and to that Canning had 
for ever forfeited all title. Otherwise he must have suc- 
ceeded Portland in a position whore history would havo 
ranked him as a minister with Pitt. 

The two principal figures in tho administration having 
followed its chief into retirement, the King was thrown into 
such perplexity and agitation as made men apprehend 
another attack of insanity.^ Tho difiiculty lay in tho 
scantiness of material for a purely Tory cabinet — “ We 
shall live for about a fortnight after Parliament meets,” 
said Eldon® — and in the King’s objection to have recourse 
to tho party of emancipation for a coalition. Finally, on 
23rd September his Majesty overcame his feelings and 
authorised Perceval to form a coalition government with 
the help of Lords Grey and Grenville. Both these lords 
declined, seeing that tho bar to reopening the Roman 
Catholic question had not been removed ; and Perceval, 
after an ineffectual attempt to secure the adher- 
adminlstra^* ence of some of Lord Sidmouth’s friends without 
their chief, completed a cabinet of ton Tories. 
Lord Liverpool succeeded Castlcreagh at tho 
War Office ; Lord Wellesley followed C.anning at the Foreign 
Office ; the only cabinet ministers in the House of Commons 
being Perceval, Yorke, and Ryder. Nobody expected that 
the government would live a month, but tho King let it be 
known that if his ministers were not properly supported 
he intended to dissolve tho parliament ; and tho threat was 
effective. 

*■ Lord Eldon to his wife, 22nd Sept. (Twiss, i. 418). * Ibid. 
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Wellesley had managed to extricate himself handsomely 
from an almost desperate situation on the Tagus, and his 
success had been rewarded by a peerage and a . , 

pension of £2000 a year for three lives; but Ministers, 
the parliamentary Opposition took full advan- 
tage of the material provided for bringing discredit on the 
Government. They delighted to exalt the prowess of the 
enemy and to cast reflections upon the youthful general 
commanding at the front, whereby they furnished Napoleon 
with his favourite reading throughout the war, for he was 
ever a diligent student of English journals. The verbal 
virulence of these debates no doubt misled him grievously 
as to the nature of the forces opposed to him ; still, as a 
soldier, he must have been tickled when he read how 
Mr. Vernon, “ in a maiden speech,” laid down that “ Lord 
Wellington might have learned more discretion from the 
experience of Sir John Moore’s incursion into Spain.” 

On the whole, the Government came pretty well out 
of the debates on the Talavera campaign. They had the 
King at their back, and in front of them an Opposition 
distracted by intestine jealousies. James Abercromby, 
Tierney, Whitbread, and George Ponsonby each had pre- 
tensions to the leadership vacated by the removal of 

Lord Grey to the House of Lords. Each had his group 

1«8 
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of partisans, and when ultimately the choice fell upon 
Ponsonby all the other cliques took dire umbraigo. 

Ministers did not faro so well over the Walcheren 
affair. First, on 26 th January they suffered defeat upon 
Lord Porchestor’s motion for on inquiry by the House of 
Commons into the expedition to the Scheldt, Castlercagh, 
with whom lay the chief responsibility for the expedition, 
voting in support of the motion and aigainst Ministers. 
But Canning, i\lthough well known to have disapproved 
of the whole plan from the first, had the generosity to 
speak eloquently in defence of his former colleagues, tind 
to march with them to defeat in the lobbies. Again on 
23rd February, and a third time on 2nd March, Ministers 
were in a minority ; yet they carried on, not in virtue of 
the confidence of Parliament and the country (so grievously 
had that been shaken by the disclosures of the Walcheren 
inquiry), but because they were the only possible Govern- 
ment. The Opposition had fallen afresh to loggerheads 
over the Bill conferring a pension upon Lord Wellington. 
The extreme party — “the Mountain” — adopted the views 
of the Common Council of London, Avho petitioned the 
King not to award any distinction to the victor of Talavera 
for having exhibited, “ with equal rashness and ostentation, 
nothing but a useless valour ” ; but the patriot Whigs 
took a very different line, “All our indignation against 
Wellington,” writes the Radical Creevey, “ ended in smoak. 
Opposition to his thanks was so unpopular, that some of 
the stoutest of our crew slunk away.” ^ 

The Radicals devised humorous revenge upon the 
dignified reserve of Lords Grey .and Grenville. A mass 
meeting of the lowest of the populace was held in Palace 
Yard, where a petition was agreed to for parliamentary 
reform. It began, “ Whereas by a petition presented in 
1798 by Charles Grey, Esq., now Earl Grey,” and was 
drawn in precisely the same terms as the former one. 
The sting of the joke was that the ojfficial Whigs had 
refused to move in the matter of parliamentary reform 
during the continuance of the war. 

In the useful and practical crusade against sinecures 

* Creevey Petpere^ i. 127. . 
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both wings of tho Opposition were united, and took advan- 
tage of tho weakness of the Government to press for stricter 
control over public expenditure. For this there was crying 
need. From tho third report of the Seleot Committee 
on Finance it appeared that, in spite of tho reduction 
already effected by tho abolition of sinecures, no less than 
XI, 5 00,0 00 was still spent yearly in remuneration of such 
as remained. In previous sessions the House of Lords 
had repeatedly thrown out Bills sent up from 
the House of Commons prohibiting the grant of against sine- 
places and pensions in reversion ; but the time 
was at hand when such opposition could not be main- 
tained. Tho report of the Select Committee on Sinecure 
Places was presented in June, whieh, Avhilo carefully refrain- 
ing from dealing with any appointments, however devoid 
of duties, connected in the remotest Avay with service 
of tho royal family, scheduled salaries to tho amount of 
X8 1,580 per annum for which no value whatever was 
received by the public, and recommended their abolition. 
Those form a curious list, ranging from the Keeper of the 
Great Seal, who drew X2441 for doing nothing, down to 
tho Surveyor of Green Wax in tho Exchequer, who received 
X94 a year for doing no more. The dawn of political 
purity, inaugurated by Pitt, was broadening, but the light 
penetrated slowly into the murky labyrinth of peculation 
and costly favouritism which had grown up so thickly 
round tho Court and the Cabinet. 

The tidings from tho Spanish armies after Wellington's 
retreat to Badajos in September 1809 were of a tenour to 
test to the utmost both the courage of the new Ministers 
and confidence in their general. Instead of making use 
of the natural advantages of their country for defensive 
warfare, the Spanish generals continually sought to fight 
pitched battles, with the result that at Christmastide 
the only complete force left to them in the field was 
one of 13,000 men under tho Duque de Albuquerque in 
Estremadura. 

The British Government had been shorn at one stroke 
of the two Ministers mainly, one may say entirely, re- 
sponsible for the Peninsular campaign ; it is not surprising, 

VOL. I. K 
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therefore, to mark a change of tono in the War Office corre- 
spondence with Wellington.^ “ How can you get your 
Progress of safoly away if the French advance against 

the war, you ? ” was the keynote of Liverpool’s letters, so 
soon as tho peace with Austria and the treaty 
of Schonbrunn (20th October 1809) set Napoleon free to 
concentrate all his forces upon tho war in tho Peninsula. 
Wellington’s replies were consistently calm and reassuring. 
“ I believe I can hold my own against any force the French 
can bring against me. If I am foreed out of the country, 
I shall bring tho army away in safety.”* In justice to 
Perceval and his colleagues, it must be said that they 
never contemplated abandoning Spain and Portugal to 
their fate ; neither did Liverpool, as War Minister, construe 
evacuation of Portugal as synonymous with desertion of the 
Peninsula. He suggested a plan of embarking the army at 
Lisbon and conveying it round to Cadiz. Privately, to 
Mr. Stuart,* British Minister at Lisbon, Wellington con- 
fessed to feeling some irritation at tho attempt to direct a 
campaign across a thousand miles of ocean. 

It will not answer in these times to receive private hints and 
opinions from Ministers, which, if attended to, would lea<l to an 
act directly contrary to the spirit, and even the letter, of the 
public instructions ; at the same time, if not attended to, the 
danger of the responsibility imposed by the public instructions is 
increased tenfold.” * 

What remains one of the most humiliating features of 
those years is the constant attempt of tho extreme section 
Unpatriotic Opposition to inflict injury on tho Govem- 

the o*'* ment by hampering them in tho conduct of tho 
tion, 1 ^- war. The chief military adviser of the Carlton 
1810. House party was Lord Hutchinson, an ex- 

perienced soldier, who had commanded tho 1st Division 
under Abereromby in Egypt and sucoeeded to the chief 
command upon the death of that general. He did not 
hesitate to sink his patriotism in the spirit of faction. 

* See Wellington’s Despatches, vols. v. and vi., passim. 

* Ibid., V. 273, 276. 

* Afterwards Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 

* Ibid., vi. 48 ; 21st April 1810. 
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“Lord Hutchinson,” writes Creevey on 23rd February, 
“thinks Wellington ought to be hanged. ... In his last 
despatch he [Wellington] has written under the greatest 
possible fright, and has pressed the Government for positive 
instructions whether he is to come away or stay. Lord 
Hutchinson thinks that orders are gone for him to evacuate 
Portugal.” ^ 

The despatch referred to has been quoted above. 
Wellington’s quiet assurance stiffened the resolve of Ministers, 
who asked in June for a vote of credit for three millions. 
Whitbread pointed scornfully to the barren results of 
Wellington’s operations, the folly of accepting his favourable 
estimate of Portuguese auxiliaries, and the rashness of con- 
tinuing to expose a small British force to the concentrated 
attack of Napoleon’s enormous armies. But Canning, from 
the bench behind Ministers, supported them with equal fire 
and grace. Repelling the taunt that Talavera was a barren 
victory, he replied that it was “not unproductive, but as 
advantageous as brilliant, if we take into account that it 
immediately opened to us the gates of Cadiz,” which the 
Spanish Junta had kept jealously closed until that victory 
had been won. “Cadiz is now occupied by British con- 
jointly with Spanish troops. . . . While Cadiz is safe, 
Spain is not lost ; and while all is not lost, all is ultimately 
retrievable.” Noble, brave words to be nobly, bravely 
fulfilled ; though many who heard and cheered them must 
have felt that the hope was forlorn. 

The debate is well worth studying, were it only to show 
how factious opposition should be met. There were men on 
the Speaker’s left individually as courageous and patriotic 
as any on his right, but they had opposed the war from 
the beginning, and now the spirit of party pricked them on 
to win a triumph over what seemed a tottering administra- 
tion. Such conduct was their undoing. Carping criticism 
of the commander of the forces operating against prodigious 
odds — disparaging taunts against the army — perpetual 
censure of Ministers manfully pursuing their purpose : 
these evoked no response from the country, and drove the 
Grey and Grenville Whigs into inaction. Canning’s trumpet 

1 Creevey Papers^ i. 130. 
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note sounded fiir across the land. From hall and cabin, 
city and hamlet, English vale and Scottish glen, came 
back the same homely but hearty echo — “ We must beat 
‘ Boney ’ 3 ” 

Napoleon by this time had realised what he had taken 
in hand in Spain. “ 11 parait que e’est un hommo, ce 
Wellesley,” was his comment on Talavera. But, although 
Austria had been eowed down, he found it impossible to 
take the field in person. He Avas doubly occupied in the 
divorce of his Empress Josephine and his betrothal to the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa of Austri.a. Therefore he com- 
mitted the task of driving the English into the sea to the 
marshal he esteemed the best — Massdna, Prince of Essling, 
V enfant ch&ri dc la victoire, to whom he committed 100,000 
troops released from service in Germany. 

On the approach of this most famous marshal, Welling- 
ton broke up from Badajos on 15 th January, AvithdroAv 
across the Tagus, and established his headquarters on 
Portuguese soil at Viseu. His strength Avas about 23,000 
British, besides 30,000 Portuguese under Marshal Beresford. 
The secret of his confidence had been well kept ; the hour 
was at hand when it should bo disclosed Avith dramatic 
effect. 

The English press, mischievously nimble in picking 
up and publishing every piece of military intelligence, re- 
The lines of gardlcss of the advantage conferred upon the 
Torres Vedras. enemy,^ had taken no notice of the diligence of 
thousands of spades, Avhich, directed by Colonel Richard 
Fletcher of the Engineers, had been transforming the entire 
tongue of land whereon Lisbon is built into a vast fortress 
covering about 500 square miles of ground. Napoleon’s 
system of military espionage was very effective; but the 
very magnitude of Wellington’s design baffled the under- 
standing of his agents. Three lines of fortification were 
drawn from side to side of the promontory, the outermost 
consisting of a line of redoubts connected by scarps cut in 

^ In 1811 Berthier wrote to Mass«$iia ; “We are perfectly informed by 
the English ; much better than you are. The Emperor reads the London 
journals, and every day a number of letters by the Opposition, whereof some 
accuse Lord Wellington and discuss your operations in detail.” 
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the brow of a range of hills for a distance of seven-and- 
twenty miles. Tho second line, six to eight miles in 
rear of the first, was similar, and measured four-and- 
twenty miles in length. The third lino, twenty - four 
miles behind tho second, was but 3000 yards long, and 
was planned to cover a forced embarkation, should the 
need arise. 

Not a word about this mighty work did its designer 
breathe either to his officers or to the Secretary of State, 
so determined was he that no premature hint of the secret 
should get abroad. 

“ I think I am in such a position,” he wrote on 10th February 
to his Adjutant-General Lord Charles Stewart,^ who was at home 
on leave, “that I can retire and embark when I please ; and if 
that be the case, I cannot but feel that the longer I stay the better 
for the cause and the more honourable for the country. ... I 
should be able to effect my object with greater ease, if I was not 
under the necessity of effecting everything, not only without loss, 
but without risk, or even the appearance of risk, in order to please 
the good people who make themselves judges of these matters in 
England.” * 

Well may a lover of his country tremble as he reflects 
how much nearer modern science has brought ” the good 
people ” to tho seat of war, wherever it may be. Looking 
back across the years, how clearly there stands out from the 
dimness the imperishable certainty that upon this retreat 
to Torres Vedras hinged the whole of the Peninsular cam- 
paign — the fate of Europe — the destiny of England; and 
the question presents itself irresistibly : ” Would any general 
have tho hardihood to undertake tho like now, with 
machines in every London club clicking out sensational 
accounts of every incident the moment it occurred ? Would 
Parliament have the moral courage to support such a 
general?” Remembering the emotions that were stirred 
by the burning of a few Boer farmsteads in the African 
campaign of 1899, one may speculate what would be 
tho effect upon our nerves of such operations as Wellington’s 
in 1810. They were of the same nature as those of Robert 

^ Afterwards 3rd Marquess of Londonderry. 

^ Original at Wynyard Park. 
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the Bruce in the Scottish war of independence ; the only 
operations whereby a numerically inferior force can make 
the invader’s position intolerable — namely, the conversion of 
fertile land into desert. 

Exercising his power as Marshal-General of Portugal, 
Wellington first called to arms the whole male population 
of the kingdom ; next he issued a proclamation requiring 
that, upon the advance of the French army, every kind of 
property that could not be removed should be destroyed ; 
lastly, he ordered the whole population in the line of march 
to retire within the lines of Torres Vodras. SulFering, 
hardship, sacrifice of property, were the inevitable conse- 
quences of such strategy as this; but there was another 
circumstanee which it would have been even harder to 
justify, had it been known in England. Early in June 
Massdna laid siege to Ciudad Rodrigo. Welling- 
dad Kodri^, tou had his headquarters at Almeida, close to 
1810.^'**^ the frontier ; Graufurd’s Light Division, holding 
an advanced post on the Coa, were within hearing 
of the siege guns ; their outposts could actually distinguish 
the musketry fire. The brave Marquis Romana passionately 
demanded that Wellington should co-operate in relieving 
the fortress ; Herrasti, commanding the beleaguered garrison, 
sent heart-rending appeals for succour; Massena issued 
proclamations, taunting the Spaniards about their craven 
allies; Spanish officials cursed the cold Englishman, and 
broke off all communication with him. It was a situation 
which, above all others, lashes the impatience of the non- 
combatant public, and tries to the utmost the firmness of 
a commander responsible for an army. Wellington proved 
equal to the trial. Deaf alike to the prayers and curses of 
his allies, and to the murmurs (“croaking” ho called it) 
of his own officers, he declined to move a single brigade 
to Herrasti’s relief. “ I have been most anxiously desirous 
to relieve this place since it has been attacked ; and have 
been prevented . . . only by the certainty which I had that 
the attempt must fail, and that the immediate fall of the 
place and the irrevocable loss of the cause of the Allies 
would be the consequence of the failure.” ^ 

^ Lord Wellington to Lord Liverpool, 11th Jnlj 1810. 
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Ciudad Rodrigo fell on 10th July; on the 24 th Marshal 
Ney drove Craufurd from his position on the Coa, and 
crossed the frontier. On 15 th August he in- 
vested Almeida, the British retiring before him French in- 
to Celorico. Almeida capitulated on the 27 th, 
and now the Portuguese Regency abandoned all 
faith in Wellington. Principal Souza, a fiery 
and most indiscreet patriot, denounced him to the populace 
as having betrayed Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, and as 
designing the speedy embarkation of his army and the 
desertion of Portugal. The situation became dangerous, 
but Wellington proceeded calmly with his fixed plan. 

On 16 th September Massdna advanced from Almeida, 
with a strength of 72,000, the allies falling back before 
him.^ Wellington would have preferred to 
retire steadily upon his fortified lines ; but ^'^orres 
soldiers are not mere pawns on a board ; 
something was wanted to counteract the de- 
pressing effects of prolonged retreat, not to mention the 
British and Portuguese public, whom it was well to keep 
in good humour. On the ridge of Busaco, therefore, he 
determined to give battle, and here, on the 
morning of 27 th September, he received the Busaco, zrth 
French attack. This was delivered in the usual 
way, five heavy columns advancing against the British line, 
which extended about five miles from fiank to flank, practi- 
cally hidden from the assailing force by the comb of the 
ridge. Never did the superb French infantry make a finer 
display of their quality; cavalry was out of the question 
upon such steep ground. One of Regnier’s three columns 
on the French left stormed the height, throwing Picton’s 
3rd Division into confusion, and established itself across 
the broken British line. General Leith promptly moved 
the 5 th Division to Picton’s support, hurled the French 
down the steep, and the danger, so imminent, was repaired. 
On the French right, Ney’s two divisions met with similar 
repulse. Here also one of the columns succeeded in topping 
the ridge, but Craufurd’s Light Division made short work of 
it. Mass^na, deciding that the position of the allies was 

^ Their strength was 47,800» about half being British troops. 
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impregnable, did not renew the attack. The action was 
over by two o’clock, when the French resumed their posi- 
tion of the morning, having lost between 4000 and 5000 
killed and wounded. The loss of the allies amounted to 
not more than 1300. 

On the 29th Wellington resumed the retreat, desiring 
above all things to draw his enemy in pursuit, although 

The retreat suporior in Strength 

resumed, 29th by 12,000 Or 14,000 men. Rearguard actions 
Sept. 1810. affairs of outposts marked the course of 

every day; the whole population swarmed terror-stricken 
on the line of march, abandoning the ungathered vintage, 
seeking protection from the enemy they had so much 
reason to dread, and crowding the highivay to the capital. 
“ By no one who boro a part in that memorable retreat can 
it ever be forgotten. Other scenes may fade in the change 
of succeeding years, or perish utterly from the memory — the 
impression of this can only be effaced by death.” ' 

On the 9 th October the allied army began entering the 
lines and manning the works of Torres Yedras ; nor was it 
until late on the 10 th, when General Clauscl drove some 
troops of the British 1st Division out of Sobral, that Massuna 
became aAvare of the existence in his front of fifty miles of 
fortification mounting many hundreds of guns. Let it stand 
to the eternal honour of the Portuguese nation that during 
all these months, when ruin seemed to impend over the 
country and all therein who had anything to lose, not 
a man had purchased his own safety by selling the .secret 
to the French. 

Secure behind the formidable lines of Torres Vedras, 
well supplied with provisions from the British fleet, the 
allies lay nearly five weeks awaiting attack. But Mass^na 
had tasted the quality of Wellington’s infantry in the open 
at Busaco ; he realised the hopelessness of attacking them 
behind entrenchments ; death, desertion, and disease had 
reduced his army to about 50,000, and daily the difficulty 
of subsistence became greater. On 14th November he 
broke up and retired upon Santarem and Thomar ; he sent 
urgent appeals to Napoleon for reinforcements ; but Napoleon, 

^ Awnali of the Penintvhvr Campaign^ by T. Hamilton^ 29th Regiment. 
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already preparing for the invasion of Russia, had no troops 
to spare for the Peninsula, and sent orders to King Joseph 
and Marshal Soult to go to Massena’s support. Early in 
March 1811, therefore, Massdna made up his mind to 
evacuate Portugal. Ho quarrelled with Ney, 
whom he removed from his command. Closely 
pressed by the allies, he managed to avoid more ^prii isii^*** 
than partial encounters, until, on 7th Api*il, for 
the third and last time the French eagles were driven across 
the frontier, leaving only the garrison of Almeida on Portu- 
guese soil. Wellington having invested that place, Mass^na, 
after being reinforced at Salamiinca, returned for the purpose 
of relieving it, and gave battle to the allies at Fuentes de 
Onoro on 3rd and 5 th May. It was an exceed- Battle of 
ingly critical affair; Wellington’s position was oa^ro^rd 
very faulty and dangerously extended ; he was and 6th May 
obliged to re-form his entire right wing upon a 
new front in presence of Montbrun’s 5000 cavalry, with 
artillery. “ There was not,” says Napier, “ during the war 
a more dangerous hour for England.” In a private letter 
to his brother, Wellington admitted that “ if Bony had been 
there we should have been beaten.” ^ Fuentes de Ofioro 
must be counted a drawn battle, each army occupying 
nearly its original ground on the evening of the second 
day. • After holding his position unchallenged for two days, 
Massuna beat a retreat ; wherefore Napoleon recalled him 
in disgrace, and gave command of the Army of Portugal to 
Marmont, Due de Raguse. 

Meanwhile Soult, having reluctantly quitted Andalusia 
in obedience to Napoleon’s command, fell in with Marshal 
Beresford, whom Wellington had detached with 
22,000 men on 16th March to operate on the Aibuera, i6th 
Guadiana. Beresford had invested Badajos, but 
on the approach of Soult he raised the siege on 13 th 
May, and took up a position about the village of Aibuera. 
Having been reinforced by the Spanish corps of Blake and 
Ballasteros, he was attacked by the French on the 16th 
amid a deluge of rain. The presence of the Spanish troops 

^ Wellington's Supplementary Despalches^ vii. 176. The casualties of the 
allies were returned at 1366 ; those of the French at 2665. 
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nearly brought about irretrievable disaster, owing to their 
inability to manoeuvre. Here, as at Fuentes de Ofioro, 
the critical operation of changing front in presence of 
the enemy well-nigh wrecked the fortunes of the allies. 
“The Spanish troops behaved with the utmost gallantry, 
but it was hopeless to think of handling them.” ^ Beres- 
ford managed to hold his ground, but at deplorable cost, 
his casualties amounting to not less than 7000. The 
French also remained in position that night and all next 
day; but on the 18th they retired to Solano. An event 
had taken place in the capital which gravely compromised 
Napoleon’s authority in Spain. King Joseph, weary of 
the ceaseless wrangling of the marshals and 
caUon<rf*”* discontented with the Emperor’s refusal of 
M^*i8^****’ ^'I'^her subsidy, performed an act of abdication 
and quitted Madrid for the second time in his 
troubled reign. His loss as a monarch might have been 
sustained with equanimity, but he was also a Marshal of 
France, and his flight left the Army of the Centre without 
a head at the very moment when Soult stood most in need 
of its support. This unexpected event threw the plans of 
the French into confusion and gave a desultory character 
to the rest of that season’s campaign. Badajos was re- 
invested by Wellington on 25th May; the siege was raised 
for the second time on 12 th June, because of the concen- 
tration in Estremadura of 60,000 troops under Soult and 
Marmont ; partial engagements between detachments were 
frequent until the end of June, when the two rival 
marshals disagreed between themselves, and once more 
Estremadura was evacuated by the French. The winter 
found Wellington blockading Ciudad Rodrigo, with the 
main body of his army in cantonments in the valleys of 
the Coa, the Douro, and the Mondego. On 1st October 
1811 the French armies in Spain amounted to 364,000 
men; but during the winter months Napoleon withdrew 
many of his best troops for the war with Russia, only partly 
replacing them with fresh conscripts, so that the official 
returns on 15th April 1812 show only 291,300 of all 
arms; while Wellington had in the field and in hospital 

^ Wellington’s Des'paiehet, viii. 487. 
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46,000 British and 28,000 Portuguese soldiers; and there 
vroro besides 6000 British in garrison at Cadiz. Before 
that date, however, two fresh names had been added to 
the British roll of victory. All winter the troops had 
been kept busy making gabions and fascines, while siege 
material was being silently accumulated at Almeida, none 
knew for what purpose, until on 1st January Wellington 
marched with 35,000 troops, and laid siege to gj^ 

Ciudad Rodrigo on the 8th. Marmont, little Storm of 
expecting any movement of the allies in the 
bitter weather that prevailed, had left a garrison 
of but 1800 in that fortress. The siege was 
pressed ; Wellington expecting daily to be forced to raise 
it by the approach of Marmont or Drouet, and on the 
night of 19 th January the place was taken by storm. 
Fifteen hundred prisoners, 150 cannon, and much ammuni- 
tion were among the spoil; but among their losses the 
British had to mourn the fiery and chivalrous Craufurd, 
commanding the famed Light Division. 

From this point may be traced the effect, so fatal to 
French arms in the Peninsula, of Napoleon’s wild enterprise 
against Russia. Ho had scolded his brother Joseph back to 
his uneasy throne at Madrid, reappointing him to general 
control of the campaign, yet interfering incessantly by in- 
structions forwarded direct from Paris to the various 
marshals nominally subordinate to Joseph. Lightly do 
Napoleon’s panegyrists condone his laches at this period. 
Dazzled by the spectacle of a single human being directing 
the movements of half a million of soldiers into the heart 
of Russia, controlling the operations of 300,000 more in 
Spain, and administering at the same time the internal 
affairs of a vast empire, they abate none of their eulogy 
by reason of the total failure of the attempt, nor impute 
blame to their idol for the incalculable misery he brought 
upon his fellow-creatures. 

Wellington took instant advantage of the respite 
afforded him by the confusion prevailing among the 
French marshals. Having repaired the defences of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, he handed that fortress over to the Spanish 
Cortes, and pushed forward to besiege Badajos. Ground 
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was broken before it on 17th March; but it seemed 
scarcely credible that no attempt should bo made to re- 
siegeand ^ placo commanding the whole southern 

B.adTj<K 17th Estremadura. Marmont lay at Sala- 

March-iith manca ; Soult tarried at Seville till 1st April, 
April 1812 . Llorena, three 

marches from Badajos; the siege-works wore carried on 
without interruption till the breaches were reported prac- 
ticable, and Wellington gave orders for assault on the 
night of the 6th. On the morning of the 7 th the British 
ilag floated over the citadel, and all aromid — on the glacis, 
in the ditches, on the breached ramparts, and in the streets 
— ^lay ghastly evidence of the fury of the storm and the 
superb stubbornness of the defence. The attacking columns 
had lost in killed and wounded more than one man in 
every four — nearly 5000 out of 18,000. Space will not 
servo to dwell on the glory of the storm; less reason, 
therefore, to comment on the horrors of tlio sack which 
followed. For forty-eight hours the place was turned into 
a hell, wherein, beamed by plentiful drink, the British 
soldiers indemnified themselves for past sufferings by 
nameless excesses and shameful violence. Such was the 


traditional custom of war in towns taken by storm. 

Wellington has had many critics and detractors among 
men of the profession of arms ; his grateful country may 
afford them the freest exercise of their office, yet demur 
when his most salient successes arc explained as the result 
of chance. The capture of these two frontier fortresses, 
whereby the whole future course of the war was profoundly 
modified, has been set down as an instance of “ Wellington’s 
luck.” Had Marmont, it has been said, obeyed Napoleon’s 
instructions — had Soult been more prompt in combination 
with bis colleague — the siege of Badajos must have been 
raised. Quite so; but no man understood so well as 
Wellington the agencies at work to hinder the movements 
of these marshals, or was so quick to turn his understanding 
of them to advantage. He knew the exceeding difficulty 
which the French commanders experienced, at all seasons 
except the harvest, but especially in the hungry spring 
months, in keeping an army concentrated amid a fiercely 
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hostile population. He mode the scarcity of supplies among 
tho French just as much a factor in his calculations as 
the number of his own sabres and bayonets. Moreover, 
those who set down Wellington’s victories to luck take no 
account of the degree in which he was both hampered 
in winning them and robbed of their legitimate fruit by 
tho disorganisation, civil and military, prevailing in Spain. 
“ If Ciudad Rodrigo,” he wrote to the Secretary of State, 
“had been provisioned, as I had a right to expeet, there 
Avas nothing to prevent me from marching to Seville at 
the head of 40,000 men, the moment the siege of Badajos 
Avas concluded.” ^ But such foresight on the part of the 
Spanish authorities was more than could be hoped for. 
Ciudad Rodrigo was left without supplies; Wellington was 
compelled to remain in the north, keeping Marmont 
under observation; while Soult withdrew unmolested into 
Andalusia, to renew the blockade of Cadiz. And now the 
British general’s combinations were all thrown out by Lord 
William Bentinck, Avho, it had been arranged, was to have 
landed 16,000 troops from Sicily in Catalonia, but who 
had altered the destination of that force to Italy. It was 
tho old vice of isolated diversions over again. “ Lord 
William’s decision,” wrote Wellington to his brother. Sir H. 
Wellesley,'^ “ is fatal to tho campaign, at least at present. 
If he should land anywhere in Italy, he will, as usual, be 
obliged to re-embark, and we shall have lost a golden 
opportunity here.” 

For tho third time the British army prepared to retire 
upon its base in Portugal, Marmont manoeuvring to inter- 
cept it. Like practised swordsmen, the two 
generals moved round each other for three saiamanca, 
weeks, until at last, on 22nd July, Marmont, 
having gained a favourable position, attacked 
tho allies before Salamanca. The action began between 
three and four in tho afternoon. Under cover of a heavy 
cannonade from his right, the French marshal detached 
his left wing under General Thomi6res, so as to com- 
mand his enemy’s line of retreat to the frontier. It was 

1 Wellington's Despatchez^ ix. 57. 

^ Created Lord Cowley in 1828. 
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an error; and it was not well to oommit errors under 
Wellington’s eye. The 3rd British Division, under Edward 
Fakenham, moved off under cover of the hill to outflank and 
intercept Thomi&res, which it did effectively. ThomiSres 
was taken en, flagrant dMU ; his column overthrown, he 
himself perishing in the onslaught. 

The remainder of Marmont’s line was thrown into con- 
fusion and quitted the groimd, covered by the divisions of 
Foy and Maucune, which behaved with perfect steadiness. 
The pursuit continued far into the night ; the disobedience 
of Don Carlos, who had been commissioned to hold the 
bridge at Alba de Tonnes, but had withdrawn his garrison, 
alone enabling the French to escape across the Tormes 
to Peneranda. Still, Marmont suffered a crushing defeat ; 
he lost 11 guns, 2 eagles, 6 stand of colours, and 7000 
prisoners, including one general and 130 other officers. 
Three French generals were among the killed, Marmont 
and other three generals among the wounded. In his 
despatch to Berthier, Marmont had to admit the loss of 
6000 men, besides the prisoners. On the other hand, the 
loss of the allies in killed, wounded, and missing was not 
less than 5225. 

Napoleon raved against his unlucky marshal from the 
heart of Russia, and the unhappy Joseph, distracted by 
the insubordination of his generals, wrote in despair to the 
French minister of war: “If the Emperor cannot find 
means to compel the generals of the armies of the North, 
of Aragon, and of the South to obey me, Spain is lost, and 
the French army with it.” 

No question now of retiring upon Portugal. Wellington, 
pressing hard upon Glausel’s corps, occupied Valladolid on 
30th July, capturing 17 guns. King Joseph 
rater^M^rid, from Madrid, and on 12th August the allies 
1812^**^’ entered the capital, capturing a French garrison 
of 2000 in the Retire, which contained 180 
guns and 20,000 stand of arms. This marked the turn- 
ing-point of the season's campaign. In the first week of 
September Wellington marched north with four of his six 
divisions and invested Burgos; but, being badly supplied 
with heavy artillery, he could make no adequate im- 
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pression upon that fortress; and although the siege was 
maintained till 21st October, it was then raised on the 
approach of [Souham with the reorganised Army of Por- 
tugal, 35,000 strong. 

Back to Portugal once more ! The retreat along the 
valley of the Douro brought Wellington nearer to disaster 
than he was at any time during his whole xhe retreat 
career. Incessant rain and rough weather com- 
bined with the dreary discontent engendered irthNov. 
by retreat to break the habits of discipline. 

Hundreds of soldiers, straggling and plundering, fell into 
the enemy’s hands; rearguard actions and skirmishes 
were of daily occurrence, for Souham had been joined in 
the pursuit by Soult and King Joseph, making up a total 
force of about 92,000, with 120 guns. On 3rd November 
Wellington effected a junction with Hill’s corps on the 
Adaja, bringing up the allied strength to 64,000 men, 
with 70 guns; and thus, he wrote to Charles Stewart, 
“ I have got clear in a handsome manner of the worst 
scrapo I ever was in.” Had Souham pressed “the leopards” 
more closely in their retreat, the difficulties of the allies 
might have been turned into disaster; but, as Wellington 
grimly observed afterwards, “ the French had found that 
our bullets were not made of butter.” As it was, the losses 
of the army in action, by straggling, disease, and desertion, 
added to those incurred under the walls of Burgos, cannot 
be set down lower than 9000 or 10,000 men. 

Napier, as was irresistible to so ardent a Whig, laid the 
whole blame for the failure of the siege of Burgos upon 
British Ministers, and their “ usual vicious manner of 
doing business,” and quoted with approval Lord Wellesley's 
denunciation of “ the imbecile administration of Mr. Perceval 
and his coadjutors.” ^ He devoted many pages to explain- 
ing how “ incapable the Cabinet was of making 
the simplest arrangements, neglecting the most 
obvious means of supplying the wants of the 
army.” Blinded by party prejudice and the 
usual contempt felt by soldiers for civil administrators, 
Napier penned these paragraphs in flagrant disr^ard 

^ PtfntnMi^r IVar^ v. 385. 
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of Wellington’s own explanation to the Secretary of 
State : — 


“ There were ample means both at Madrid and Santander for 
the siege of the strongest fortress. That which was wanting in 
lH)th places was means of transporting ordnance and military 
stores. . . . The people of England, so happy as they are in evex'y 
re.spect, so rich in resources . . . having the nse of such excellent 
roads, will not readily believe that impoidiant results hei’e fre- 
quently depend upon fifty or sixty mules, more or less, or a few 
bundles of straw to feed them. ... I could not find means of 
moving even one gun from Madrid.” ^ 

Before Wellington took the field for his sixth season’s 
campaign in the Peninsula, the European situation had 
undergone a great change. Of that vast array which 
Napoleon had led across the Russian frontier on Midsummer 
Day 1813, 125,000 officers and men had fallen in battle, 
193,000 had died or gone into captivity. The military 
resources of Franco could yield no more, and the pressure 
upon the British army was less severe. Wellington, ap- 
pointed at last Spanish generalissimo, had 200,000 allied 
troops at his disposal, including 16,000 British and Sicilians 
under Sir John Murray at Alicante. King Joseph’s armies 
reached a total of 2 3 1,5 00, including nearly 30,000 cavalry ; “ 
but the dispute with Soult had grown to a head. Joseph 
informed Napoleon that one or other of them must quit 
the country ; wherefore Soult was recalled, and put in 
comm a nd of the Imperial Guard in Germany. 

On 22nd May 1813 Wellington broke up from Trencda 
and bade a last farewell to Portugal. Hitherto his advance 
The cam- Spain had always been by routes along 

paign of the south bank of the Douro, or north bank 
Vittoria, 1813. Tagus, and the French hjid spent the 

winter strengthening the natural features that lay in cither 
of those lines of march. This time ho detached six divi- 
sions, forming the left wing of his army, under Sir Thomas 
Graham,® to cross the Douro into Tras-os-montes and to 
march through that province to Valladolid, thus turning 

^ Wellington’s DeBimtchcs^ ix. 560. 

■ ImpeHoL MuBter RMb ; quoted by Napier, v. 618. 

^ Created Lord Lynedouh in 1814. 
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the French position. On 3rd June the whole allied army 
was concentrated at Toro, having carried almost without 
bloodshed the line of the Douro which the French had 
spent so much labour in fortifying. The army of Portugal 
fell back before tho advance of the allies; who, albeit 
90,000 strong with 100 guns, might have had terrible work 
if Mass^na or Clausel had been on their front, so splendidly 
was the country fitted for defensive war. As it was. King 
Joseph hastily bimdled up all the pictures and plate he 
could lay hands on, quitted his capital for the last time, and 
stood at bay upon the high land beyond tho Zadora, covering 
the town of Vittoria. The French lino presented two fronts, 
Beillo commanding the army of Portugal on the right, 
facing the north. At right angles to Reille’s alignment, 
but seven miles to tho south thereof, stood the „ , 

Army of tho Centre under King Joseph, facing vittoria, 2ist 
west ; while General Gazan with tho Army of 
tho South prolonged the line to the left. The numbers 
of the whole French force on the ground have been esti- 
mated at 60,000 of all arms.^ Against these Wellington 
was able to bring 66,000 British and Portuguese (under 
British officers the Portuguese were now as effective as 
their allies), and upwards of 20,000 Spaniards, whom 
steady discipline and instruction were rapidly developing 
into splendid fighting material. For the first time, therefore, 
since tho combat of Rolipa in 1808, Wellington was able to 
bring into action a force numerically superior to the enemy. 

The issue to be fought out was tremendous. On the 
ono hand, defeat meant to Joseph headlong expulsion from 
his realm, and the final loss of Spain to France, through 
severance of the lines of communication between the French 
base at Bayonne by way of Madrid to Seville. On the 
other hand, Wellington, who in leaving Lisbon, his base of 
arms and supplies, four hundred and fifty miles in his rear, 
had overruled the opinion of all his generals and staff, 
including the gallant Graham, the sagacious Hill, and the 
imswerving George Murray — ^Wellington, I say, had been 
apprized of Napoleon’s victories at Lutzen (2nd May), 

^ Napier’s Peninsvlar TTar, v, 562. Wellington estimated the French 
strength at between 70,(H)0 and 80,000 (Stanhope’s Conversations^ p. 47). 
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Bautzen (20th May), and Hochkirchon (22nd May), and 
the consequent armistice between him and the allies at 
Plesswig on 4th Juixo, all portending early reinforcement 
of the armies in Spain. He knew that there must bo 
limits to the patience and confidence of people at homo, 
limits Avhich assuredly would be touched and broken by 
a fifth retreat before the eagles of France. The decisive 
hour in six continuous years of war had struck ; the fate 
of France — of England — of Europe was in the balance. 

In the drizzling dawn of 21st June the camp of the 
allies on the Bayas poured forth three columns, which 
began threading their separate courses through the ravines 
and ridges separating the valley of that river from the 
channel of the Zadora. It was high noon before the heads 
of these columns began to deploy before the French position. 
Rowland Hill led off the attack at midday on the British 
right, carrying the heights of la Puebla and turning the 
enemy’s left. Wellington, in the centre, forced the passage 
of the Zadora with the 4th and Light Divisions, supported 
by the 3rd and 7th, driving King Joseph’s columns slowly 
before them along the highway to Vittoria. Reille, on the 
French right, made a stiffer stand against Sir Thomas 
Graham’s attack, maintaining his ground till evening, 
when, owing to his front being cn potcnce to the rest of 
the French line, he found his left flank and rear exposed. 
He drew back in good order as far as Metanco, where his 
columns were dissolved in the general ruin and flight of 
Joseph’s army. 

It was a total rout. Of one hundred and fifty-two guns 
which the French hjid brought upon the field, they carried 
away but two in their flight ; ^ enormous stores of ammuni- 
tion, Marshal Jourdan’s baton, the military chest containing 
about a million sterling in specie, the whole baggage of the 
army, and vast piles of plate, pictures, and other plunder of 
Spanish churches and palaces, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. “ I have taken more guns from these fellows,” 
wrote Wellington, in terms as near a vaunt as ho ever em- 
ployed, “ than I took at Assay e, without much more loss 
upon about 70,000 men engaged. . . . They cannot stand 

^ Even these two were taken three days later in a skirmish at Salvatierra. 
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us at all now.” ^ Tho losses of the allies in this action were 
almost insignificant compared with the result achieved — 
83 officers killed and 230 wounded, 707 soldiers killed and 
4210 wounded and missing — in all, 5280 casualties, or 
about 7 per cent, of the troops engaged. 

In spite of this overwhelming victory, there was heavy 
work before the allies for some months to come. There 
is no more convincing proof of the superb military quali- 
ties of the French nation than their recuperative power. 
Napoleon had sent Soult to take over the wreck of King 
Joseph’s armies. On 24th July, a month after the battle 
of Vittoria, he was on the frontier with 77,000 men, forced 
tho passes of Maya and Roncovalles on tho 25th, souit re- 
fought actions at Sorauron on the 27th, 28th, 
and 30th, and was driven back across the 24th juiy 
frontier on 2nd August. Tho fortress of San 
Sebastian, invested by Graham early in July, held out till 
8th September; Pamplona did not fall till 31st October. 
By that time the only French force remaining in the whole 
Peninsula was Suchet’s Army of the South, operating on 
the east coast. 

Sir John Murray had invested Taragona on 2nd June with 
16,000 men, displaying a sad want of vigour and sagacity 
in the siege. On the 11th the breaches were reported 
practicable ; at ten o’clock that night the storming party lay 
waiting for the signal of assault, when Murray, alarmed at 
the rumour of Suchet’s approach with 20,000 men, counter- 
ordered the assault. To the disgust of his staff and the 
other officers of his force, British and Spanish, he ordered 
his siege guns to be spiked and their carriages burnt, 
embarked his whole force on. the 12th and 13th, and 
sailed away under a cloud of disgrace, which acquittal by 
a court-martial, held twenty months later, when the war 
was over, was powerless to dispel. Had he been tried at 
the time, when tho evidence of Spanish officers could have 
been heard, it was the general opinion that he could not 
have escaped a capital sentence. 

The indefatigable Soult took up a double line of 

^ The Achilles statue in Hyde Park was cast from the metal of some of 
these guns. 
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entrenched positions, barring the route to Bayonne. On 
7th October Wellington entered French territory, crossing 
the Bidassoa at its estuary, and driving Reille’s 
v^ihngton pell-moll towards Bayonne. Lord William 

Ort”i8i3 ** Bentinck, who had superseded the luckless Murray, 
kept Suchet employed in Catalonia, so that Soult 
looked in vain for help from that quarter. Neither was 
Soult’s master in a position to send succour, for the disasters 
of Grossbeeren (August 23rd), Katsbach (26th), Hagelburg 
(27th), Kulm (30th), and Dennewitz (September Gth) had 
brought about the dissolution of the Rhine Confederation. 
The gigantic system was crumbling to pieces ; Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, subsidised by English gold, were 
closing upon the vitals of the short-lived empire. 

Wellington, a practised foxhunter, knew how to pres.s 
a sinking fox. With well-seasoned troops, such as, he 
proudly said afterwards, “ could go anywhere and do any- 
thing,” he could afford to postpone the conventional pre- 
caution of taking up. winter quarters. Through driving 
snow and biting frost, stooping cloud and raging wind, ho 
held his ground along the foothills of the Pyrenees ; until, 
on 10th November, he hurled 74,000 sabres and bayonets 
against the French defences, and added the name of Nivclle 
Battle of the of British victories. His task 

Niveiie, 10th was nearly accomplished. Napoleon had been 
■ driven across the Rhine on 1st November, and 
the last scenes of the drama were being enacted upon the 
sacred soil of Franco. 

Yet the dauntless Soult still kept the held, dangerous 
to the last. Disputing the passage of the Nive from 9th 
to 13 th December, his lieutenants, Clauscl and Reille, came 
very near inflicting a reverse upon the allies, who lost 
5000 killed and wounded. Then came a couple of months’ 
respite to both armies, active operations being resumed on 
Valentine’s Day 1814. Soult effected a concentration at 
Orthes, where on 27 th February he endured a bloody 
defeat, and the people of Bordeaux, seeing the wind set 
in a fresh quarter, threw off the tricolor and did on the 
white cockade of the Bourbons. 

All unknown to the allies, Paris capitulated on 31st 
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March ; Napoleon’s abdication quickly followed (5 th April) ; 
there was no cause for further bloodshed. But o£Scial 
nows travelled Icaden-foot in those days. It 
cost the allies upwards of 4000 men to dis- 
lodge Soult from the heights above Toulouse 
on 10th April ; and on the 14th Sir John Hope, 
who was besieging Bayonne, lost 843 officers and men in 
resisting a sortie, and was himself wounded and taken 
prisoner, with two of his stafP. 

Thus slowly, and as it wore reluctantly, the curtain was 
lowered upon the great drama of the Peninsular war. It 
is a favourite and perhaps not an unprofitable task for the 
student of strategy, secure in the bland atmosphere of his 
study, to demonstrate how faulty were many of the moves 
in that mighty game ; how impossible it would have been 
for the insignificant British force to hold its own against 
the inexhaustible resources of France and her dependencies, 
had Napoleon not suffered his ambition to run away with 
him ; how, if this marshal had supported that other at the 
proper moment, Wellington must have reaped the reward 
of the obstinate and headstrong. The historian, although 
not debarred from speculative excursion into what might 
have been, bases his narrative upon facts as they were. In 
the long-drawn conflict of the Peninsula, he recognises the 
execution of a bold design, deliberately conceived, inflexibly 
pursued, adapted to every phase of cireumstonce ; and he 
stints nothing in the meed duo to him who planned the 
Avork and carried it to a triumphant end, Wellington was 
more than a mere instrument ; ho inspired his countrymen 
and sustained their spirit; bending the most unpromising 
material to his purpose, he never sufiered the resolution of 
his employers to fail, though he never concealed from them 
the urgency of any occasion. He won their implicit con- 
fidence as much by unvarying truthfulness as by prowess 
in the field. 

It is a simple matter to count the flaws in the pedestal 
of Genius ; to apprehend what that pedestal supports calls 
for faculties of a different order. The fastidious eye misses 
grace in the massive, sometimes rugged, outlines. Those 
who served under Wellington boro him none of that personal 
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affection which Moore won from men of all ranks ; noi^e of 
that blind belief in his destiny which bound millions to the 
feet of Napoleon ; but they never distmsted him as a leader. 
His rule was harsh — at times it seemed heartless — ^yet “ we 
would rather see his long nose in the fight than a rein- 
forcement of ten thousand men any day.” ^ It is no disparage- 
ment to Moore, one of the most accomplished soldiers and 
considerate commanders that over buckled on a sword, to 
pronounce him incapable of the grasp of circumstance and 
the fell singleness of purpose displayed by Wellington; 
but human nature acts within inexorable limitations. The 
mind that planned combinations and timed marches to 
accord with the rise and fall of European nationalities, shed 
from itself many of those graces which attract popularity. 

“ Serpens, sitis, ardor, arense— 

Dulcia virtuti.” 

Wellington was not yet five-aiid-forty when he brought 
his six years of campaign in the Peninsula to a triumphant 
close. The technical part of war has greatly changed its 
character in the past century ; but for a belligerent Govern- 
ment the chief moral of the Peninsular campaign remains 
unchanged, namely — put your ablest commander at the 
head of your army, give him your confidence, a free hand 
and all that he asks for. It will be shown hereafter how 
heavy was the penalty exacted in the Crimean campaign for 
neglect of this lesson. 


^ Kincaid’s Adventurrs in the Rifle Brigade, p. 71. 
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Despite the burden of war taxes, Great Britain was steadily 
increasing in wealth. The Milan and Berlin decrees, 
designed to wither up her commerce, were 
neutralised by a general system of smuggling, pros^ty 
which the French, having lost their sea-power, 
could do little to check. In the first ten years 
of the century British exports well-nigh doubled in value ; 
the output of manufactured cotton in Lancashire had 
increased 100 per cent, in volume. 

The appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the state of commercial credit, and the advance, in conse- 
quence of their report, of six millions of public money for 
the relief of embarrassed merchants, may seem inconsistent 
with a condition of general prosperity; but the distress 
chiefly afiected a certain class of exporters, who, having 
taken advantage of the opening of the South American 
markets, overrated the buying capacity of the same, and 
were compelled to apply for parliamentary relief. Goods 
disposed of in the Spanish- American and foreign West 
Indian colonies were paid for chiefly in such produce as 
sugar, cofiee, &c., which, as competing with British colonial 
produce, could not legally be offered for sale in the home 
market. 
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During 1811 wheat averaged 149s. a quarter, and the 
quartern loaf Is. 3d., a price which wrung the withers of 
wage-earners; but agriculture throve amain. Thousands 
of acres, where the plough had never come before, were 
broken up. To this day landowners may be heard deplor- 
ing the destruction of fine pasture, which it requires the 
lapse of centuries to restore. 

In 1810 came to pass the calamity which had long 
been foreseen. The death of Princess Amelia, youngest 
The Regency, ^nd favourito daughter of George III., so griov- 
Feb. 1811 . ously afflicted the old King that his intellect 
finally gave way, and he settled into hopeless insanity. 
The Government tabled resolutions enabling Parliament 
to frame a Regency Bill, but whereas such a bill would 
impose limitations upon the Regent’s authority for the first 
twelve months, restraining him from creating peers and 
granting offices in reversion, the Opposition in both Houses 
declared for a direct invitation to the Prince of Wales to 
take upon himself tha office of Regent in accordance Avith 
the precedent of 1788. The Whigs had no fancy to sec 
their leader restrained from bestowing those rewards he 
had encouraged them to expect from him so soon as ho 
came to power (“ God send we may have a Regency,” had 
been the pious aspiration of Thomas Creevey so long 
ago as 1804, “and then the cards are in our hands”). 
Nobody doubted that his first act would bo the dis- 
missal of his father’s Tory servants; already the Whigs 
were busy fitting each other into the various offices, great 
and small, shortly to bo vac.atcd. Not a man of them 
suspected the sincerity of the Prince’s political faith, nor 
imagined that ho loved the Whigs only because the old 
King feared and hated them. All was gleeful activity — im- 
patient preparation — among the faithful of Carlton House, 
Avhile the Court party prepared to suffer inevitable eclipse.^ 
They were to Icam presently the truth of Lord Thurlow’s 
bitter saying, that the Prince of Wales was “ the worst 
.anchoring ground in Europe.” 

’ For the extent to which these X)repar.ations were carried, see some curious 
letters in the Crr.ei'ey Pnprrs, i. 136-1415. Also Diary of Sir S, Jiomilly, ii. 365. 
and Life of Wilberforce, iii. 492, 
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All went at first in the course expected. The Prince 
sent for Lord Grenville as leader of the Opposition, and 
desired him, in conjunction with Lord Grey, to Regent 
draw up the answer which his Royal Highness sends for 
shouid return to the address of both Houses of vuie, jan. 
Parliament. But at this point another influence 
made itself felt, altering the whole trend of affairs. Of the 
old Carlton House "cabinet,” Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
alone retained much share of his master’s confidence ; and 
it was to Sheridan, his tried comrade in many a deep 
carouse, that the Prince was pleased to submit the docu- 
ment prepared by the two lords. Sheridan had borne the 
Whig leaders a grudge ever since they had omitted him 
from the "Talents” Cabinet; ho roundly condemned the 
composition of the noble lords, drew up an alternative 
reply, which the Prince directed him to take in person to 
Lord Grey at Holland House. 

Now, of all the creatures on God’s earth, there is none, 
not even a Spanish hidalgo, so proud or sensitive as a 
Whig peer. Small matter for wonder, then, that the nego- 
tiations came to an abrupt close ; but not before Grenville 
and Grey had addressed a joint remonstrance to the Regent, 
expressing “ their deep concern in finding that their 
humble endeavours in his Royal Highness’s service had 
been submitted to the judgment of another person, by 
whoso advice his Royal Highness had been guided in his 
final decision.” It was easy, upon this, for Sheridan to 
convince the Prince what a narrow escape he had run 
from Ministers who meant to keep him in leading-strings. 
Other agencies also were at work. The Marchioness of 
Hertford was at this time well advanced in years, but she 
retained much of the influence which had once been para- 
mount over the Prince’s volatile affections; and this she 
now exercised in favour of Perceval and his colleagues. 
Wild rumours began to creep abroad. It was whispered 
that the Prince was indisposed to change the Ministry ; but 
the Whig small fry drew assurance from the preposterous 
reason alleged for this decision, namely, that his Royal 
Highness feared to take any step which might tend 
to interfere with the King’s recovery. Motives of filial 
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consideration were tbe last that men had learnt to 
associate with the Prince’s actions. 

Presently, on 5 th February, doubt was resolved in 
amazement — suspense Avas swalloAVcd up by indignation. 
The Regent addressed a letter to Perceval informing him 
that it was not his intention to disturb him and his col- 
leagues in the Government. Things Avere to continue as 
they were for the time. 

Nothing could appear more natural than such a solution 
in the present day. The scrupulous observance by our 
late Sovereign and our present one of the limi- 
retai^'^Ac * tations of constitutional monarchy, the regard 
niUilstwition them to the responsibility of Ministers 

and the authority of Parliament, have tended to 
blind us to the change that h.as come over the recognised 
functions of the Crown in respect to political parties. The 
comments of the dispassionate compiler of the Annual 
Register upon the Prince Regent’s anxiety lest any act of 
his should tend to retard his father’s recovery remind one 
of AV'hat was expected of the head of the State by an un- 
reforined Parliament : — 

“This motive, certainly laudable in itself, must have been 
enforced by the persuasion that His Majesty was in a progress 
speedily to resume the reins of government; for h.ad thoro been 
only a distant probability of such an event, continuing to maintain 
a system of government which in his judgment he disapproved 
would have been a violation of the Regent’s duty to the public, 
which DO sentiment of Glial duty could justify." 

Spring and summer went by ’, with the autumn all 
hope of the King’s restoration to reason and rule had passed 
away ; yet still the Regent made no sign. True, the 
Whigs had not been careful to court his favour. Ho hod 
set his heart upon the Duke of York’s reuAstutemeut as 
Commandcr-in-Chief, yet this was only effected in the teeth 
of their vehement opposition. The Prince Regent retaliated 
by suddenly becoming as violently opposed to Roman Catholic 
emancipation as the old King himself had always beon.^ 

* “ 1 knov), as I daresay you do equally, that the Prioce is pledged as 
B^oi^ly as any man can be (even of a very late date) to support the Catholics ” 
S'reniantio to the Marquess of Buckingham, 26th Oct. 1811). 
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Still, it seemed as if a complete change of administra- 
tion had only been postponed until the Prince should be 
released in February from the restrictions imposed by the 
Regency Act. How was it possible that a Cabinet, rent by 
internal dissension, and with Canning hovering on its flank, 
should stand without the active and cordial support of the 
Court ? The Ministry was seething with intrigue. Lord 
Wellesley, who, it will be remembered, had replaced 
Canning at the Foreign Office in 1809, was Weiies- 
working as earnestly as any member of “ the ley’s hostility 
Mountain ” for Perceval’s downfall, and, in Pw«vai. 
tendering to the Regent his resignation, declared that 
he could never again serve under that Minister in any cir- 
cumstances. Wellesley laboured under the delusion that 
he wius indispensable. His was one of those precocious 
natures which, coming to early and brilliant maturity, are 
soured rather than mellowed with age. His experience as 
an Indian autocrat had proved indifferent training for the 
give-and-take of parliamentary life. “ With every member 
of the present Government he is in a state of warfare, and 
seems determined so to be.” ^ His excuse for resigning — the 
inadequate scale of the Peninsular armaments — ^was a 
transparent one, for Wellington always received such rein- 
forcements as he asked for.* What Wellesley really aimed 
at was the first place for himself and the second for 
Canning. Every man was his enemy who failed to perceive 
that this wiis necessary for the public safety. Finding 
nobody disposed to take this view, he insisted upon retiring 
from the Government, no doubt in the belief that he was 
only anticipating by a few weeks its demise at the hand of 
the Regent. That, indeed, was the general expectation; 
so much so that when Castlereagh was invited to take 
Wellesley’s place at the Foreign Office, ho bluntly declined, 
declaring that “ho should be no stop-gap for any man; 
that, when the restrictions were at an end, and the Prince 
chose to make him an offer, he would receive it with 

^ Buckingham’s Memoirs of the Regency^ i. 126. 

* See Wellington’s letter to Lord Liverpool, 11th April 1811, and espe- 
cially another letter written in 1835 (Walpole’s Life of Spencer Perceval, ii. 
242-44). 
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humble duty and acknowledgment, and it would be time 
enough then to give an answer.” ^ 

The Prince Regent went so far towards fulfilling the 
expectation of his friends as to open negotiations early 
in 1812 for the admission of some of the Whig 
** losvders to the Cabinet. His sincerity in making 
overture has been almost universally sus- 
pected or denied ; ^ unjustly so, as appears upon 
a review of the facts, although it is certainly difficult 
to follow the meanders of this most unstable mind. 
First he directed the Prime Minister to draft a letter 
from him — the Regent — to the Duke of York, explaining, 
for the information of the Lords Grenville and Grey, 
why he did not intend to make any change in the Ministry. 
When this draft was submitted for his aipproval on l2th 
February he suddenly changed his mind, no doubt under 
Sheridan’s instigation, and forthwith wrote a letter, based 
upon the draft, but concluding with the wish that “ some of 
those persons with whom the early habits of his public life 
were formed would strengthen his hands and form a part 
of his Government. . . . With such support and aided by 
a vigorous and united Administration, formed on the most 
liberal basis, I shall look Avith additional confidence to a 
prosperous issue of the most arduous contest in which 
Great Britain was ever engaged.” This letter he directed 
the Duke of York to communicate to the Lords Grey and 
Grenville. There arc so few of the public acts of this 
Prince which his countrymen may contemplate Avith satis- 
faction, that it seems unhand.somc to question his title 
to credit for an earnest and enlightened design to enlist 
the best men in both parties for the service of the State. 
It was the old dream to bo wrecked as often as it was 
revived upon the invincible realities of faction. Grey 
and Grenville held haughtily aloof. " Our differences of 
opinion,” they said, “ are too many and too important to 
admit of such a union,” citing the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion as an impassable barrier between them and Perceval. 
The action of the Whig leaders at this crisis flung a 
lasting shadow across the annals of their party, which 

^ Memoin of the Refjency^ i. 218. ® Ibid. 
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all the efforts of their apologists have failed to lighten or 
remove. 

The Prince Regent’s indignation against his “ early 
friends ” was as violent as it proved to be enduring.^ He 
turned a deaf ear to Wellesley’s warning against allowing 
the anti-Catholic Perceval to continue in power ; the only 
additions made to the Cabinet were Castlereagh, who took 
the seals of the Foreign Office, and the feeble Sidmouth, 
who became President of the Council. Wellesley vented 
his peevishness upon the Prime Minister by sending him a 
message through Lord Eldon to the effect that although 
Perceval’s conduct to himself had been unmannerly, dis- 
respectful, and insincere, he bore him no resentment, so 
grateful did he feel at being relieved from the degradation 
of serving under him ! 

The troubles of the Prince Regent and his Cabinet 
were by no means at an end. On the evening of 11th 
May, as Perceval entered the lobby of the House 
of Commons, a man started out of a recess in the of Pereeva™ 
doorway and discharged a pistol at his breast, 

Perceval fell to the shot, was carried into 
the room of the Speaker’s secretary, and expired in a few 
minutes. The murderer was a bankrupt trader named 
Bellingham. He had neither private nor personal cause 
of quarrel with the Prime Minister, nor had the crime 
any connection with political conspiracy; it was simply 
the act of a creature distraught by misfortime, which 
he connected in some vague way with the action of 
the Government. The plea of insanity put forward at his 
trial at the Old Bailey was set aside, and the wretch was 
hanged on the seventh day after the murder.® 

It has been the fashion among historians to write 
disparagingly of Spencer Perceval’s abilities and to class 
him among those colourless mediocrities that serve as 
background to more conspicuous figures; nevertheless, he 

^ “ It is true that Prinny [the Prince Regent] told Wellesley that Grey and 
Grenville were a couple of scoundrels, and that Moira was a fellow no honest 
man could speak to ” (Mr. Creevey to his wife, 26th May 1812). 

* Parliament voted £50,000 provision for Perceval’s children, besides 
annuities of £2000 to his widow and £1000 to his eldest son, and a monu- 
ment to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 
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possessed qualities of a sort and in a measure that raised him 
far above the common run of legislators. Ho was but fifty 
when Bellingham’s bullet laid him low, his administration 
having lasted two years and nine months. Praiseworthy 
tenacity of purpose, which his enemies culled obstinacy, 
was the trait which chiefly served him in guiding aflairs 
through the peculiar difficulties which beset his party. As 
a speaker ho was far inferior in grace and readiness to 
Canning, but he secured the confidence of his followers in a 
degree never attained by his brilliant rival, and he achieved 
marked success as leader of the House of Commons. 
Brougham has testified that when Addington’s Ministry was 
beset by the multiple opposition of Fox, Pitt, and Wind- 
ham, Perceval, as Attorney-General, maintained the defence 
almost single-handed. Spencer Perceval may have been 
wanting in range of view, but there was nothing paltry 
about him. 

The Cabinet, left without a head, deliberated upon their 
position and how it was to be strengthened. Lord Liverpool 
obtained leave from the Prince Regent to invito the assist- 
ance of Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning, both of whom 
declined to join a Government hostile to the Roman 
Catholic claims ; Wellesley repeating, as an additional 
reason, his disapproval of the scale of operations in the 
Peninsula. The disunion of the Opposition might have 
encouraged Liverpool to proceed by filling up the vacancies 
from his own followers, but for what followed on the action 
of Mr. Stuart Wortley, who, on 21st May, moved for an 
address to the Prince Regent praying him to take measures 
for the formation of an efficient administration. This having 
been carried against Ministers by a majority of four, the 
Whigs hugged themselves in the delusion that now, at last, 
the Prince Regent would display himself in his true coloiirs 

Ministerial fulfil his pledges to his “ early friends ” by 

crisis. May finally shaking off the Tories. But the Prince 
offended them all by laying his commands upon 
Lord Wellesley, who began by trying to secure the support 
of Lord Liverpool and the old Cabinet. Failing in that 
attempt upon the old question of Catholic emancipation, he 
next tried Grey and Grenville ; found them as impracticable 
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as ever, although they were quite of his mind upon the 
Roman Catholic question ; and finally, on 3rd June, gave 
up the endeavour to form a Ministry at all. 

At last the road was quite clear for the Whig coach ; 
Lord Moira, at the Prince’s command, took the reins ; and 
the concern rolled smoothly away upon a fair course. 
Suddenly there came violent jolts. Grey had lent credu- 
lous oar to the gossip of the town, which threw a sinister 
shade upon the Regent’s friendship with the Marchioness of 
Hertford. Heroin rumour may have been groundless, but 
such was the Prince’s record that no woman could afford 
him her friendship without forfeiting reputation. More- 
over, Lady Hertford was turned fifty by this time. Never- 
theless, seeing that her ladyship was a stout Tory, using all 
her persuasive power on behalf of her party, the Whigs 
readily believed the worst. Grey in the House of Lords 
on 19th May referred to “an unseen and pestilent secret 
influence behind the throne, which it would be the duty 
of Parliament to brand with some mark of condemnation.” 
These words were never forgiven by the Regent. They 
were aimed at Lady Hertford, whose son. Lord Yarmouth, 
hold office in the Household as 'Vice-Chamberlain, and 
Grey’s object was to have the Household appointments 
included in the changes caused by a new administration. 
The Prince was determined that his favourites in the 
Household should not go out with the executive ministers ; 
Moira was quite willing to keep them; but Moira could 
not stand without Grey and Grenville, who remained bent 
upon purging the Court of the Hertford connection. So 
the jolts ended in a capsize ; negotiations were broken off, 
and Lord Moira resumed his place as private gentleman.^ 

Henceforth the Prince Regent was heart and soul a 
Tory. He declared repeatedly that if Grey and Grenville 
had been forced upon him he would have abdicated the 
Regency.^ Upon such unstable basis Lord Liverpool be- 

^ Lord Yarmouth afterwards stated in Parliament that he and others 
would have resigned had the Whig leaders taken office. He had com- 
municated this to Sheridan at the time of the negotiations, a fact which 
Sheridan sedulously concealed, fully intending that the proposed coalition 
should not take place. (Moore's Life of Sheridan^ 426.) 

^ Memo'irs of Thomas Moore^ i 296. 
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came First Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister in 
June 1812. Six months’ purchase must have been pro- 
nounced at the time a wildly speculative ofi'er 
pMi's Ad- lor his office ; yet he retained it until his 

broke down in 1827. Cannuig refused to 
join Liverpool’s Cabinet, as he had refused in 
May to join Perceval’s, and for the same reason — ho could 
not submit to sit in the House of Commons under the 
leadership of a colleague. “ How striking is Canning’s 
example!” exclaims Wilberforco in his diary. “Hatl he 
fairly joined Perceval on the Duke of Portland’s death, as 
Perceval offered, he would now have been acknowledged 
head, and supported as such. But his ambitious policy 
threw him out, and he sank infinitely in public estimation, 
and has since with difficulty kept buoyant.” ^ 

Parliament was dissolved in the autumn, but before it 
rose from session evidence was given in both Houses that 
the feeling in favour of Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation had made a great advance. In the 
House of Lords the previous question, moved 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon upon a resolution 
affirming the principle of emancipation, was carried by a 
majority of one vote only ; while in the House of Com- 
mons the advocates of religious equality, led by Lord 
Castlereagh, scored a victory of 235 votes to 106. 

Lord Liverpool and his colleagues had not been in office 
many days before Castlereagh announced in the House of 
Commons that the famous Orders in Council 
of'^e Orfers 1^8^ been revoked. Although the later and 
June°i8i2 ’ “''Ore stringent of these Orders had been issued 
in retaliation for the Berlin and Milan decrees of 
Napoleon, the principle upon which they were based was 
that first established by Cromwell’s Navigation Act of 1651, 
and modified by subsequent enactments, namely, that trade 
with the United Kingdom should be conducted only in 
British-built and British-owned vessels, manned by crews 
whereof not more than one-fourth should be aliens. There 
were certain exemptions in favour of foreign vessels carrying 
the produce of their own country ; but, on the other hand, 

' Wilberforce’tf Life^ iv. 34. 


Dissolution 
of Parlia- 
ment. 29th 
Sept. 1812. 
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the produce of British colonies could be exported only to 
the mother country or to other British colonies, oven if it 
had to be transhipped there for re-exportation. Moreover, 
all merchandise imported by a colony must either be of 
British origin or, if foreign, have passed through Great 
Britain as entrepdt. 

These restrictions upon free intercourse may appear 
harassing and unnecessary at the present day ; but they 
had brought about this important result, that, whereas in 
the seventeenth century by far the greater part of British 
merchandise was carried in Dutch bottoms, at the close of 
the eighteenth century the whole of it was dealt with by 
the British mercantile marine. Far more was involved 
than merely the prosperity and volume of trade; there 
was the encouragement of the shipbuilding industry and 
the employment of a maritime population. In a country 
depending for its very existence upon its sea-power, it was 
essential to create and maintain a body of British mariners 
liable to impressment — that is, to compulsory service in 
the Royal Navy in time of war. By no other means could 
an adequate naval reserve bo created, and what seems to 
modern economists an antiquated, exclusive, and protective 
machinery was, in fact, a wise and effective expedient. But 
it was not always wisely administered. The right of im- 
pressment had become associated with scenes of scandalous 
violence ; the press-gang worked on lines inconsistent with 
the liberty of British subjects. 

The British North American colonics, previous to their 
revolt, had derived full benefit from the Navigation Act. 
In 1775 more than one-third of the merchantmen sailing 
under the British flag were American built; and of these, 
over sixty per cent, traded with the British West Indies. 
At the close of the War of Independence the thirteen re- 
volted colonies became so many foreign States, and their great 
mercantile fleet was excluded from British colonial ports. 
The yoimger Pitt, in the interest of the British West Indies, 
attempted to persuade Parliament to exempt American ship- 
ping from the restrictions, but in vain. The necessities of 
the Royal Navy were held to be supreme, and the American 
carrying trade gravitated to the French and Spanish colonies. 

VOL. I. M 
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In November 1793, war having broken out between 
Great Britain and France, Pitt issued the first of the Orders 


The Orders 
in Council, 
17U3-1812. 


in Council, whereby all ships trading with French 
colonies were declared lawful prize, and upwards 
of two hundred American vessels were seized 


within a short time. The United States Government made 


vigorous remonstrance, and the Order was modified in 
January 1794 by confining tho restriction to ships bound 
direct to the continent of Europe from the Fi’ench colonies. 
Further, the right of trading with tho British West Indies 
was conceded to the American flag. 

On tho renewal of the war in 1801, the British Govern- 
ment, “ in consideration of the present state of commerce,” 
expressly waived its right to interfere with neutral ships 
carrying goods from the colonics of a belligerent to their 
own country. Under cover of this concession, American 
traders began conveying goods from the French colonies to 
Europe; first importing them 'pro fortnd into tho United 
States, but receiving a.rebate upon re-exportation, nearly or 
quite equivalent to the import duties paid to their own 
Customs. This practice was challenged by the British 

Government, who maintained that no genuine break in 
transit — ^no real importation into the United States — had 
taken place where the usual duties had not been paid 
without rebate ; and British cruisers began seizing vessels 
bound to Europe under the American flag. Congress 

retaliated by the Non-Importation Act, the first of a series 
of measures severely restrictive of European trade. Fox 
endeavoured to meet the emergency Avithout sacrificing the 
principle contended for. A fresh Order in Council was 
is.sued on 16th May 1806, proclaiming a commercial 

blockade of the Avhole European coast from Brest to the 
Elbe, but exempting neutral vessels clearing from a neutral 
port, except in respect to tho harbours between the Seine 
and Ostend. This might have settled the question amicably, 
for it gave the Americans free access to certain belligerent 
ports; but there was another and more difficult point 

whereon tho British Government could not afford to give 
way. They denied that one born a British subject could 
ever divest himself of his nationality by residence or service 
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in a foreign country ; and in exercising the right of impress- 
ment, claimed the right to apprehend any British-born sea- 
man not actually within the territory of another 
State — that is, upon the high seas. On the other impress- 
hand, the United States lawyers contended that 
“ the flag should protect the crew ” ; that, although the juris- 
diction of any country did not extend territorially beyond 
the three-mile limit, it remained valid on board ships under 
the national flag, and protected British subjects from seizure 
by agents of the British Government. This principle, now 
universally recognised, was then a novel one, which the British 
Government could not afford to concede. The American 
merchant service contained large numbers of British seamen ; 
if it were to bo recognised as an asylum from military ser- 
vice, many thousands more would be attracted into it, not 
only to the detriment of the British mercantile marine, but 
to the destruction of that reserve of mariners upon which 
the Royal Navy depended for crews. 

The demand of the American Government, therefore, 
mot with a firm refusal; British cruisers continued to 
search vessels under the American flag; the risk of mis- 
takes and the certainty of friction being intensified by the 
circumstance that both nations spoke the same language. 
On 22nd June 1807 the British cruiser hailed the 

United States frigate Chesapeake on the high Affair of the 
seas, demanding the surrender of some deserters 
from the Royal Navy which it was alleged she peake, 22nd 
had on board. Upon the American captain 
refusing to submit to search, the Shannon opened fire, and 
compelled the Chesapeake to strike, after twenty-one of her 
crew had been killed or w'ounded. Four men were then 
seized and taken on board the British ship as prisoners. 
The act Avas promptly disowned by Canning on behalf 
of Great Britain, and Mr. Erskino, British Minister at 
AVashington, was instructed to offer full reparation for the 
affront to the American flag. In carrymg this out, Erskine 
Avent beyond his poAvers by undertaking that American 
shipping should be exempt from the operation of the Orders 
in Council if British merchandise were admitted once more 
into the United States. Canning at once repudiated this 
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agreement, in which he perceived the surrender of a great 
principle. He has been blamed, and his policy denounced 
as narrow and forcing on war, but in truth Great Britain, 
engaged as she was in a lif«!-and-death struggle, could not 
afford to sacrifice a single advantage which she derived from 
her maritime supremacy.^ 

The American Government, perceiving that the com- 
merce of its people was being destroyed by the very means 
adopted to preserve it, announced that if either Great 
Britain or France would repeat the prohibitive decrees, 
the policy of non-intercourse should bo enforced exclusively 
against the other. Napoleon was swift to seize his oppor- 
tunity; ho cajoled the cabinet of Washington by a promise 
to revoke the Berlin and Milan decrees ; and in consequence 
the American Government in February 1811 renewed the 
embargo upon all intercourse with Groat Britain and her 
colonies. Napoleon’s promise was not fulfilled. Lord 
Wellesley, succeeding Canning at the Foreign Office, vainly 
remonstrated against the unfriendly course taken by the 
American Government ; the United States had practically 
joined the continental alliance against England. The 
barrier between such conditions and actual hostilities was 
brittle. Grievances against Great Britain had been accumu- 
lating in the breasts of Americans for years ; the exercise 
of right of search and impressment, the interference with 
foreign trade, the blockade of European |.x>rts — each had 
left an angry sore; and now there was a considerable 
war party in the States, casting covetous eyes across 
the Canadian frontier. 

British Ministers had as much war on their hands as 
they had either money, men, or mind for; they foresaw, 
also, the disastrous effect upon British industry and com- 
merce implied by this now hostile combination. England 

^ ** Upon the imagination that the United States had a decisive hold over 
Great Britain through trade relations was based a series of similar commercial 
coercive measures, by which it was fondly believed that a jieople, in a struggle 
for life and death, could be compelled to desist from proceedings thought 
essential to existence, and which they had the military power to sustain. It 
is the belief of the writer that to the methods then adopted Great Britain 
really owed her final success and the deliverance of Europe from intolerable 
oppression.” (Captain Mahan in Scribner's Magazine, January 1904, p. 32.) 
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had held her own against the whole of Europe ; hut 
how would the island realm fare in a conflict with two 
continents ? Unluckily, her Government had esteemed 
at too low a value the military resources of the United 
States ; it was not till the spring of 1812 that they 
resolved to revoke the obnoxious Orders in Council. 
Perceval's fate, and the prolonged ministerial crisis there- 
after, delayed action till it was too late. The 
Orders wore repealed on 23rd June, the very st^esdeciare 
day on which a sea-flght took place between orLt^uin, 
the American frigate President and the British 
frigate Belvedere; for on 18th Juno a formal 
declaration of war with Great Britain had been issued from 
Washington. Three per cent, consols fell from 62|, where 
they stood in May, to 551 in July; but the result of the 
campaign of Salamanca and the rupture of Russia with 
Napoleon brought about a rally to 60 before the close of 
the year. 

Napoleon had made an attempt to get the Peninsular 
war off his hands before concentrating his forces upon the 
Niemcn. He caused his Foreign Minister on Napoleon's 
17 th April to address to the British Govern- attrapt 
ment proposals for a cessation of hostilities, peac^ i 7 th 
based upon conditions which it was impossible 
to entertain. The integrity of Spain was to be guaranteed, 
the existing dynasty being declared independent. Portugal, also, 
was to be established under the House of Braganza ; Naples 
and Sicily were to be confirmed as the dominions of their 
respective existing monarchs, and Spain, Portugal, and Sicily 
were to bo evacuated at once by both French and English. 

“ If, as his Royal Highness fears,” ran Castlereagh’s reply, 
“ the meaning of this proposition is that the Royal authority of 
Spain, and the government established by the Cortes, shall be 
recognised as residing in the brother of the head of the French 
Government, and not in the legitimate sovereign, Ferdinand VII., 
and his heirs ... I am commanded frankly and explicitly to 
declare to your Excellency that the obligations of good faith do 
not permit his Royal Highness to receive a proposition for peace 
founded on such a basis.” 

The negotiations went no further. Even the most 
factious spirits of the Opposition could find in them no 
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profitable base for an attack on Liverpool’s government, 
although Mr. Whitbread took occasion to profess his 
undying desire for peace and his belief in Napoleon’s 
good faith. 

Was thoi'o ever an army deserving a national welcome 
home, it was that to which Wellington bid farewell in 
a characteristically curt general order at Bor- 
deaux on 14th Juno 1814. But for these 
Peninsular vetemns there was no home-coming, 
no repose. Wellington, it is true, returned to 
England for a few weeks, to receive the thanks of Parlia- 
ment, to bo raised to the dignity of a Duke, and to hear 
that very Opposition which had so long .striven to bring 
him and his strategy into contempt msike honourable 
acknowledgment of his deserts. When the Govei-nmcut 
proposed to endow his dukedom with a grant of £300,000, 
Mr. Whitbread moved to increase it to half a million, and 
this was agreed to by the House of Commons without a 
dussentient voice. The Peninsular army was dispersed in 
many directions. Fourteen thousand troops wore .shipped 
oft' to America, to learn how to bear defeat at Platts- 
burg and New Orleans ; others went to the Mediterra- 
nean, to the Netherlands, to India, to Ireland ; only a few 
regiments returned to England to bo reduced to a peace 
establishment. 

For peace was now assured in Europe, the groat Dis- 
turber having been securely lodged in the island of Elba, 
deprived of all warlike material, save a thousand soldiers 
wherewith to play at guard-mounting. The nations — 
England especially — had long arrears of benefitjont work to 
overtake ; and so it came to pass that when Wellington 
arrived in Paris in August as British Ambassjidor to the 
Tuileries, he was specially charged with the task of per- 
suading the restored monarchy of France to put down the 
slave trade. 

Peace, so long a stranger, once more reigned in the Old 
World ; but fratricidal strife still raged in the New, whereof 
place must here be found for a brief retrospect upon the 
course. 

The United States, as aforesaid, had opened war upon 


1‘he Penin- 
sular army 
broken up, 
14th June 
1814. 
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Great Britain by the declaration of 18 th June 1812. Never 
was there a people less prepared for war by land and sea 
than the Americans, but Britain was a long way Ameri 
off ; her army and navy were employed, almost can war, 
to the last man, in the European struggle ; there 
might bo time to extemporise a fleet and to equip land 
forces, and the American public were intensely eager for an 
attack upon Canada. They did not reckon upon an equally 
intense loyalty to the Crown among the Canadians, both 
English and French. Although the States at the begin- 
ning of the war possessed but half-a-dozen frigates and as 
many smaller war-vessels, they had plenty of experienced 
naval officers, who handled these slender resources to such 
good purpo,se that within the first twelve months the 
British flag was struck on every occasion when two ships 
engaged each other at sea. There were five such encoun- 
ters in 1812; four more followed in 1813, of which one 
deserves to bo romom bored as taking place between those 
old adversaries the Shannon and the Chesapeake} On this 
occasion the British Captain Broke fought a hot action 
with the famous American frigate in full view of thousands 
of spectators on Boston quays, boarded and captured her. 
Seven sea-fights between single frigates took place in 1814, 
in only one of which were the Stars and Stripes lowered 
before the Union flag. It seems as if the enormous 
numerical superiority of the British navy had impaired the 
skill of its officers in handling a ship in single combat, so 
much used had they become to manceuvring in fleets. 

This naval war was not confined to the ocean. Con- 
trary to the views of Northern congressmen, the Southern 
representatives compelled the Government to undertake 
the invasion of Canada. Through extraordinary exertions 
a flotilla was built and launched upon the Great Lakes 
of the west. Timber was there for the felling ; green, 
unluckily, but no matter so long as it would float. In one 
instance only nine weeks elapsed between felling the trees 
and launching the ship. For the rest, guns, ammunition, 
stores of every description, and even crews, had to be con- 
veyed 300 or 400 miles overland. British and Canadians 

^ See p. 179 supra. 
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were no whit behind their adversaries in activity; never- 
theless, on fresh water as on salt, distister dogged King 
George’s flag. The British flotilla on Lake Erie struck to 
Perry in 1813, that on Lake Champlain to Macdonough in 
the following year. 

On land. Fortune showed another face ; it had been 
strange, indeed, had she smiled on American arms, so 
poorly equipped were the States troops, so grossly ignorant 
of war were their officers, chosen chiefly for political con- 
siderations. The American General Halo invaded Canada 
in July 1812, but was beaten back to Detroit. The British 
General Brock captured that place in counterstroko, a sore 
surprise to the American Government, who had reckoned 
on easy conquest. In a second invasion during October 
the gallant Brock fell in action, but General Sheafle, suc- 
ceeding to the command, made prisoner of Wadsworth and 
captured most of his force. 

In May 1813 the Emperor of Russia, naturally desirous 
that England should be free to focus all her force upon the 
Mediation Peninsular campaign, offered to mediate between 
Em^orVf**' combatants. President Madison, to whom 
Rus^, May the offer was made first, was disposed to agree ; 

but the British Cabinet resented the slight of 
not having been consulted simultaneously with the American 
Government. Besides, Castlereagh wrote to the English 
ambassador at St. Petersburg on 5th July, “The tender of 
mediation by Russia cannot be listened to on a question 
of maritime right,” but declared the King’s willingness to 
nominate plenipotentiaries to treat for peace with others 
appointed by President Madison. 

At that time men and news spent weeks in crossing 
the Atlantic. It was August 1814 before the peace 
commissioners met in Ghent, three from each 
nation; it was the 10th October before the 
G^t, Aug. basis of a treaty agreed on between them was 
l(ud before the American Congress ; it was not 
until Christmas Eve that the treaty of peace was signed 
by the plenipotentiaries at Ghent. 

All through these long months the unhappy war had 
been dragging along its desultory, but destructive, course. 
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It was part of the misery of tardy communication that 
the English Government, striving to come to terms with 
their adversary with one hand, had to set the other to 
more vigorous prosecution of hostilities. The abdication 
of Napoleon in the early days of April 1814 released 
Wellington’s army from the European campaign, and 
14,000 veterans were shipped off from Bordeaux under 
command of Sir Edward Pakonham for the scat of western 
war. Before they arrived. General Ross had captured 
Washington and burnt the Capitol and all the public 
buildings. Pakenham, the hero of Salamanca, took over 
the chief command on Christmas Day, when the treaty 
of peace, all unknown to him, had actually been signed. 
He conducted the siege operations against New 
Orleans until 8 th January, when he ordered a N^*Ori«^s 
general assault at daybreak. The assault failed 
under a terrific fire from the enemy’s lines. 

General Pakenham was spared the supreme penalty for his 
faulty tactics ; ho did not witness the bloody reverse of 
his comrades in arms, for he fell mortally wounded at the 
beginning of one of the most lamentable actions in the 
annals of our army. Against this reverse there remains 
to be set the capitulation of Fort Mobile to a combined 
force of British soldiers and sailors on 1 1th February ; then 
came the ratification of the peace treaty by the President 
and Senate on 17th February, and there was an end to a 
war which had, as was truly said in the Annual Register at 
the time, “no great object on either side.” The British 
Orders in Council, original cause of the dispute, had been 
repealed in the first year of the war, and were not so much 
as mentioned in the treaty; but the 10th Article was far- 
reaching in its ultimate effect, for it bound the two nations 
to combine in the total suppression of the slave trade, an 
object which British Ministers had never allowed to fall 
altogether out of sight during the long years of strife. 

It is not a little to the credit of “ All the Talents ” that 
during their brief and stormy administration they initiated 
a reform of prime importance to the human race. The 
traffic in Afncan slaves, established even before Great Britain 
possessed any American colonies, had grown to enormous 
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dimensions by the end of the eighteenth century. In 1790 
the total number of negroes annually exported from Africa 
^ exceeded 74,000, whereof more than half were 

of till slave earned by British traders. It was calculated 
trade, 1806 . million black slaves were in 

bondage to British, French, Spanish, and American planters 
in the New World ; and so groat was the mortality, so slow 
the rate of reproduction under the unfavourable conditions 
of forced labour, that it required an annual importation of 
58,000 freshly caught negroes to keep up the stock. So 
far back ais 1671, the Quakers, led by their founder George 
Fox, hiid denounced the iniquity of hunting sind steading 
men and women and selling them like caittlo ; but it was not 
until the brutal chairacter of the African traide wais brought 
home to the popular understanding that any considerable 
body of opinion was directed against am institution derived 
from an antiquity as remote as thait of war aind commerce. 
Not until William Wilberforcc from his plaice in the House 
of Commons, and Thomas Clarkson outside it, had persisted 
for more than a quarter of a century in proclaiiming the 
horrible secrets of Africain man-hunts, the sickening in- 
cidents of the oversea pas.saige, the heartless discipline of 
the plantations, and the stupendous waste of lives resulting 
from the traffic,^ did the national conscience respond to 
William Cowper's description of the slave trade as “ human 
nature’s broadest, foulest blot.” " 

Already, in 1788, Pitt had moved the House of Com- 
mons to consider the subject ; but a reform so injurious to 
vested interests, striking at a branch of commerce so firmly 
established, required a weight of opinion behind it which 
had not come into being at that time. Thenceforward, 
Wilberforce never rested from pressing the question upon 
the attention of Parliament, and it was through no fault 
of his that Great Britain did not lead the Avay among 
European nations in this most necessary of reforms. 
Denmark was then a considerable colonial power, and in 

^ The price paid for negroes at the port of shipment was based on the 
calculation that only 50 per cent, would survive the voyage and the subse- 
quent ** hardening *’ as serviceable slaves. This left out of account the 
mortality among the captives on their way from the interior of Africa to the 
coast. ^ The Taek^ ii. 22. 
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May 1792 the King of Denmark had issued an edict pro- 
hibiting the slave trade within his dominions as from the 
end of 1802. Already also the Northern States of the 
American Union, beginning with Vermont in 1777, had 
cither abolished slavery or made provision for its gradual 
abolition within their bounds. Howbeit, Wilberforce re- 
ceived his reward in the end. He persuaded the Cabinet 
to take up the quo.stion, and on 10th June 1806 Fox 
moved a resolution that effectual measures should be taken 
for the abolition of the African slave trade. „ ..•w • 

Ine motion was carried by 114 votes to 15, of the slave 
and a similar one passed through the House of 
Lords by a majority of more than two to one. Effect was 
given to these resolutions in the following year by an Act 
providing that no vessel should clear out of any British port 
for slaves after 1st May 1807, and that no slave should 
bo landed in any British colony after 1st March 1808. 
Observe, it was only the traffic in negroes for the purposes 
of slavery that was prohibited ; slavery itself was not 
otherwise interfered with ; the labour supply in British 
plantations was to bo kept up by such means and fore- 
thought as were applied to the breeding of any other 
kind of domestic animals. Nevertheless, it was a long 
step in a course afterwards to be followed by every civilised 
State, with the ultimate result of putting an end to a 
greater aggregate of human misery than perhaps has ever 
been removed by means of legislation. 

Fox was not permitted to witness the full triumph of 
the cause which ho had advocated passionately for so many 
years. He never returned to the House of Commons after 
the debate on the slave trade; hence the especial pathos 
of certain passages in his speech on that occasion — his last 
public utterance. “ So fully am I impressed,” said he, 
“ with the vast importance and necessity of attaining what 
will be the object of my motion this night, that if, during 
the almost forty years that I have had the honour of 
a seat in Parliament, I had ' been so fortunate as to 
accomplish that, and that only, I should think I had done 
enough, and could retire from public life with comfort, 
and the ponscious satisfaction that I had done my duty.” 
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The British Cabinet were m earnest when they gave 
Wellington his instructions, empowering him to olfer, as 
an inducement, either the advance of three millions sterling 
to compensate the French planters in the West Indies, or 
the free cession of the island of Trinidad. But these over- 
tures were received with suspicion. Philanthropy, thought 
Talleyrand, was a very becoming luxury for persons of 
wealth and leisure. Great Britain had been so simple as 
to put an end to her own traffic in slaves ; what more 
natural than that she should wish to see her neighbours 
deprived of the same source of profit ? As to her motives 
being disinterested — credai Judeeus! 

Meanwhile, a congress of crowned heads and pleni- 
potentiaries hod assembled at Vienna for the excellent 

The Congress rearranging the dislocated map of 

of Vienna, Europe. Castlcreagh went there first, represonl- 
1814-15. Prince Regent’s Government ; but when 

he returned in February for the opening of Parliament, 
the Duke of Wellington wsvs sent in his place He found 
matters at a pretty hopeless pass. “ Never,” Castlereagh 
had warned him, “ never at any former period was so 
much spoil thrown loose for the world to scramble for.” ^ 
Every Power was intent upon pushing claims to territory, 
denouncing the while, as extravagant, the claims of every 
other Power. Actually the only government that wanted 
nothing for itself was Great Britain, as may be seen by 
inspecting the instructions of her plenipotentiary. 

Gradually the Powers grouped themselves into opposing 
sides — ^Russia and Prussia being ranged against Austria 
and Great Britain. Franco stood apart, inclining to throw 
in her lot with Russia, but restrained by “ some personal 
and some national feelings w'hich at present operate in our 
favour.” ® The atmosphere was heavily electric ; every day 
an explosion seemed imminent ; reasonable argument was 
exhausted ; what appeal could be had but to arms ? Arms 
it was to be, os was suddenly put beyond a doubt, but not 
upon those sordid issues whereon the Congress had been 
spilling its ink for months. 

^ Wellington’s SvjtplemetUary DetpaUhtt, ix. 465. 

* Jtfemoiandam by Lord Liverpool, 12th December 1814. 
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On 7th March word came to Wellington that Napoleon 
was at large — had escaped from Elba, landed 
at Cannes, and was marching upon Paris. Look dred^ys, 
to yourselves, oh ye principalities and powers ! 

Take good heed, for here is the forest afire again ; 

here is business on hand more urgent than land-grabbing. 

Upon two points the continental Powers were quite 
unanimous : first, that Wellington must take command of 
the troops on the French frontier of Belgium ; second, that 
he must make known to his Government that not a 
Russian, Prussian, or Austrian brigade could be moved 
without English money. On this understanding a quadruple 
alliance was concluded on 25 th March, binding the Great 
Powers to keep the field until “ Buonaparte should be placed 
absolutely beyond possibility of exciting disturbance and 
renewing his attempts to possess himself of the supreme 
power in France.” Wellington received from his Govern- 
ment authority to guarantee a subsidy of five millions 
sterling, to be divided among the three Great Powers, in 
addition to the annual payment of £2,100,000 due by 
Great Britain for the proportion in which her armed con- 
tingent fell short of her obligation under the treaty of 
Paris. Before all this had got done, France was at the 
feet of her Emperor. Royal troops, sent off in haste to 
withstand his advance, tore off the white cockade of the 
Bourbons and shouted Vive V Empereur ! Ney, a peer of 
the Restoration, marched from Paris declaring he would 
bring Napoleon back captive in an iron cage. One glance 
from beneath that lowering broAV, and Ney was ready to 
go to the death (as he did) for his old master. On 20 th 
March Louis XVIII. fled from his capital ; before nightfall 
Napoleon was installed once more in the Tuileries. Once 
more he found allies in the British House of Commons ; 
Mr. Whitbread declaiming against interference with the 
French nation in their choice of a ruler, and foretelling the 
speedy bankruptcy of Great Britain as the result of renew- 
ing the war. Napoleon wrote to the Prince Regent on 4th 
April, expressing hopes that the Peace of Paris (14th April 
1814) would not bo broken. His letter, by the Prince’s 
command, was returned unopened. 
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On 5 th April Wellington arrived in Brussels to take 
command of a composite force of Dutch, Belgians, Bruns- 
wickera, Hanoverians, and British, 24,200 in all, of which 
only 4000 were British, mostly recruits — “ not what they 
ought to be to enable us to maintain our military character 
in Europe.” ' Even after reinforcements had brought the 
British contingent up to 31,000 and the whole allied army 
up to 93,000, Wellington, not prone to despondency, but 
much given to forcible language, described it as “ an in- 
famous army, very weak and ill-equipped, and a very 
inexperienced staff.'’® The Russian army was in Poland, 
still distant from the Middle Rhine, which their Emperor 
had undertaken to guard; 90,000 Austrians wore moving 
into position on the Rhino between Basle and Mannheim, 
the rest of their forces being in Lombardy; while the 
Bavarian army, numbering, w'ith contingents from other 
States, 80,000 troops, assembled on the Upper Rhine. The 
Prussian army was also mustering in the Rhino provinces, 
slowly at first ; but by the beginning of June, Prince Blilchor, 
with headquarters at Namur, had 120,000 troops disposed 
along the southern frontier of Belgium. Prussia was to 
atone nobly in the coming struggle for the pusillanimity 
of her rulers in the past. 

Assuredly there was force enough on her frontiers to 
restrain France from aggression ; but how long could such 
force be maintained ? Even the British Treasury was not 
inexhaustible, and a moderate strain would break the ex- 
chequers of the other Powers. The allies, therefore, had 
determined upon the invasion of France and the final 
destruction of Napoleon’s power las a disturber of j>eace. 

In comparing Marlborough with Wellington, Lord 
Wolseley has remarked that " Marlborough always took 
the offensive, Wellington usually waited to bo attacked. . . . 
Whilst Marlborough will be remembered for his per- 
sistent and brilliant offensive, history will always couple 
Wellington’s name with that of Fabius as a tactician.”® 
But on whatever occasions Wellington was cimietator by 

^ Wellincrton to Lord Bathurst {Despatches^ xii, 291). 

* Ibid., ;i 58 . 

^ Introduction to WeUhiyton ami Waterloo by Major Grifllths. 
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design (and my belief is that they were few), this was 
not one of them. On 13 th April he forwarded to the 
Powers at Vienna a completely oifensive plan of campaign, 
urging the immediate invasion of France as “ a point so 
clear, that it would bo a useless waste of your time and 
mine to discuss it.” ^ The Powers wore not ready, and, 
with all the desire in the world to strike home, Wellington 
had to stand on the defensive. 

But Napoleon was ready. With amazing speed he had 
equipped a mobile force of 125,000 men, with which, true to 
the military idiosyncrasy of the French, he determined to 
carry the war upon a foreign soil. Leaving Paris on 12th 
June, on the 14th ho was at the head of his army at 
Beaumont. Opposing his farther advance, Blucher’s four 
Prussian corps held the frontier from Li^ge on the east to 
Charleroi on the west, where the line of Wellington’s posts 
began, extending from Genappe to Enghien, and by Ath to 
Oudenardo on the Scheldt, two divisions lying with the 
headquarters in Brussels. 

Crossing the Sambre on the 15 th, Napoleon occupied 
a position resting on the three points of Campinaire, 
Gosselies, and Charleroi. Ho handed over com- 
mand of his left wing to Marshal Ney, Avith 
orders to occupy Quatre-Bras that night and juJ^isia 
march upon Brussels next morning. Now 
Wellington had made up his mind that the French attack 
Avould bo delivered by way of Mons, instead of acro.ss the 
Sambre. Believing the demonstration on the southern 
frontier to bo but a feint, he had left the important posi- 
tion of Quatre-Bras unoccupied ; but the Belgian General 
do Perponcher, uneasy about what was taking place in his 
front, moved in a Nassau battadion and some horse artillery ; 
and the presence of those deterred Ney from attacking 
until his troops should have had their night’s rest.® 

^ Despatches^ xii. 295, 302, 304. 

^ Harsh has been the judgment passed upon our Dutch and Belgian allies 
in this campaign, and certainly some of their troops did flinch under the 
French Are at Waterloo. But let this be remembered to their lasting honour, 
that if Ferpoucher had not acted on his own responsibility by moving a 
brigade into Quatre-Bras on the night of the 16ih, there would have been no 
battle of Waterloo on the 18th, for the road to Brussels lay open to Napoleon. 
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There was a great ball in Brussels that night, given 
by the Duchess of Richmond. Wellington not only 
The Duke of attended it himself, but allowed his generals 
Weiiin^on jujd other officcrs to leave their posts at the 

15th June front and attend it also. Nobody is certain 

when the news reached him of the capture of 
Charleroi ; probably in the ball-room ; but there cannot 
be reasonable doubt, though it has been indignantly denied, 
that the Duke was completely taken by surprise. It was 
not before two o’clock on the morning of the 16 th, twenty 
hours after the Prussians had been driven out of Charleroi, 
a place only thirty miles from Brussels, that officers in 
the ball-room were ordered off to their commands, and 
the two reserve divisions were marched off to tho front 
under General Picton. 

Not until Wellington arrived in person at Quatre-Bras 
about midday on the 1 6th, and convinced himself that here 
was no feigned attack, did he order his forces to concen- 
trate in support of tho Prussian left. The Duke htvd 
fallen into what should have been a fatal error, had not 
Ney balanced it by committing another. Had Ney been 
astir betimes on the 16 th, he would have found nothing 
to oppose his two divisions at Quatre-Bras but a single 
Dutch brigade. Ho delayed his attack till 3 I’.m., when 
Picton's division was forming on tho ground, and when 
one of his own divisions (d’Erlon’s) had been taken from 
him by the Emperor. Napoleon also wasted the morning. 
At Ligny, five miles to the south-east of Quatre-Bras, lay 
a single Prussian d’armie (Zieton’s). When the French 
attack was delivered in the afternoon, Zieten had received 
the support of two other Prussian corps. 

Wellington had but 7000 infantry in lino of battle at 
3 P.M., when Ney attacked him with 15,000 of all arms; 
Battles of t)Ut brigades of the allies were coming up 
Q*»‘re.Bras quickly, and by five o’clock Ney’s force was 
16 th outnumbered by 6000 or 7000. Still, the con- 
1816 . roared along till tho summer night began 

to fall, and Ney drew off sullenly in the twilight, leaving 
the allies in possession of the field. But their position 
was very precarious. The Emperor had routed the Prussian 
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army at Ligny, and driven Prince Blucher, as he hoped, 
upon his base on the Rhine, out of the field of operations 
altogether. “ Old Blucher,” said Wellington on the morn- 
ing of l7th June, “ has had a damned good hiding, and 
has gone eighteen miles to his rear. We must do the 
same. I suppose they’ll say in England that we have 
been lieked. Well, I can’t help that.” The work before 
him wsis to beat a retreat in the presence of 100,000 
victorious French. Critical enough ; but once again he 
drew profit from the mistakes of his enemy. It was two 
o’clock in the afternoon before Napoleon assumed the 
offensive, by which hour the allied infantry were far on 
the Brussels road, leaving only the cavalry as an escort 
for the Duke. A deluge of rain broke just as the pursuit 
began, turning the whole of that fertile plain into one sea 
of mud, and rendering all but the paved roads impassable 
for artillery. By seven o’clock in the evening the Anglo- 
Dutch army, numbering 67,601, with 156 guns, had taken 
up the position of Mont-Saint-Jean, in front of the forest 
of Soignes, and a couple of miles south of the village 
of Waterloo. The troops bivouacked in line of battle, 
the French army deploying upon a ridge parallel to them, 
the average distance between the two hosts being less than 
a mile. From flank to flank of either army was less 
than three miles. That morning Napoleon had detached 
Grouchy with two corps in pursuit of Blucher, reducing 
his force to 71,947 men, with 246 guns. 

The rain lasted most of the night; next morning, 
Sunday, 18th June, dawned lowering and sultry. Of the 
operations on that memorable Sabbath, not even 
a sketch need be presented here, seeing that no watCTim, 
battle of modern (or indeed of any) times has 
been so minutely described and its conduct 
criticised, in books accessible to every reader.^ One after 
another, Napoleon’s most famous marshals and generals 
had tasted defeat at the hands of Wellington. This day, 

^ Had 1 to commend to the student a single volume in the immense 
bibliography of Waterloo, vivid and at the same time scientifically impartial, 
it should be M. Henry Houssaye’s 1815 — WaUfioo (raris, 1899). There is an 
English translation of this wholly admirable work. 

VOL. I. 
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for the first time, the two foremost commanders of the 
ago were to measure their strength against each other. 
Napoleon, disdaining to mameuvre, spent his force in a 
series of frontal attacks in massive columns. The story of 
the heroic defence of Wellington’s advanced posts — tho 
grange and garden of Hougoumont, held throughout the 
day by tho British Guards on the right of the allied line, 
and in its centre tho farm of La Hayc Saintc, only evacu- 
ated at 4 P.M. after its garrison of 400 King’s German 
Legion had bitten their last cartridge — will stir the pulses 
of generations yet unborn; but not more surely than the 
record of tho infantry in the main line, British, Belgian, 
Dutch, and German, upon whom the Emperor poured the 
deluge of his magnificent cavalry four times in vain, so 
steadfast stood the squares. 

Then, in all the history of armies, there is no episode 
of more intense moment than the great Corsican’s last act 
of war, when, at sunset, he hurled five superb battalions ’ 
of his Middle Guard upon tho British right, and beheld 
them recoil. Well may our countrymen thrill with honest 
pride as they pore over the incidents of that day ; yet let 
no Briton blush to owm that it was bravo old Bliicher, with 
the snow'S of threescore years and twelve on his head, who 
clinched the victory. Rather should wo blush to hear the 
Prussian’s share in the laurels called in question, as some 
have done. Wellington was tho first to own it, and who 
should know better than he ? “I should not do justice,” 
he wrote that night in the little tavern at Waterloo, " to my 
own feelings or to Marshal Bhicher and tho Prussian army, if 
I did not attribute the successful result of this arduous day 
to the cordial and timely assistance I received from them.” ® 

Bliicher had been twice ridden over and trampled 
almost to death by the French cavalry at Ligny. It was 
doubtful whether he could ever take the saddle again ; but 
on the evening of the l7th he struggled out of bed, over- 
ruled Gneisenau, his Chief of the Staff, who advised him to 
save his army by falling back on Li(5ge (why should ho 

* Five, says M. Horjjssaye ; but Professor Oman makes out that there were 
six (English Historical Htview^ Oct. 1904), 

* Despatches 484. 
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endanger it for Wellington, who had failed to support him 
at Ligny ?), sent word to Wellington that he would move 
to his support on the morrow, and was true to tryst. 
Leaving Thiehnann to keep Grouchy engaged at Wavre, he 
drove his way through roads axle-deep, and was visible from 
the right of the French line just before Napoleon delivered 
his grand attack at one o’clock. From that moment the 
Emperor had to stand on the defensive with his right, 
while he struck with his centre and left. Any schoolgirl, 
one might think, could apprehend the effect of this flank 
menace upon one of two armies so nearly balanced in 
numbers. Napoleon, expecting hourly from the east the 
approach of Grouchy with 35,000 men, had to prepare 
instead at an early hour against 80,000 Prussians, whose 
attack became operative at 4.30 p.m. It behoves us as a 
nation to be generous in recognising what this meant to 
Wellington. Could he have withstood, with his composite 
force, the weight of Napoleon’s undivided impact ? Would 
ho, some may ask, have awaited it, if he had not good 
reason to roly on Bliichor’s co-operation ? The brunt of the 
lighting — the heaviest loss — was borne by the Anglo-Dutch 
line. To speculate how much more it could have borne 
without abandoning its ground is to enter upon matter 
seamed with national prepossession. 

How fiercely the field was contested, let the casualty 
roll testify. In killed and wounded, the Anglo-Dutch 
troops lost 17,186 officers and men; the Prussians, 6999. 
The losses of the French never could be reckoned, for their 
army wsxs dispersed. They have been variously calculated 
as between 1 8,000 and 40,000.^ Two hundred and twenty- 
seven cannon they certainly abandoned in their flight. 

For the last time, the fallen Emperor returned to his 
capital ; performed the act of abdication on 22nd June, and 
offered his services for the defence of France to the five 
Commissioners who had taken over the government. But 

^ Professor Oman has gone minutely into the matter upon the basis of 
M. Martinieu’s Tableaux par Corps des Officiers tuis ct blesses pendant les Ouerre 
de V Empire 1805-1816^ and concludes that the total loss of the French army 
in killed and wounded at Waterloo alone was about 37,000 — representing 
50 per cent., or every second man. In the whole fighting from 15th to 21st 
June, he puts the loss at 55,200 (English Historical Review^ Oct. 1904). 
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eyen Frenchmen had lost faith in the Man of Destiny, and 
the oflFer was declined. On 3rd July Napoleon was at 
Rochefort, vainly seeking to elude the British cruisers and 
escape to America. On the loth ho surrendered to Cap- 
tain Maitland of the Bellerophon, and wrote a letter to tho 
Princo Regent expressing a desire “ to seat himself at tho 
hearth of the British people.” 

Tho closing scenes of the great Napoleonic drama may 

be told in few words. The allies — Anglo-Dutch and 

TheConven- ^^ussian — marched upon Paris with 120,000 

tion of Paris, men. On 3rd July tho Convention of Paris wtus 
3ni Julv 1816. • j • . r 

Signed, securing a suspension of arms, tho evacu- 
ation of the capital by its garrison of 50,000, its peace- 
able occup.ation by tho allies, and the withdniwal of all 
French troops to beyond the Loire. Louis XVIII. entered 
Paris as King of France on 8th July. On 15th November 
a further convention was signed providing for tho with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from France, except an army of 
occupation of 150,000, to be maintained for five years at 
tho expense of France, and for the payment by France of 
a war indemnity of £28,000,000 sterling. Tho army of 
occupation, consisting of 30,000 men supplied by each of 
the four Great Powers and 30,000 drawn from the smaller 
German States, was placed by common consent under 
command of the Duke of Wellington. He exercised tho 
powers conferred upon him with such mingled moderation 
and firmness as to induce the Powers to remit two-thirds of 
the indemnity and to shorten the term of occupation by 
two years. He returned to England in October 1818, to 
receive from his Government acknowledgment in terms 
that have seldom been addressed officially to a subject of 
the Crown : — 

“ Amidst the signal achievements which will carry your name 
and the glory of the British Empire down to the latest posterity, 
it will not form the least part of your Grace’s renown that you 
have exercised and concluded a command unexampled in its char- 
acter with the concurrent voice of approbation from all whom it 
could concern.” ^ 


Wellington’s Supplementary Devpatehet, xii. 852. 
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The world was delivered at last from the bloody coil 
that had enwrapped Europe as the arms of the octopus 
wind round a swimmer. From the unfathomable waste of 
written matter whence the historian must net what know- 
ledge may be had of motive and design, of fact and act, 
stands out clear one solid actuality — that, of all the Powers, 
England alone knew her purpose from the beginning, and 
kept it single to the end. Napoleon, so long as he followed 
a single aim, prevailed, establishing France as the foremost 
of nations, purged of corrupt laws, impregnable; but his 
purpose, branching as it grew, was shattered in the tempest 
it provoked and defied. Of all the nations, Britannia alone 
never departed from the course she had set before her 
— Castlereagh and Canning her head — Nelson and Well- 
ington her arms: ambidextrous, one may say. Among 
wrecked and reeling thrones, waxing and waning realms, 
quailing governments and distrustful allies, she held one 
steady purpose — the world shall not bow to Bonaparte. 

And the means whereby she effected it. Threefold 
those material means. First, Nelson and his Seventy-fours ; 
Nelson, and that band of captains to whom he made himself 
the model and eternal type ; Nelson, with such seamen as 
ho knew how to create. 

Second, Wellington and his thin red line, far overlapping 
the deep flanks of columns and drenching them with in- 
tolerable fire — “ bullets not made of butter” — the Iron 
Duke with his alchemy transforming soldiery of other 
nations into lines, different in colour, but with the same 
qualities of steel and lead — grey and green Portuguee, 
yellow Spaniard, blue Netherlander. 

Third, the liberal hand in Downing Street, pouring 
British millions into the hollow coffers of such Powers as 
from time to time would take their place in line against 
the Aggressor. 

These wore the three agencies whereby Britain enforced 
her will. Had one or other of them flagged or failed, the 
map of Europe had been laid on different lines at this day. 
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By the Convention of Paris (3r(l July 1815) Groat Britain 
was relieved from the strain and burden of wav, waged all 
but continuously for two-and-twenty yeans with nations 
far exceeding her in population. During these years she 
had acquired absolute control of the seas, and her land 
forces, which had sunk since the days of Marlborough into 
an incoherent assemblage of more or less serviceable units, 
had been welded into an army which had overthrown the 
conqueror of Europe. But in entering upon an era of peace, 
stock must be taken of the material condition of tho nation ; 
and this brings out a result which none would have been 
so rash as to foretell. Great Britain exacted no indemnity 
in specie from the vanquished, although she had paid very 
large subsidies to her allies. Leaving India out of account, 
where events moved on an independent orbit, she sur- 
rendered all the territory she had acquired during tho war 
except Malta, Mauritius, Ceylon, Trinidad, and tho Capo 
Colony. How many thousands of her soldiers and sailors 
had fallen in battle, or perished by wounds and disease, 
may never be reckoned up ; yet the nation emerged from 
the conflict more wealthy and more populous than when 
it took up arms. The gross public revonue (including 
Ireland) in 1800 was £04,051,000; in 1815 it had risen 
to £111,402,131, falling again after the war taxes had 
been taken off to £74,.597,195 in 1821. The population 
of the United Kingdom in 1801 was 15,717,000 ; in 1811 
it amounted to 17,927,000, and in 1821 to 20,984,000. 

War, then, the direst calamity that can afflict any com- 
munity, had brought an immense increase in prosperity to 
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ono of the principal combatants. True it is, there had 
been a huge addition to the national debt — from 240 
millions in 1793, bearing £9,430,000 interest, to prosperity of 
861 millions in 1815, with interest, exclusive of British indus- 
sinking fund, amounting to an annual charge of 
£32,645,000; including the sinking fund, to £46,000,000. 
Yet the industry of the community rose buoyant under the 
consequent increase in the burden of taxation.^ The people 
had the energy to turn to the best account the natural 
advantages of their land — ^its mineral wealth and fertile 
soil. Above all, the “silver streak,” and the complete 
command thereof by the British navy, secured the country 
against invasion, and rendered it the one place in Europe 
where capital might be invested in productive enterprise 
with reasonable security. 

Yet it had been useless to go on producing unless 
markets could be found for the produce. Foreign com- 
munities, grievously impoverished either by the actual 
devastation Avrought by war or by taxation for its support, 
often by both, had less money to spend than formerly ; but 
such as they had Avas spent in Great Britain, where alone 
manufactures could be carried on. Even Napoleon’s for- 
midable attempt to destroy the commerce of Britain by 
excluding her flag from continental ports only succeeded 
in hampering it for a Avhile. It Avas evaded by extensive 
smuggling, which he could not control after the loss of his 
sea-poAver. Nay, finding that his armies could not keep the 
field Avithout British-made goods, he was forced to honeycomb 
his continental system with special licences for their admis- 
sion. As Mr. J. R. Green has trenchantly put it, “ the French 
army Avhich marched to Eylau Avas clad in greatcoats made 
at Leeds, and shod Avith shoes made at Northampton.”^ 

Stimulated by the necessities of her very enemies. 
Great Britain became the Avorkshop of the Avorld, Avhile the 

^ All economists of the eighteenth century viewed with extreme appre- 
hension the consequences of what Adam Smith in 1775 termed the enormous 
public debt of England ’* (it amounted then to 130 millions). Smith warned 
his countrymen not to be too confident that England could support, without 
great distress, a burden a little greater than what has been already laid upon 
her ” ( Wealth of Nations^ ii. 663). 

* History of the English People^ iv. 363. 
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mastery of the ocean secured for her mercantile marine 
practical monopoly of the carrying trade. The manu- 
facturing and mercantile classes throve apace ; agriculture 
prospered on war prices for bread and beef; landowners 
raised their rents, which good markets enabled farmers to 
pay and to make handsome profits withal. War, in short, 
had wrought wonders for capitalists, great and small ; but 
labourers and artisans, whose capital consists only of sinew 
and brain, bettered their condition only in proportion as 
the labour market was depleted by the drain of recruits for 
army and navy. In so far as this drain was not balanced 
by a rapid increase in the population, it must have caused 
a corresponding rise in wages ; but that again was neutral- 
ised, even in this period of mercantile and agricultural 
activity, by the progressive invention of labour-saving 
machinery. 

The working classes, therefore, were the first to suffer 
when, with the close of the war, industrial activity received 
a violent check. Peace, so far from bringing 
praceu^n^ plenty, fell like an untimely frost upon luxuriant 
herbage. The demand for war material sud- 
denly stopped. In 1816 the export trade of 
the United Kingdom was less by 16 per cent, than in 
1815, the imports diminished by 20 per cent. The price 
of every kind of manufactured commodity dropped ; wages 
necessarily followed ; many works were closed and thou- 
sands of hands were thrown idle. This, too, at a time 
when the labour market was glutted by reductions in the 
army and navy, and the disembodiment of the militia, 
whereby some 200,000 able-bodied men were thrown adrift 
to find means of support. Agriculture shared to the full 
in the adversity. The Board of Agriculture estimated the 
average reduction in farm rents at 25 per cent. ; which, 
taking the gross rental of the United Kingdom at 36 
millions sterling, represented a loss to landlords of 9 
millions of income. Many tenants had thrown up their 
farms or given notice to quit, upon which phenomenon the 
Board commented as follows : — 

"It is scarcely necessary to remark that, until the present 
period of declension commenced, such an idea as giving notice to 
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quit a farm, except for the purpose of hiring a better one, may be 
said to have been almost unknown in the kingdom.” 

All this bad been a perplexity and trial for the labour- 
ing classes, yet such as might be patiently lived through, 
had food-stuiTs remained reasonably cheap. Unluckily, 
that was not to bo. A wet, inclement spring, a sunless 
summer, and an autumn of incessant rain brought ruin 
upon the harvest of 1816. Wheat rose from 52s. 6d. in 
January to 103s. a quarter in December. Jeshurun, we 
road, waxed fat and kicked, but Demos never becomes really 
dangerous until his belly is empty. Men, clamouring 
for work and getting none, turned fiercely upon what they 
blamed as the chief cause of their misfortunes — the now 
labour-saving machinery. 

The textile industry had been earliest affected by the 
introduction of automatic weaving. The power-loom was 
invented, or at least adapted from former inven- 
tions, by an English clergyman. Dr. Edmund dites, 1812, 
Cartwright, who, like many others of ingenious 
intellect, derived no material benefit from his discovery. 
On the contrary, poor gentleman, having patented his loom 
in 1785, ho built a mill for it at Doncaster, ran himself 
into bankruptcy, and after the value of his invention had 
been placed beyond dispute, received from Parliament in 
1809 a grant of £10,000, to recoup him for £30,000 
or £40,000 that he had sunk in bringing it out. 

Now the average wage-earner, having no margin of 
subsistence, cannot be blamed if he fails to apprehend the 
conditions affecting his employment in their wider aspect. 
The power-loom multiplied indefinitely the productive 
capacity, and therefore the wealth, of the country; poor 
solace this for the hand-loom weaver, who found himself 
out of Avork or, at best, hopelessly outstripped in output. 
Hence blind rage against the machines, bursting into 
outrageous mischief when the pinch became acute. Was 
there justice under Heaven, then, that men with honest 

^ See the Report: Annual RegUter^ 1816, p. 459. This sentence might 
have been written to describe the situation in 1880-1900, when agriculture 
first encountered the full results of free imports and foreign competition. 
The average fall in farm rents was about the same at both periods — viz. 
26 per cent. 
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will to work should bo driven starving to the workhouse, 
with their wives and little ones ? There had been riots and 
destruction of machinery in 1812; they broke out again 
in 1816 — more formidable this time — the rioters resuming 
the queer title adopted in the former year, suggestive, had 
they thought of it, of unkind reflections upon their sanity. 

Of all the subjects of George III., perhaps ho whom his 
neighbour.^ would have judged least likely to bequeath a 
name to history was one Ned Ludd, a village idiot in 
Leicestershire. Tormented one day, after the fate of his 
kind, by certain lads, he chased them into a weaver’s house, 
and failing to find them within, let loose his wrath upon a 
couple of stocking looms, which he smashed to bits. It 
was in the name of this Ludd — canonised by the rioters as 
“ General Ludd ” — that destructive outrages took place in 
every part of the kingdom whore labour-saving machinery 
had been set up. 

The trouble was not confined to the weaving trade. 
The price of iron had dropped 40 per cent. ; two-thirds 
of the furnaces in the country wore out of blast ; many 
thousands of workers had been discharged, and the wages 
of the rest were cut down to a point in grim contrast with 
the price of bread. Collieries were thrown idle with a 
similar result ; and, to crown all, farm labourers joiixed in 
the general disorder, clamouring for a living wage, and 
failing to get it, took to burning stacks and destroying live- 
stock, in the insane belief that farmers had corabirxed to 
raise the price of corn. At Littleport, near Ely, the riot 
became wholesale robbery, and the tremps tired on the mob, 
killing two men. Of seventy-three persons arrested and 
tried before a special commission, no fewer than thirty- 
four were condemned to death, and five of these actually 
suffcretl on the gallows. 

Here, then, was the stuff whereof revolutions are 
wrought, and men were on the ground to turn it to 
account. They had been working to that end ever since 
Fox in 1797 had proclaimed the need for radical reform; 
they gloried in the title of Radicals, which made them as 
much an object of dread to the Whigs as to the Tories. 
They chose as their titular leader one of that capitalist 
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class wliioh it was their foremost object to destroy, a 
Wiltshire squire named Henry Hunt — thenceforward known 
to such fame as the demagogue may earn as .. orator" 

“ Orator Hunt.” This worthy could boast of but Hunt, 177 s- 
a shady record. Bom in 177.3, at the age of 
two-and-tAventy ho married a girl whom he had never seen, 
the daughter of an innkeeper in Devizes ; deserted her in 
1802, after she hjid borne him three children, and ran off 
with the wife of a friend named Vince. Previous to that 
exploit ho had tasted prison fare, having challenged his 
commanding officer in the yeomanry to a duel ; a breach 
of discipline for which he declined to apologise. Result — 
£100 fine and six weeks’ imprisonment. After that his 
career was a tilt at all authority. A disciple of Home 
Tooke, he allied himself with a crew of desperadoes — 
Thistlcton, Dr. Watson, and the like — in a wild conspiracy 
to fire the barracks, seize the Tower of London, and establish 
a Committee of Public Safety after the approved French 
model. The will for all mischief was there, but there 
were obstacles in the way. The pikes were ready, but they 
would try the platform first. A meeting of the unem- 
ployed and distressed was summoned in Spa Fields on 
15 th November, where Hunt and others spouted sedition in 
terms Avhich, any^vhere outside British dominions, would 
have been their death-warrant. An address was drawn up 
to the Prince Regent calling upon him to adopt imme- 
diate means to “ relievo the sufferers from the misery which 
now overwhelms them.” The meeting was adjourned till 
2nd December to receive the Regent’s reply. Hunt had 
the sagacity to bo late for it, foreseeing disturbance ; 
Watson took his place, and waving a tricolour flag — the 
emblem of revolution — led the mob into the City, Avhere 
they committed sundry depredations before the arrival of 
troops scattered them without serious violence. One of 
the gang, named Castle, turned informer ; the Government, 
thus apprised of the true nature of the conspiracy, put 
four others on trial for high-treason, an exaggerated charge 
upon which no jury could be got to convict them, and they 
were discharged. 

Hunt, a man of education and intelligence, perceiving 
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the futility of sporadic disturbances, sot himself to organise 
the working classes in all the centres of industry. Secret 
clubs and societies were formed, and a charter was drawn 
up embodying the six objects which they were sworn to 
obtain — namely, vote by ballot, abolition of property quali- 
hcation for members of Parliament, payment of members, 
yearly Parliaments, universal suffrage, and nationalisation 
of the land. Harmless, it may be thought by a generation 
which has grown up and prospered under the first two of 
these conditions, and is accustomed to hear the others 
discussed, more or less academically, in the House of 
Commons ; but full of boding to one that had watched the 
genesis of the Reign of Terror. Hence messages on the 
matter from the Prince Regent to Parliament; hence the 
appointment of a Committee of Secrecy in ejvch House to 
gauge the depth of the danger. Liberty of speech and 
opinion — certainly — is it not our British Palladium ? — but 
we find, reported the Lords, that these fellows are arming, 
organising rebellion,, coercing peaceable citizens to join 
them in preparing “ for the most atrocious scones of outrage 
and violence,” and for “ the subversion of the constitution 
and the plunder of society.”' Is liberty to condone the 
circulation of thousands of handbills, summoning the people 
to raid the shops of gunmakers, and crying, “No Regent ! 
no Castlereagh ! off with their heads ! ” ^ Then, as if to dot 
the “ i’s ” and cross the “ t’s ” of this document, stones Avere 
thrown at the Regent's carriage, breaking one of its AvindoAvs, 
as he returned from opening Parliament. 

Ministers took instant action upon these reports. They 
brought in a bill to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Eng- 
liabeas Cor- equivalent in Scotland, and another 

F?b ^ prohibit the holding of any meeting except 
1817-March' on the liccnco of a magistrate acting on the 
requisition of seven householders. In follow- 
ing this course they have earned bitter obloquy from Liberal 
writers of every degree. The arguments for condemning 
the Government are not very convincing. “ The statesman,” 

' See Report of the House of Lords Committee of Secrecy, Annual 
RegUUr^ 1817, pp. 0-12. 

* House of Commons Report. Ibid., p. 14, 
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says one of the more moderate historians of this period, 
“ who opposes himself to the demands of the people, may 
achieve a temporary success, but the strength of numbers 
must always assert its power at last. Arbitrary government 
may succeed for a time, but it must ultimately be sub- 
verted by the power of the people.” ^ Here is laissez-faire 
with a witness ! It is easy to represent Ministers as panic- 
stricken by the bogey of Revolution ; not so easy to show 
that their precautions were exaggerated. Men who had 
steered the country through twenty years of war may be 
held to have given some proof of nerve. The resources 
at their command did not include electricity for the trans- 
mis.sion of warning and instruction, nor steam for the 
transport of troops ; disturbance in distant quarters might 
run to fatal issues before succour could be either asked 
or supplied; was it not, then, common prudence to be 
beforehand with persons known to be meditating outrage ? 
Strip government of its trappings and circumlocutions, 
and you will find the kernel of the whole concern to 
be the primitive obligation to protect life and property, 
from internal as much as from external assault. It 
is .admitted, surely, that in times of civil unrest the 
Executive must be empowered to arrest dangerous indi- 
viduals and to detain them without triaL Which can be 
done only in one of three ways — first, by obtaining special 
statutory powers beforehand, as Mr. Gladstone did in 
1881 for the government of Ireland; second, by break- 
ing the law of Habeas Corpus and coming to Parliament 
afterwards for an Act of Indemnity; third, by suspend- 
ing temporarily the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. Lord 
Liverpool’s Government chose the last and, as seems to me, 
the simplest course ; and, in so doing, received the cordial 
though reluctant support ” of Lord Grenville, leader of the 
Whigs, although Lord Grey and most of the Opposition 
voted the other way. 

Afterall,the riskof repressive legislation lies in the manner 
in which it may be administered. Ministers cannot be 
shown to have used their extraordinary powers tyrannically. 
The authority above quoted indeed declares, in a sentence 

1 Sir S. Walpole’s England, i. 432. 
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of somewhat Hibernian cast, that “ the Act had no sooner 
been suspended than the more violent members of the Tory 
party insisted on its vigorous use ” ; * but ho is unable to 
cite a single instance of injustice or oppression. On tho 
contrary, ho show's that a rising which had boon arranged 
to take place on the night of oOth March simultaneously 
in Manchester, Lancaster, Leicester, and several other 
manufacturing towns, was frustrated by tho apprehension 
of tho ringleaders. “ This simple precaution disconcerted 
the conspirators, and tho rising was postponed” — to the 
9th June; and, “tho arrest of some of the ringleaders at 
Huddersfield on tho tith of June disconcerted the plans of 
tho conspirators.” So it was Avith tho demonstration re- 
membered — or forgotten — as the march of tho Blanketccrs. 
Several thousands of unemployed assembled at Manchester 
on 10th March for tho purpose of going afoot to London 
with a petition to the Prince Regent against the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. Every man was to carry a 
blanket ; all Avere recommended to carry arms, although 
only a few appear to have done so,® and assurances Avere 
given that their numbers w'ould be increased to 100,000 
before they reached London, by contingents from Scot- 
land and Yorkshire. On Sunday tho 9th some 
ofthrBian- stump orators were arrested AA'hilo haranguing 
March crowd ; that evening four organisers of the 
movement Avere taken in custody. Next morn- 
ing the march began ; but it Avas interrupted at Stockport 
by a troop of tho Life Guards and some yeomanry, who 
carried forty of the pilgrims back to Manchester. Deprived 
of their leaders, the ranks rapidly thinned. Out of the 
many thousands who had mustered in the morning, not 
more than a score persisted further than tho border of 
Lancashire. 

Wisely as Ave must pronounce the Government to have 
exerted their arbitrary authority, it must be alloAved that 
they were badly advised by the Law Officers of the Crown 
in arraigning twenty-four rioters of Huddersfield on the 

» Sir S. Walpole’s England, L 43ft. * Ibid., 443. 

* House of tiard.s Committee of Secrecy, 2nd Report : Annual Itegistcr, 
1817, p. eq. 
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grandiloquent charge of high-treason. As in the trial of 
tho tSpa Fields rioters, so again at York, no conviction could 
bo obtained. Brandroth, loader of a riot at Derby, might 
have been charged simply with murder, for ho had shot 
with his own hand a householder who dared to resist him 
when ho demanded arms; but Brandreth and two of his 
comrades were charged with levying war against the King, 
wore convicted, and suffered on the gallows. 

If such high legal authorities as the Lord Chancellor, 
the Attorney and Solicitor Generals, erred in committing 
tho Government to a course unintelligible to plain men, 
humbler dignitaries may be pardoned for fallibility in 
administering the Act against seditious meetings. There 
will always be Dogberry s on the bench, and some just 
irritation was caused by the refusal of certain magistrates 
to license perfectly harmless meetings. But it is childish 
to blame the Government for such proceedings, or to 
condemn their measure because tho Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University chose to misuse it for the suppres- 
sion of tho Union Debating Society, and certain London 
aldermen managed to stop a licence to the respectable and 
wholly innocuous Academical Society, on the ground that 
the intention of tho Act was “ to put down all political 
debate whatever.” ^ 

In dealing with another set of offences. Ministers got 
into a more undignified mess than in the abortive prosecu- 
tion of rioters. In March 1817 the Home 
Secretary, Lord Sidmouth, called the attention o/the^diLi 
of lords-lieutenant of counties to the frequency 
of scurrilous and blasphemous publications 
circulating in the country, informed them that the law 
ofiicers of the Crown were of opinion that justices of the 
peace might issue warrants for the apprehension of per- 
sons charged with publishing such libels, and desired them 
to recommend magistrates to act accordingly. The first 
consequence of this was the trial in the Court of King’s 
Bench of one Wooler, the printer and publisher of an 
obscure rag called The Black Dwarf, in which, as the 
Attorney-General stated for the prosecution, appeared 

^ Annwd Register^ 1817. Chron., p. 33. 
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such statements as that the Ministers, “ when they talked 
of patriotism, meant plunder,” and that in making war 
against Franco they had aimed at conquering, not that 
country, but “ ourselves.” This, he argued, constituted 
“ a gross, scandalous, and seditious libol, calculated to bring 
the government of the country into contempt.” Strangely 
as it may read in our ears, the judge. Abbot, in charging 
the jury, supported this view; but some, at least, of the 
jurymen were of stubborn English common-sense, and 
refused to agi'ee in a verdict of guilty.^ In another trial 
the prosecution succeeded ; Williams, a printer of Portsea, 
was sentenced to a line of £100 and twelve months’ 
imprisonment for publishing a parody on the Athanasian 
Creed. In the last of these lamentable State trials the 
Government earned well-merited discomfiture, as well as 
ridicule, such as no public men can afford to do. Hone, 
editor of the useful Every Day Book, underwent three 
separate trials for publishing parodies on various parts 
of the Liturgy, and wtvs acquitted by successive special 
juries, in the very teeth of passionate charges by Lord 
Chief-Justice Ellenborough. 

However, Ministers did not confine themselves to repres- 
sive legislation : they showed praiseworthy activity both in 
providing for the encouragement of thrift and for lightening 
the burden of taxation. The most sanguine philanthropist 
„ . cannot have anticipated the effect of two Acts 
Banks Acts, passed in 1817, too insignificant to receive 
notice in the Atinual Reyister, which devoted 
many pages to the debates on the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Bill. The Acts in question authorised the formation 
of trustee savings banks in England and Ireland — banks to 
be conducted for the benefit of depositors, deducting from 
the deposits no more than enough to pay management 
expenses, but “ deriving no benefit from such deposits or 
the produce thereof.” Defoe had propounded the idea so 
long before as 1697; by the end of the eighteenth century 
savings banks had been established in several European 

^ Well might Mr. Wynn observe to Lord Buckingham: It would have 
been a dangerous precedent to convict a man for selling what has been 
repeatedly published at every period ” (Memoirs of the Regency^ ii. 201). 
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towns. The first in England was started in 1799 by the 
Rev. J. Smith, rector of Wendover, who, with two other 
trustees, undertook to receive from his parishioners weekly 
payments of not loss than 2d., and to add the sum of 
Is. J^d. to every deposit which remained undisturbed till 
Christmas. But it is a Scottish clergyman, the Rev. 
Henry Duncan, minister of Ruthwell, who is most generally 
honoured as the “ Father of Savings Banks ” ; for it was he 
who in 1810 first established one of these concerns on a 
business-like and durable footing. The project found little 
favour with the Radicals ; it was a reform not half drastic 
enough to please them ; for although Whitbread had advo- 
cated the establishment of savings banks under Govern- 
ment control, William Cobbett sneered at the scheme as 
“ a bubble.” ^ Yet the seed thus sown bore abundant fruit. 
The crop of 1861, the year following the establishment 
of the Post Ofiico Savings Bank, consisted of 1,609,102 
depositors, or 6 per cent, on a population of 28,927,485, 
with aggregate deposits to the amount of £41,542,229. 
At the end of 1905 the number of depositors in Trustees’ 
Savings Banks was 1,731,869, to whom £52,723,436 was 
duo by the banks; while the Post Office Savings Bank 
had 9,963,049 depositors with an aggregate credit of 
£152,111,140. 

Howbeit in 1817 the benefits of savings banks were all 
prospective. These infant institutions availed not against 
the instant distress, and Government came to the rescue, issu- 
ing £750,000 Exchequer bills to be advanced to local autho- 
rities for relief works and the encouragement of fisheries. 

The army and navy establishments, already reduced 
in a degree which could be considered prudent only in 
view of the prevailing military anaemia of Retrcnch- 
Europe, wore ruthlessly cut down still further, 
and action was taken upon the report of the ^nditure. 
Finance Committee appointed to consider the 
further abolition of sinecures. That report showed how 
salaries to the amount of £100,000 a year were still 
paid in regard to offices which involved no active duties 
whatever. It should bo understood that these sinecure 
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' Parliamentary Register^ 4th Jan. 1817. 
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places, although frequently bestowed upon persons who had 
rendered little or no service to the public, served also 
in lieu of pensions for those who hud earned substantial 
recognition in discharge of important duties. Power, there- 
fore, was taken for the Sovereign to award such pensions 
in future to an amount not exceeding one-half of the cost 
of useless offices abolished. The Prince Regent showed 
practical sympathy with the general distress by surrendering 
to the public use one-fifth of his income, or £50,000 a year 
(it might be ungenerous to inquire too closely whether this 
sacrifice was marked by a corresponding decrease in his 
expenditure), and members of the Government “ were also,” 
Castlereagh told the House of Commons, “ anxious to offer 
their assistance by contributing what tho property tax, had 
it been continued, would have taken from them ” — namely, 
5 per cent, on their salaries. 

By means of such expedients the Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer, Mr. Yansittart, had he been so minded, might 
have produced a budget showing a surplus of 1 4 million ; 
but he could not bring himself to give up a paper reduction 
of debt. Ho declined to suspend tho Sinking Fund, which, 
with the Navy and Transport Debt, absorbed £16,124,443 
out of a gross revenue of 52 millions, and left him an 
estimated deficit of nearly 1 6 millions. Note, there was no 
talk of reviving the property tax, as the income tax was 
then termed. It was reserved for Sir Robert Peel (Secretary 
for Ireland in 1817) to revive it in 1842, and assign it a 
place among the permanent imposts. 

Better times were at hand. No feature is more familiar 
to business men than the periodicity of commercial activity 
Brief revival depression. Tho country had been under- 

of trade, ?oin? thc natural reaction from the inflation 

of war prices. The trough of the wave had 
been deeper than common, the distress more severe, for 
the bad harvest of 1816 had destroyed the only com- 
pensating feature in dull times — the cheap loaf. Tho fine 
autumn and abundant harvest of 1817 redressed that; 
wheat fell from 103s. in January of that year to 85s. in 
January 1818 ; and Consols, the pulse of the country, 
rallied from 63 to 80 in the same period ; employment 
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became brisk, wages rose, the political agitator’s occupation 
fell flat, and Habeas Corpus was restored on 1st March. 

Lord Liverpool was lucky to take advantage of what 
proved but a fleeting gleam of prosperity by appealing to 
the constituencies at midsummer. Despite what has been 
said above in justification of the extraordinary measures 
adopted by Ministers for restoring order, it cannot be denied 
that the special Acts, particularly the one restricting the 
right of public meeting, had been intensely impopular with 
the mass of the people. Had the working classes possessed 
the franchise, the old Government must have received 
emphatic notice to quit ; instead of which, they returned 
to power acknowledging a net loss of only fourteen seats, 
counting twenty-eight on a division.^ 

The Opposition, numerical increase notwithstanding, 
had suffered severely of late in fighting power, and, besides, 
were at sixes and sevens about their leadership _ , . , 

. I -r-r p «. .-i t i ConfUSIOn Of 

in tho House of Commons. Smee Grey, Lord theOpposi- 

Howick, had been wafted to tho House of 
Lords in 1807, that office had been discharged credit- 
ably, if not brilliantly, by George Ponsonby, once Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland in the Talents Ministry. But 

Ponsonby died, stricken in years, in 1817 ; and, by a cruel 

fatality, of four men, not so stricken, who had been marked 
as fitted to succeed him, three had died since the close 
of the great war. Samuel Whitbread, the brewer, worried 
into acute brain disease by losses over theatrical specula- 
tion, into which he had plunged on the faith of Sheridan’s 
dramatic genius, cut his throat on 6th July 1815. Sir 
Samuel Romilly broke down under combined pressure of 
professional work, the excitement of the general election, 
and grief for the loss of an excellent wife ; he, too, put an 
end to his existence, 2nd November 1818. Lastly, Francis 
Horner, most able of economists, had disappointed high 
expectations by dying of consumption at the age of eight- 
and-thirty.* Remained, only George Tierney (for Sheridan, 

^ The Opposition claimed to have gained twenty to thirty seats. 

^ So highly was Horner esteemed by men of all parties, that when news of 
his death at Pisa, February 1817, arrived, the House of Commons adjourned 
its sitting, and afterwards voted him the statue by Chantrey in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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once the rival in debate of Fox himself, had fallen to a 
lamentable level) — Tierney, who had stepped into the 
place vacated by Fox in 1798 and, as Whig leader, had 
fought a bloodless duel with Pitt on Wimbledon Common 
— Mr. Speaker Abbot looking on ! Tierney, by experience 
of Parliament, fearless speech, and quick sense of humour, 
was better qualified than any other man of his party for 
the load ; ^ yet his selection pleased neither wing of the 
Opposition. The Grenvillites, with true Whig hauteur, 
disdained to follow a man of no family, enriched as he 
was by trading ; the “ Mountain ” distrusted him as a 
temporiser and “ the advisor behind the curtain of the 
Whigs and Grenvilles.” ^ Never was there bravo man 
worse backed by his followers; they abused him behind 
his back, flouted him to his face in the House, and schemed 
to form an independent party.® “Nothing is so decided, 
thank God ! ” wrote W. H. Fremantle to Lord Bucking- 
ham, “ as our separation from the Opposition. . , . Our com- 
panions are as yet few, but 1 am confident they will 
increase daily.” 

The autumn of 1818 brought a notable recruit to the 
Liverpool Cabinet. The Duke of Wellington, having 
wound up affairs on the Continent and bidden 
farewell to the army of occupation, accepted 
Nov^isis office as Master General of the Ordnance. 

In the prime of life — he had not passed lii.s 
fiftieth year — his service had been so incessant and arduous 
that none might have murmured had he sheathed his good 
sword and sought well-earned repose. Many are of opinion 
that he would have acted best in doing so, and that if the 
assassin Cantillon, who, on 10 th February in that same 
year, fired at the Duke in the Rue des Champs Elysees, 
had held better aim, Wellington, like Nelson, would have 
been struck down at the zenith of his career, and, so dying. 


' When the question of a new leader for the Opposition had been dis- 
cussed in 1810, Speaker Abbot noted in his diary (surely the driest extract of 
stirring times that ever was distilled): “ Ponsoiiliy reinstated in the nominal 
lead of the opposition ; Tierney the eflicieiit man on that side " (Lord Col- 
chester’s Diaryy ii. 225). 

- Creevey FaperSy i. 114, 124, 247, 290, &c. 

* Ibid,, 327, 330. fciee also Memoirs of ike Regency, 
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would have left the world without his counterpart. He 
who had vanquished le vainqueur des vainqueiirs — he whom 
the Powers of Europe had acknowledged as the only 
arbiter of their angry affairs — was now to be drawn into 
the murky vortex of domestic politics, with such effect 
upon his renown as might bo wrought in the corrosive 
atmosphere of party. 

It is not well to anticipate ; but — seeing that Liberals 
remember the Duke of Wellington as a hopeless reaction- 
ary in politics, withholding with cold tenacity those reforms 
to which the nation had made up its mind, and that 
Tories still bear him a grudge for having, while in power, 
twice surprised them into a lino of policy to which, as a 
parly, they had vowed resistance, and for his repeated 
refusal in opposition to lead attacks having for sole purpose 
the discredit and overthrow of the Government of the day 
— it may help, I say, to an understanding of the man's 
principles of conduct, and of the manner of his influence 
upon the course of affairs from this point, to recall the 
conditions upon which he overcame his reluctance to 
accept office in the Government.^ They are set forth in 
his letter to Lord Liverpool accepting office with a grimace 
(“ I shall make no objection to the appointment taking 
place,” Avas all he could bring himself to say). 

“ I don’t doubt that the party of "which the present Govern- 
ment is the head will give me credit for being sincerely attached 
to them and their interests ; but I hope that, in case any circum- 
stance should occur to remove them from power, they will allow 
me to consider myself at liberty to take any line I may at the 
time think proper. The experience which I have ticquired during 
my long service abroad has convinced me that a factious opposi- 
tion to the government is highly injurious to the interests of the 
country ; and, thinking as I do now, I could not become a party 
to such opposition, and I wish that this may be clearly understood 
by those persons with whom I am now about to engage as a 
colleague in government. I can easily conceive that this feeling 
of mine may, in the opinion of some, render me less eligible as a 
colleague, and I beg that, if this should bo the case, the offer you 
have so kindly made to me may be considered as not made.” * 

^ As to the Dnke’s reluctance to take office, see a passage from Lady 
Balisbury’s MS. journal, quoted in the author’s Life of Wdlitigton, ii. 141. 

' Wellington’s Supplementary Despatehee, xii. 813. 
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The revival of trade had done more for the cause of 
order than all the repressive measures of the Government ; 
unluckily it proved to be fleeting. The demand for 
manufactures suddenly fell off, reacting upon the coal 
trade, causing a general drop in wages, os well as the 
too familiar phenomenon of thousands of willing workers 
Renewed de- vrith no work to do. Bankruptcies in England 
pression, 1818. were more numerous in 1818 by 35 per cent, 
than in 1817. The one saving feature in the case was 
the relatively low price of wheat — average, 73s. 6d. in- 
stead of 94s. 4Jd. The distress, therefore, was less acuto 
than in the former year; but discontent was as rife as 
before, and focussed itself in earnest upon a definite 
object — ^parliamentary reform. 

No need, usually, to seek below the surface of things 
for the agent in the familiar ebb and flow in the tide of 
commerce and production. But this abrupt industrial 
collapse in 1818 was abnormal, betokening deep-rooted 
mischief, originating in 1797, a year of acute commercial 
panic, when a run upon the banks threatened to bring 
all credit to tho ground with a crash. On 
pay- Ssturday, 25th February 1797, the directors 
Bank of England had not enough cash in 
their coffers to meet the demands which they 
had reason to expect would be presented on Monday 27th. 
Therefore on Sunday 26th out flew an Order in Council, 
prohibiting further payments in cash until Parliament 
should have deliberated on the matter. Parliament 
sanctioned the suspension, on condition that cash payment 
should be resumed six months after the war — that is, 
that the Bank should be under obligation to redeem its 
paper at par six months after the conclusion of peace. 
The public accepted the situation with so much confidence 
that Bank of England notes bore par value with gold for 
two or three years following. Relying upon this confidence, 
the directors increased their issue to such an extent — ^from 
about 17 millions in 1808 to 22^ millions in 1810 — as 
to bring about serious depreciation in their paper. 

A discount of 16 per cent, on Bank of England notes 
in 1810 (increased to 25 per cent, in 1814) represented 
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only part of the depreciation ; for gold, hitherto steady at 
the price of £4 an ounce, suddenly rose to £4, 10s. Here, 
it seemed, was the first pinch of a gold famine. The 
political upheaval of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
had cut off the supply from South America, sole source 
of the world's bullion in those days. 

The effect of this in the United Kingdom was very 
disquieting. In the three years 1814-16, no fewer than 
two hundred and forty country banks stopped payment. 
The withdrawal of their notes from circulation had the 
unforeseen result of enhancing in value those of the Bank 
of England, which in 1817 stood once more at par, or 
nearly so. Now was a favourable time to resume cash 
payment, which, according to parliamentary pledge, ought 
to have been dono-at the beginning of 1816; but action 
was postponed until 1819, when Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Peel’s Act was passed, providing for such resumption in 
1823. This delay was granted in order to mitigate the 
hardship of such debtors as might have to liquidate in 
gold or notes at par liabilities incurred in a depreciated 
paper currency. As to the Bank of England, it had 
accumulated such heavy reserves as enabled the directors 
to resume payments in specie from 1st May 1821.^ The 
indulgence thus accorded to the Bank of England had been 
severely criticised by economists. Francis Homer’s com- 
mittee in 1811 was appointed to consider the propriety 
of resuming cash payments at once, a course which Homer 
had earnestly recommended to Parliament ; but the war 
drain made it impossible at that time, and the House of 
Commons, on the motion of Yansittart, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, declared Bank paper to be equivalent in value 
to gold, and, as such, to be legal tender. But no fiat of 
Parliament can make bank-notes more than a mere 
promise to pay in precious metal, or prevent their value 
fluctuating according to the prospect of that promise being 
redeemed. So long as the Bank of England held bullion 
in fair proportion to its issue, no inconvenience arose ; 
its paper, at home and abroad, was “as good as gold.” 

^ On 30th January 1819 the Bank’s liabilities stood at jC 33,894.580» its 
assets at £39,096,900. 
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But when France was relieved from the army of occupa- 
tion in 1818, she appeared in the market as a borrower 
on a large scale. Simultaneously the other great PoAvers 
began to ask for money; the exchanges turned against 
London, and gold began to flow away. Its price rose to 
£4, 3s. an ounce, and the commerce of the country suffered 
the ill effects of an inconvertible, yet fluctuating, paper 
currency.^ 

The mischief was aggravated by Vansittart’s financial 
measures. Wedded to his darling scheme of paying off 
debt with one hand and incurring it with the other, ho 
chose to swamp a practical surplus of two millions in 
twenty-four millions which he demanded for the service 
of the debt. Half of this he obtained by issuing a public 
loan of twelve millions; the other half ho prop<jsed to 
borrow from the sinking fund, a perplexing and illusory 
project which he had to supplement by three millions of 
additional taxes. Trade, already staggering, Avas ill able to 
bear heavier burdens, and the duty on foreign avooI, raised 
from 6s. 8d. to 56s. a cwt., Avent far to paralyse one of the 
principal industries. 

As the summer Avore on the distress deepened, furnish- 
ing political agitators Avith croAvdod audiences draAvn from 
the unemployed, willing listeners to schemes for dethroning 
King Log and croAvning King Stork. Meetings in the 
Midlands and northern coimties passed over, as a rule, 
Avith no result further than fiery orations and resolutions 
in favour of the articles in the Radical charter, phis abolition 
of the corn laws. But as times grew ever harder, employ- 
ment ever more scarce, an angry spirit spread through the 
suffering masses. Petitions to Parliament, their only con- 
stitutional means of expression, were a farce, for Parliament 
itself was a sham, as Orator Hunt had explained from a 
hundred platforms. It hardly needed explanation. A re- 

^ One evil inseparable from a paper currency is the facilities oifered to 
forgers. Daring six years, 1812-18, 131,861 notes, varying in value from 
£1 to £20, were detected as forgeries. In the twenty-one years following 
the suspension of cash payments by the Bank, February 1797-February 1818, 
313 persons were sentenced to death for forgery ; whereas during the four- 
teen years preceding the suspension, 1783-9G, only three persons had been 
convicted of that crime. 
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presentative legislature to which Dunwich,^ from beneath 
the water.*} of the German Ocean, and Old Sarura, con- 
sisting of a single inhabiled Imuse^ each returned two 
members, while populous places remained unrepresented 
— Birmingham with 97,000 inhabitants, Manchester with 
112,000, Leeds and Sheffield with over 50,000 each — such 
a legislature was a sham in all eyes but its own. There 
be harmless shams that hurt no men while gratifying some ; 
let dukes and earls enjoy their innocuous dignities, though 
one should be wary of taking every duke — dnx — as leader, 
and disappointment is his lot who expects every earl to 
act the hero — eorl. But there are hurtful shams that we 
are bent upon ending, seeing they will not let us mend 
them, and of such is our House of Commons. 

Outspoken Sir Francis Burdott has addressed 
it to its face as an assembly “ falsely denomi- 
nating itself the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment.” ^ Is it not a vicious sham, this chamber which has 
just rejected by 153 votes to 58, in a contemptuously thin 
house, Burdett's motion that in the following session it 
should take into consideration the state of the represen- 
tation ? 

Such were the reflections in the minds of men to 
whom enforced idleness gave plenty of time for meditation 
— such the object to which their leaders directed their 
aim ; practical enough, reasonable enough, but like to 
turn dangerous unless timely heed were paid to their 
complaint. Failing that, or any signs of it, Birmingham 
led the way by holding a popular election, under direction 
of Major Cartwright, so-called “ Father of Reform.” Sir 
Chai’les Wolseley, a baronet of Staffordshire, was elected 
“ legislatorial attorney ” for the town, and proceeded, as 
“ member for Birmingham,” to make an inflammatory 
harangue at Stockport. The authorities interposed ; 
Wolseley was arrested, and Constable Birch, who had 
him in charge, was shot by the mob. At Manchester 

1 Danwicb, in Sallolk, once a town of eight parishes, surrounded by walls 
and gates, was gradually encroached upon by the sea until, in 1808, not a 
single church was loft, and only 184 inhabitants. 

* In Wiltshire. The see was removed to Salisbury in 1219. 

^ Hansard, xxxv. 317. 
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matters took a still more desperate turn. The people 

were summoned to assemble on 16th August, Orator 
Hunt presiding, for the purpose of following 
example of Birmingham in the election of 
1819 ^“®' * “member.” St. Peter’s Field was the ap- 

pointed place, an open space on the outskirts 
of the city, whither 50,000 people or so marched in more 
or less military formation. There had been a good deal 
of preliminary drilling; the magistrates were alert and on 
the ground; the Yeomanry had been called out, special 
constables sworn in, and some regular cavalry was at 
hand; but it does not appear that there was any inten- 
tion to interfere with the meeting if the oratory stopped 
short of sedition. The magistrates were assembled in a 
house close to the field, a line of constables being posted 
so as to communicate to them what was said on the 
platform. Now this platform was a movable one, erected 
upon two or three wagons. The Radical leaders, desiring 
to thwart the arrangement of the magistrates, did so by 
the simple manoeuvre of wheeling the wagons to another 
part of the ground. Consequently, no sooner did Hunt 
begin his address than the magistrates ordered his arrest. 
The Yeomanry, riding in single file as escort to the con- 
stables, were roughly handled in the crowd, many of them 
being unhorsed. Mr. Hulton, the senior magistrate, in 
some flurry, poor gentleman, called upon Colonel I’Estrange 
to rescue them and disperse the crowd. It was no question 
of single file with I’Estrange; “his not to reason why.” 
He wheeled up a couple of troops of the 15 th Hussars, 
men who had ridden with Uxbridge at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, and sounded the charge. Now a cavalry charge, 
especially upon an unarmed crowd, is not an uflair of rose- 
water. No sabre was fleshed, but there was an ugly crush. 
Many people were badly hurt, and six of them, including 
a baby in arms, lost their lives. 

The troops were execrated for their part in this 
“ Massacre of Peterloo ” ; but, after all, as soldiers they 
had but obeyed their orders. The responsibility lay with 
the magistrates; it was against them that indignant de- 
monstrations took place in London and the great provincial 
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towns ; it is against their alleged unconstitutional hindrance 
of the right of public meeting that the Liberal writers 
declaim to this day. Such is too often the reward of 
those who take preventive measures. Here was a mass 
of malcontents who had been drilling assiduously for weeks, 
marching under banners inscribed with sanguinary senti- 
ments, assembled to listen to men whose open purpose 
was tho overthrow of Crown and Parliament — in no other 
country in Europe would such a meeting be allowed to 
proceed unhindered, even at this day, when popular rights 
have obtained liberal recognition. It is only Englishmen, 
rightly and nobly, if somewhat nervously, jealous of their 
personal liberty, who would dispute the discretion of the 
magistrates in interfering as they did. By employing the 
Hussars promptly to disperse the gathering, they probably 
averted a much greater sacrifice of life than that which 
actually took place. That, at least, was the view taken by 
such of the Cabinet as happened to be in London. On 
19th August the Prince Regent signed a letter expressing 
his “ approbation and high commendation ” of the conduct 
“ of magistrates, troops, and civil authorities ” — words which 
had a powerful effect in regulating the action of magistrates 
in other parts of the country. 

It must be owned that upon the technical point of 
the legality of meetings ostensibly held for the discussion 
of political grievances, high authorities were at 
variance of opinion. Even Eldon, bold Tory public meet- 
as ho was, considered “ the state of our law 
inapplicable to existing circumstances, and that we can’t 
meet the present case.” ^ The circumstances and the case 
were considered so grave that Parliament was summoned 
to meet on 23rd November. Meanwhile Ministers con- 
tinued to act on Lord Eldon’s opinion “that numbers 
constitute force, force terror, and terror illegality,” and 
proved that, in so doing, they were no respecters of persons. 
Lord Fitzwilliam, one of the weightiest Whig magnates. 
King’s lieutenant of one of the most important counties of 
England — the West Riding of York — convened a meeting 
at York to take the proceedings at Manchester into con- 

^ Twiss’s Life of Eldon^ i. 681. 
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sideration. Twenty thousand persons responded to the 
summons on 1 4th October; perfect order prevailed, and 
resolutions were pttssed praying for an inquiry, 
wiiuam's^dis- Now Lord Fitzwilliam as a private gentleman 
Oct*i8i9** might have held and expressed what views he 
pleased upon the expediency of an inquiry, but 
as Lord-Lieutenant he was bound to respect the opinion 
given in the Prince Regent’s letter. Consequently, on the 
21st a messenger was sent to Wentworth with a letter 
removing tho great Whig earl from his office — “ a neces- 
sary act of insulted authority,” wrote Sidinouth to Eldon, 
adding, “We shall now be abused by our enemies ; if we 
had shrunk from it, wo should have been despised by 
our friends, and perhaps by our enemies too.” ^ 

A good deal of truth in that last sentence. Many 
Whigs, as well as Tories, were blaming the Government 
more for want of promptness and vigour than for exceeding 
their powers. “ The Radicals,” wrote Brougham, “ have 
made themselves so- odious that a number, even of our 
own way of thinking, would be well enough pleased to 
see them and their vile press put down at all hazards.” 
Lord Grenville viewed with deep distrust tho attempt by 
some of his friends to make an operative alliance with 
revolutionaries, in the hope of diverting attacks upon rank 
and property. He communicated to tho Prime Mini.stor 
his views of the manner in which the law required 
strengthening — views which assuredly did not err in tho 
direction of leniency.* Wilberforce, shocked by the affronts 
offered to religion by tho agitators, was urgent for re- 
pressive measures, although he confessed privately that 
his support of authority might lessen his chances of help 
from the Opposition in the matter of the slave trade.* 
Grey in the Lords and Tierney in tho Commons led 
against Ministers and their measures what forces were 
left to them after this defection ; but their followers 
mustered thinly in the lobbies. The Government had 
little trouble in persuading Parliament to entrust it with 
the further powers demanded. These were embodied in six 

* Memoirs of the Regency ^ ii. 359, 361. 

• Life of Wilberforce^ v. 36. 


1 Ibid., i. 689. 
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bills. The first was directed against unauthorised drilling. 
Remarkable, not that such a measure should be brought 
forward at the time, but that the country had been peace- 
ably governed for so long without the power of regulating 
warlike exorcises. The second bill merely pro- The Si* Acts, 
vided for what all men admitted to be an 
improved method of procedure in trials for sedition. The 
third was an Arms Bill, empowering magistrates to order 
search for and seizure of unlicensed weapons. The fourth 
bill was directed against the publishers of seditious libels, 
and provided for the seizure of libellous matter, with 
banishment as the penalty for a second offence ; the fifth 
brought pamphlets and broadsides under the same stamp 
duty as was borne by newspapers, and imposed upon every 
bookseller the obligation to find surety for the orderly 
conduct of his business. Finally, the sixth bill, limited 
to a term of five years, restricted the right of public 
meeting, “for the consideration of grievances in Church 
and State, or for the purpose of preparing petitions,” to 
the inhabitants of separate parishes or townships. Only 
persons residing within the parish or township should bo 
entitled to attend, and oven they could only assemble after 
a notice of the mooting signed by seven inhabitants had 
been given to a magistrate, who might alter the date 
so as to prevent simultaneous meetings in neighbouring 
parishes. This, of course, put an end to the occupation 
of itinerant agitators ; but the sting of the bill lay in its 
exemptions. Meetings summoned by the lord-lieutenant 
or high sheriff, by the mayor of corporate towns, or by 
five justices of the peace, were not interfered with; so 
that, whereas a moribund village like Corfe Castle re- 
tained untrammelled right of public meeting in virtue of 
its mayor and corporation,^ the privilege hitherto deemed 
inherent in every British community was denied to great 
and growing cities like Manchester and Birmingham. 

Castlereagh, as leader of the House of Commons, con- 
ducted these measures through their successive stages, 
and his memory has suffered reproach for what has been 

^ In 1808 the population of Corfe Castle was 1334. Probably it was even 
less in 1819. 
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pronounced harsh and tyrannical legislation; although if 
any Minister more than another was responsible for the 
provisions in “ Castlereagh’s Six Acts,” it was Sidmouth, 
the Home Secretary. But wore these Acts really more 
severe than the occasion justified ? Were Eldon ' and 
Redesdale, Grenville and Buckingham, mistaken when they 
declared that the existing laws wore insufficient for good 
governance in the prevailing temper of the country ? Two 
of these Acts — those first mentioned above — remain part of 
the machinery of government to this day ; no good citizen 
is one whit the worse for them ; nobody has cause to object 
to them except he who wishes to induce or compel others 
to be bad citizens. In the light of after days, Lord Liver- 
pool’s Cabinet may be censured for refusing to consider any 
appeals for parliamentary reform, especially for their refusal 
to entertain any proposal to confer scats forfeited for bribery 
upon the great and growing manufacturing towns ; but the 
loudest advocacy of such remedial measures came from the 
same lips that preached force as the only remedy, thereby 
repelling many sober intellects from the cause of popular 
representation. People who write so confidently about the 
measiu'es of the ministry as “ reprehensible ” and their oppo- 
sition to sweeping changes in the constitution as blind,” 
have not realised the circumstances of men who, having 
brought their country safely through a period of unparal- 
lelled external danger, hesitated, and finally refused, to 
entrust its destiny to the inexperienced multitude. The 
advocates of moderate and timely reform are not always 
careful to keep their plans distinct from those of the 
projectors of revolution. 

The Six Acts had not been many weeks on the Statute 
Book before events occurred to justify their authors in the 


The Cato 
Street Con- 
spiracy, Feb. 
1820. 


eyes of the public. Among the most violent of 
Radical agitators was one Arthur Thistlewood, 
once an officer in a militia regiment, who had 
imbibed extreme revolutionary doctrines from 


Paine’s writings and studied the practical application of 
them during a residence in Paris. Returning to England 


^ As sure as 1 am living, nothing but Parliament can attempt a remedy 
for the present evils (Lord Eldon to Sir W. Scott : Twiss, i. 588). 
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in 1814, he was one of the organisers of the Spa Field riot 
in 1817, and was arrested in 1818 during the suspension 
of Habeas Corpus. On his release he challenged the Home 
Secretary to a duel with sword or pistol, for which he was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. Regaining his freedom, 
Thistlewood took an active part in the Feterloo meeting, 
and finding his scope as an agitator curtailed under the 
Six Acts, formed a secret directory pledged to the de- 
struction of the Government. Their plans included the 
assassination of Ministers, the firing of public buildings, and 
the formation of a provisional government. Wednesday, 
23rd February, was the day fixed for action, when it was 
known that a cabinet dinner was to take place at Lord 
Harrowby’s house in Grosvenor Square. Fourteen men 
were told off, armed with hand-grenades and other weapons ; 
one was to ring the bell while the party were at dinner ; the 
rest were to rush in when the door was opened and massacre 
all in the dining-room. 

This plan was revealed in all its details by an informer. 
Wellington was for the dinner party to go on; a party 
of constables being concealed in the house, and every 
Minister to carry a brace of loaded pistols, to shoot 
the fellows down withal as they entered the room. For 
once the Duke’s tactics were disapproved: his colleagues 
may be acquitted of cowardice in overruling him. Those 
of them who had not quite forgotten the art of handling 
“ the barkers ” might entertain reasonable misgiving about 
some of the others as marksmen. With so many bullets 
flying about, some might have found unintended billets. 
The dinner preparations were allowed to proceed in Grosvenor 
Square, but another dinner was cooked in Downing Street, 
where the Ministers assembled; while Mr. Birnie, Bow 
Street magistrate, went with fourteen constables to arrest 
the gang in Cato Street, where they had their den.*^ A 
company of Guards that was to have supported him did 
not arrive till a desperate struggle had taken place, in 
which one constable was killed and three others wounded ; 
but they came on the ground in time to capture most of 

^ Cato Street was a narrow lane, now obliterated, running into John Street 
parallel with the Edgeware Road. 
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the conspirators, of whom five were hanged, including 
Thistlewood.^ 

Before the Cato Street ruffians wero brought to trial, an 
attempt at revolution or rebellion in Scotland was promptly 
Disturbance Suppressed by the local authorities. In the 
in Scotland, early hours of Sunday, 2nd April, a proclamation 
April 1820 , posted up in Glasgow and the neighbour- 

ing villages calling upon the people to rise and establish 
“ a revolution by force.” Next morning the streets wero 
patrolled by pickets who compelled all men, under threats 
of violence, to desist from work, and so brought the business 
of the city to a stand for several hours. Now, what must 
have happened had the Government not been firm in support 
of the Manchester magistrates and approved of their actic'u 
in the Petorloo affair ? Undoubtedly the Glasgow magis- 
trates would have hesitated to incur the displeasure which, 
if the party of Grey and Tierney had prevailed, would have 
been the reward of vigorous measures. This fire kindled 
in Clydesdale would have gathered strength and spread to 
other districts, whore there was plenty of inflammable 
material to feed it. The Government Avould have had a 
rebellion to deal with, instead of merely initial stages of 
toiTorism and riot. As it was, the authorities showed their 
teeth at once, and, with one trifling c.Kception, had no occa- 
sion to use them. These Scottish rioters melted away at 
the first glitter of steel ; only at Bonnymuir, near Falkirk, 
did some thirty of them attempt a stand — Radical weavers, 
armed with pikes. A party of two-and-twenty Hussars 
and Yeomanry summoned them to surrender ; they re- 
sisted fiercely ; one of the soldiers was killed. Nineteen 
of these crazy fellows wore captured and tried ; two wore 
executed and the rest were transported. 

One of the most conscientious, but most partisan, 
chroniclers of these times, while condemning the Six Acts 
as “ feeble barriers of the governing classes,” is too candid 
not to admit that “ the power of the agitators had consisted 
in the terror which their proceedings had inspired ; their 
power ceased the moment that it was seen that the autho- 

* It is said that Thistlewood at the foot of the gallows made the follow- 
ing prayer : *• Oh God — if there be a God — save my soul — if I have a soul I ” 
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rities were not afraid of them.” ^ Be it remembered that 
there was then, as there is not now, a governing class — 
inherently, not arbitrarily, part of the constitutional system 
— whoso primary duty it was to maintain order. 

The prevailing want of employment and consequent 
distress suited the purpose of the Cartwrights and Hunts, 
the Edwardses and Thistlewoods, the Burdetts and Cobbetts 
— of all who desired to overturn or modify the constitu- 
tion, or even merely to embarrass the Government — to 
proelaim their several remedies and to persuade the popu- 
lace that their hardships were the effect of bad laws ; as if 
universal suffrage could have filled empty bellies or annual 
parliaments secured remunerative employment. The un- 
settled condition of the country during the five years after 
the great war arose from economic, not political, causes. 
Lord Liverpool’s Government, and the section of Whig 
Opposition which supported them, deserve to be held in 
grateful remembrance for the firmness with which they 
staved off' vast constitutional changes until matters had 
settled again into equilibrium. Instead of this, posterity 
has been invited to judge them unfavourably as men who 
deliberately chose coercion instead of conciliation. 

The error into which Eldon, Wellington and the old 
school were betrayed in the years to come was that these 
changes could be and ought to be indefinitely staved off; 
but there were men among their colleagues who had a 
glimmering, at least, of the forces which were gathering 
outside the governing families. Pitt had perceived them 
forty years before, and had designed to incorporate them 
in the national life ; but his purpose had been whirled to 
nought in the European hurricane. In a clearer atmos- 
phere Peel now discerned the approach of irresistible 
change. 

“ Do not you think,” he wrote to Croker in March 1820, “ that 
there is a feeling in favour of some undefined change in the mode 
of governing the country 1 It seems to me a curious crisis — 
when public opinion never had such infiuence on public measures, 
and yet never was so dissatisfied with the share which it possessed. 
It is growing too large for the channels that it has been accus- 
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* Sir S. Walpole’s England, i. 630, 632. 
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tomed to run through. God knows, it is very difficult to widen 
them exactly in proportion to the size and force of the current 
which they have to convey, but the engineers who made them 
never dreamt of various streams that are now struggling for a 
vent.” ^ 

And what Pool saw to-day, many persons perceived on 
the morrow. But the magnitude of it all — the novelty of 
the experiment — the plunge into the untried ! 


^ Crokcr PaiterSt i. 170. 
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Death of George III. — The “ Delicate Inquiry ” — Henry Brougham — Second 
inquiry into the conduct of the Princess of Wales — Princess Charlotte 
of Wales — Her engagement to the Prince of Orange — The engagement 
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question of the Liturgy— Queen Caroline returns to England — The Bill 
of Pains and Penalties — Trial of Queen Caroline — The Bill abandoned — 
Mr. Canning resigns office — Death of Queen Caroline — Disturbance at 
her funeral. 

Thk stringent measures with which Parliament had 
strengthened the Executive ; the steady encouragement with 
which Ministers supported the magistrates in coping with 
disorder ; above all, the return of better times to all industries 
except agriculture, had relieved Lord Liverpool’s Govern- 
ment from a very threatening aspect of affairs : but they 
were presently plunged in a dilemma even more embar- 
rassing than the maintenance of civil order. George III. 
died on 29th January 1820, in the eighty-second year 
of his life and the sixtieth of his reign. In 
ordinary circumstances the event would have George°in., 
carried slight political importance; for nine 
years past the old King had been totally severed 
by blindness and insanity from all human intercourse, and 
the Prince Regent, virtually, had reigned in his stead. 
According to the constitutional practice of the time, the 
demise of the monarch involved the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, which took place in March. So far as a general 
election under the franchise of 1688 might be taken as 
a criterion. Ministers had not forfeited popularity in the 
degree which might have been expected. They returned 
to power with their majority in the House of Commons 
unimpaired. In a trial of strength upon an amendment 
moved by Brougham to the Civil List vote they defeated 
the Opposition by 273 votes to 155. Past difficulties had 

927 
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their source among the unenfranchised classes ; of those 
which they hod to encounter now the sole cause was the 
Head of the State. 

Lord Grenville, writing to his older brother in 1814, 
passed some caustic reflections upon the “ very ridiculous 
preparations for very foolish exhibitions of ourselves . . . 
in that character which least of all becomes us — that of 
courtly magnificence. Our kings never have, and I hope 
they never will bo able to, come near their neighbours in 
that respect.”^ But who shall sot an effective example of 
moderation in State pageants but the monarch himself? 
and what monarch ever lived loss amenable to considera- 
tions of economy and prudence than George IV. ? Parlia- 
ment, with obsequious profusion, voted no less than £243,000 
for the ceremony of his coronation,® which took place on 
19th July 1821. No clement of splendour was lacking on 
the occasion. A brand-new crown hiul been made at a 
cost of £54,000 ; the King’s robes alone cost £24,000. The 
sun flashed bravely upon gorgeous uniforms, priceless dia- 
dems, and ropes of jewellery as the notables of the realm 
streamed under the portals of the old Abbey ; the Church 
lent her stateliest ritual to the consecration of the Lord’s 
Anointed; thereafter was Gargantuan feasting in West- 
minster Hall ; nor might any stranger suspect that behind 
all this mingled solemnity and revel was being enacted the 
last scene of a long and squalid tragedy. 

In the early freshness of that summer morning, between 
five and six o’clock, Caroline, Queen of England, with a 
suite of two gentlemen and two ladies, had driven to 
Westminster Abbey, demanded entrance, and received firm 
refusal, on the ground that she was not furnished with a 
ticket of admission. An episode in English history which 
one would fain bury out of sight; yet that may not be 
done, if men are to apprehend the depth of discredit into 
which the monarchy had been plunged, and of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome by Ministers, through many years of 

^ Memoirs of the Regency, ii. 75. 

* Some curious reflections might arise upon a comparison of this lavish 
expenditure with the sum of £70,000 which sufficed for the inaugural cere- 
mony of Queen Victoria’s reign. To put the matter in grossly commercial 
phrase — which sovereign proved the better investment for the nation ? 
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national peril, in defending the Constitution which owned 
such a deplorable head. 

The story has its origin in the eighteenth century. Of 
the seven sons of George III. and Queen Charlotte, the 
eldest, George Frederick Augustus, was endowed by nature 
with excellent, perhaps superb, abilities, with extraordinary 
comeliness of person, and singularly charming manners. 
Add to these an ardent temperament, a facile disposition, a 
constitution enviably sound, and it required no more than 
firm principles of conduct to complete an ideal Prince. As 
fate befell, of such principles, from his youth onward, none 
could detect a trace. In their absence, the Prince of Wales’s 
other qualities only inclined him to yield more easily to 
those forms of temptation which gather most closely round 
persons of high rank and wealth. 

With this Prince’s precocious profligacy, happily we 
have no concern, further than to note that at the age of 
three-and-twenty he married Mrs. Fitzherbert, a lady of 
great beauty and charm, of unblemished reputation, and 
in her second widowhood.^ 

Both the Prince and his bride knew full well that this 
marriage was constitutionally invalid, for the Royal Marriage 
Act of 1772 rendered void the union of any Prince of the 
Blood who had not completed his tAventy-fifth year, unless 
Avith tho consent of the Sovereign. Moreover, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert was a Roman Catholic, and the Act of Settlement 
provided that the heir-apparent, mai*rying a person of that 
religion, should forfeit his succession. 

In 1787 the debts of the Prince of Wales had been 
paid by Parliament; in 1794 they had risen afresh to tho 
figure of £640,000. The King made it a condition of 
another appeal to Parliament for relief that he should have 
the choosing of a bride for his heir, and the Prince saw no 
alternative but compliance. The Avifo provided for him was 
a first cousin whom he had never seen — Princess Caroline, 

^ Lord Stour ton identided Mrs. Fitzherbert, who lived at Richmond, with 
the subject of that charming ballad *‘The Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill," 
on the strength of the line, l*d crowns resign to call her mine," and Sir 
Spencer Walpole accepted the suggestion in his History of £nglmid (i. 247). 
But there are two Richmonds, and the heroine of the ballad was Miss Frances 
1’ Anson of Hill House, Richmond, Yorkshire. 
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daughter of the Duke of Brunswick and George Ill.'s sister 
Augusta, a young lady of mediocre personal attractions, 
which she was at no pains to enhance by the aid of dress 
or refinement of manner. The Prince of Wales, who could 
not or would not conceal his distaste for the bride .supplied 
for him, braced himself with brandy for the ceremony, and 
soon afterwards declined to live with his wife, to whom 
their only child, Princess Charlotte of Wales, wa.s born on 
7th J;uiuary 1790. The Prince then resumed residence 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert, who, strange as it may seem, 
entertained a large and fashionable party at breakfast to 
celebrate the occasion. She had received through her 
confessor direct sanction from the Pope to consider 
herself, and to act as, the huvfid Avife oi the Prince of 
Wales. 

Thus cast off by her husband, Caroline, Princess of 
Wales, took up her abode in the suburbs of London, and 
by her total want of dignity and discretion gave rise to 
sinister rumours, wrhich had their centre in a certain boy, 
“ little Willikon,” whom she chose to adopt. The Prince, 
at that time an enthusiastic Whig, took occasion of the 
brief ministry of his political friends in 180G to obtain the 
The "Deli- sippointmcnt of a secret commission to inquire 
cate Inquiry," into his wifc’s conduct. Tlio Commissioners — 
Lord Chancellor Erskine, Lord Spencer, Lord 
Grenville, and Loi’d Chief- Justice Ellenborough — reported 
on 14th July that they found there was “ no foundation 
whatever ” for the allegation that “ little Williken ” Avas the 
son of the Princess; ho Avas proved to be the son of one 
Sophia Austin; but they reflected seriously upon the levity 
of the Princess’s behaviour in genertil, and in particular 
upon “ other circumstances .stated to have passed between 
her Royal Highness and Captain Manby.” 

Instead of acting upon this warnmg, Caroline, Avho Avas 
impulsive and warm-hearted, and utterly insensible to the 
dignity befitting her rank, flung prudence to the winds 
and brought upon herself another secret inquiry in the 
year 1813. 

And now there becomes apparent the secret machinery 
underlying all this uncomely affair. From the first breach 
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between the ill-matohed couple, popular sympathy had been 
strongly in favour of the Princess. She was the weaker 
party; people saw her supplanted, not only by Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, who at all events had a prior title to the Prince’s 
consideration, but by a succession of other high-bom dames 
whose presence made Carlton House a very focus of scandal. 
When the first inquiry was instituted the Prince of Wales 
was a Whig and the ministry was Whig ; Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Whig Solicitor-General, was leading counsel for 
the prosecution, and Spencer Perceval, soon to become 
Tory Prime Minister, conducted the defence. Seven years 
later all the chief actors had exchanged parts. The Regent 
had thrown over his Whig allies and his cabinet was Tory 
through and through. The Whigs, at least the extreme 
section of them, perceiving the trend of public opinion, 
took up the cause of tho Pi'incess as eagerly as they had 
supported the action of the Prince in the former proceed- 
ings. No doubt many of them were genuinely convinced 
of her wrongs ; but it is certain that revenge upon the 
Regent for betraying their party and desire to damage 
the Ministry were the dominant motives. If the conduct 
of tho Princess had justified the Whigs in taking action 
against her in 1806, there was nothing in her subsequent 
course of life either to redeem the past or render further 
proceedings unreasonable. 

To their credit bo it spoken, Grenville, Grey, and their 
respective followings stood firmly aloof from this cynical 
manoeuvre, thereby incurring the bitter animosity of “ the 
Mountain.” Romilly, in conducting the inquiry in 1806, 
had learnt too much about the Princess’s character to 
undertake her defence now ; * but she found a new champion 
whose brilliant talents were shackled by no scruples of 
conscience, no compunction of heart, in turning her follies 

' “I cannot but wonder at the extraordinary success which has hitherto 
attended the bold» and what at first seemed the rash, steps which the Princess 
has taken. The publication of the depositions, taken in 1806, would not, I 
think, fad to destroy her reputaiion for ever in the opinion of the public ; and 
yet she has repeatedly called for the publication of them. The ministers 
dare not produce them, because by so doing they would condemn themselves ; 
and as they were not produced, she has, in the opinion of the public, the 
advantage of having it taken for granted that they would put her innocence 
beyond all question.” {Diary of Sir S, Romilly, iii. 86.) 
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and misfortunes to account in the interest of faction. 
Henry Brougham, an advocate at the Scottish Bar and 
one of the founders of the Edinburgh Review, had entered 
Henry Parliament in 1810 at the age of two-and-thirty, 

Brougham, having registered a vow to keep silence until 
1778 - 1868 . been a month in the House. He 

quickly indemnified himself for this act of self-restraint 
by frequent and vigorous speaking, so that by the end 
of his first session ho had established a reputation as 
one of the foremost and most formidable of the advanced 
Whigs.^ 

So long as George III. had remained of sound mind 
he had refused to allow Princess Caroline to bo separated 
from her daughter; but now the power had passed into 
the hands of the Regent, who forbade his wife to see her 
daughter more than once a fortnight. Discreet enough, 
such exercise of authority, considering the reckless character 
of the Princess of Wales ; but the gross and open profligacy 
of her husband made it appear an act of heartless tyranny. 
Brougham was not in Parliament at this time, having been 
defeated by Canning in a contest for Liverpool at the general 
election of 1812; but he had by no means thrown up 
politics, and was prompt to take advantage of the situation. 
Acting upon his advice and that of the respectable and 
ponderous Whitbread, whom Brougham Avas shrewd enough 
to use as stalking-horse, the Princess Avrote a long letter to 
her husband, setting forth her grievances and claiming 
redress. This letter having been returned to her several 
times unopened, she published it in the Morning Chronicle 
in January 1813. The effect was tremendous. Popular 
sympathy with the oppressed Princess spread like fire in 
heather; addresses of devotion floAvod in from the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London and from scores of 


* Brougham’s political principles were clastic from the first. Dr. Currie of 
Liverpool, a good Whig and keen observer of politics, complains in 1804 of 
the attack made in the Edinburgh Eeview upon Lord Lauderdale’s Nature and 
Origin of Public Wealth, “ It is by a scatter-brained fellow, one Brougham. 
. . . He has got a sort of philosophical cant about bins, and a way of putting 
obscure sentences together, which seem to fools to contain deep meaning. . . . 
He has been taken up, I am told, by Wilberforce, and is paying his court to 
Pitt. He is a notorious prostitute, and is setting himself up for sale." {Creevey 
Papers^ i. 30.' 
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places in the provinces. Queen Charlotte, having refused 
to receive her daughter-in-law at Court, was hissed in the 
streets. So was the Regent, greatly to Brougham’s delight. 
“ Let me console you,” he wrote to Creevey, “ with the news 
that the fellow was hissed to-day going to Court, and hooted 
loudly. All this is good.” ^ 

The scandal was past endurance. Another secret 
inquiry into the Princess’s conduct was committed to 
three-and-twenty Privy Councillors, who, by second in- 
21 votes to 2, supported the Prince Regent’s quiry into the 
authority m restricting the intercourse between Princess of 
mother and daughter. Wales, 1813. 

Next followed a letter, drafted by Brougham, from the 
Princess to the Speaker, appealing to the wisdom and 
justice of Parliament against the cruelty of her husband. 
The unseemly quarrel Avas made the matter of repeated 
motions in tho House of Commons by Whitbread and 
others ; but, for a time, a scries of groat events happening 
on tho Continent threw merely domestic affairs into the 
background. Tho destruction of Napoleon’s grand army 
in Russia, the triumphant issue of the Vittoria campaign, 
the successive treaties between Great Britain and SAveden, 
Prussia, Russia, and, finally, of Austria, heralded the close 
of that titanic conflict which had taxed to the utmost 
the endurance of tho nation during so many years. The 
griefs of an individual Avere eclipsed in the bright prospect 
of returning peace. 

But Avhen peace reigned once more, and London was 
filled Avith foreign monarchs and notables to congratulate 
each other and feast together, the shadoAV on the royal 
house was throAvn into darker relief than over. The 
Prince Regent, having informed Queen Charlotte of his 
“ fixed and unalterable determination not to meet the 
Princess of Wales upon any occasion, either public or 
private,” her Majesty had no alternative but to inform 
the Princess, when she intimated her intention of attend- 
ing a drawing-room to be held in honour of the foreign 
royalties, that she could not be received. Then Brougham 
and Whitbread drew up another letter to the Speaker for 

1 Creevey Papers^ i. 178. 
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the Princess’s signature; but the unhappy woman was 
becoming weary of the miserable wrangle, and expressed 
her intention of going abroad. As may easily bo con- 
ceived, Ministers opposed no obstacle to a course that 
would remove out of sight and, os would naturally follow, 
out of mind the principal figure in an affair which was 
becoming daily more formidable to the administration. 
On Lord Gastlcreogh’s motion (July 4th), tho House of 
Commons agreed to increase tho Princess’s allowance 
from £35,000 to £50,000 a year. This offer she ac- 
cepted ; but without consulting her advisers, who saw 
all their advantage thrown away. The public would 
certainly cease to interest themselves in a sufferer who 
had been so handsomely indemnified at their expense ; tho 
Regent and his Ministers would be set free from their 
dilemma. 

A month later Whitbread incurred Brougham’s anger 
by advising the Princess to decline tho increased grant, 
but encouraged her. in tho design of living on tho Con- 
tinent.^ 

Before the Princess of Wales carried out her inten- 
tion of going abroad, tho town was startled by another 
phase of this scandal. Signs of the tendency 
chariotteof in the offspring of first cousins to inherit a 
Waks, 179C- double share of any constitutional imperfection 
in the parents had become manifest in Char- 
lotte Augusta, only child of the Prince ainl Princess of 
Wales. She was now eighteen years of age, and had 
already caused some concern to those in attendance 
upon her by her impulsive and unconventional behaviour. 
Although brought up in jealous seclusion — a merciful 
hindrance to the closer contemplation of her father’s mode 
of life — she had formed a strong opinion upon the dis- 
pute between her parents. Moreover, being fully aware 
of her position and rights as next heir to the throne 
after her father, she had alarmed her governess and 
others by the determination she showed to assert these 
rights. On the very rare occasions when she had been 
allowed to appear in public, she had been received with 

' Creevty PaperSy i. 201. 
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a warmth of demonstration in ominous contrast with that 
to which the Prince Regent had become accustomed. It 
was natural that Princess Charlotte, finding no outlet 
toAvards her father for the impulse of affection, should 
espouse ardently the cause of her mother, and it is now 
known how much Brougham and Whitbread, acting from 
motives the reverse of identical, did to stimulate this 
feeling. 

The Regent, on his part, felt his daughter’s presence 
as a perpetual reproach. It reminded him of circum- 
stances Avhich ho would fain have thrust from Herengage- 
remombrance. Obvious and natural relief was 
to be sought in a husband for the Princess. The Orange, 
choice of the Regent foil upon the Prince of 
Orange, heir-apparent to the lately restored throne of 
Holland. Apparently here Avas an ideal husband for an 
English Princess, for the Prince was of English education, 
of high character and ability, and held a commission in 
the British army. At first Princess Charlotte seems to 
have been Avell inclined to the project of marriage. It 
Avould, at least, deliver her from humiliating restraint 
and dreary domestic Avrangles. The King of Holland re- 
feiTcd to the pi'ospective union in addressing his States; 
people in England were ready to receive with favour 
a formal announcement on the subject in Parliament ; 
but fate ruled that such an announcement should never 
be uiade. 

No liuniane heart, one Avould say, but would have sanc- 
tioned gratefully the provision of an honourable home for this 
ill-starred Princess. Incredible as it may seem, 
there Avere public men in England Avho scrupled 
not to fling Princess Charlotte’s chance of happi- 
ness into the furnace of party. In Juno it became 
knoAvn that the marriage negotiations were broken off. On 
the 26 th of that month Castlereagh wrote to Lord Clan- 
carty : “ The circumstances attending the rupture of the 
marriage are still mysterious.”^ They have remained so 
until quite lately. The Duke of Buckingham perceived in 
them a Russian intrigue to frustrate the union of the heir- 


^ Castlereagh Correspondence ^ x. 61. 
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apparent of the Netherlands with the heir>presuniptive of 
the British Empire, and declared that the Grand-Duchess 
of Oldenberg, sister of the Emperor Alexander, was the 
direct agent in persuading Princess Charlotte to the course 
she took.' Nothing is more probable than the existence of 
such an intrigue. Alexander of Russia took a keen interest 
in the affairs of Holland at this time, being known to have 
designed the annexation of East Friedland to his brother- 
in-law’s duchy of Oldenberg.* Moreover, the Grand- 
Duchess of Oldenberg was in London during the spring 
and summer of 1814, and established herself on intimate 
terms with the Princess Charlotte. Lot the Russian agency 
bo admitted;® it might have been of small avail, had 
not the Emperor found eager allies among King George’s 
subjects. Damning evidence of this has lately come to 
light. 

On 20th June, when news of the rupture of marriage 
negotiations had got abroad. Sir Matthew White Ridley 
was put up by the Opposition to move a resohition in the 
House of Commons. The scone — the motives of the actors 
— their reckless indifference to the welfare and happiness of 
the young Princess whoso cause they professed to champion 
— all have been set forth with cynical precision by one 
behind the scenes. Here is the account of the (lebate 
rendered by Mr. Creevey to his Avife : — 

Well, I hope you admired our little brush liist night in the 
presence of all the foreign grandees except the Emperor. It was 
really very capitally got up, and you never saw poor devils look so 
distressed as those on the Treasury Rench. It was a scene well 
calculated to make the foreign potentates stare as they did, and 
the little Princes of Prussia laugh as they did. . . . We have now, 
however, a new game for Master Prinny,* which must begin to- 
morrow. Whitbread has formal authority from young Prinny'* 
to state that the maiiriage is broken off, and that the reasons 
are — first, her attachment to this country, which she cannot 
and will not leave ; and above all, her attachment to her mother, 

* Memoirs of the Regency, ii. 86-88. 

* Castlereagh Correspondence, x. 97. 

® In the following year the Prince of Orange marrieil the Grand-Duchess 
Anne, sister of the Bmperor of Uussia. 

* The Prince Regent. 

‘ Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
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whom, in her present distressed situation, she likewise cannot 
leave. This is, in short, her letter to the Prince of Orange in 
taking leave of him, and a copy of this letter is in Whitbread’s 
possession. 

“ Since writing the last sentence, Whitbread has shown me 
Princess Charlotte’s letter to the Prince of Orange. By God ! it 
is capital. And now what do you suppose has produced this 
sudden attachment to her mother ? It arises from the profound 
resources of old Brougham, and is, in truth, one of the most 
brilliant movements in his campaign. He tells me that he 
has had direct intercourse with the young one 3 that he has 
impressed upon her the fact that if her mother goes away from 
England, as she is always threatening to do from her ill usage in 
this country, that then a divorce will inevitably take place, a 
second marriage follow, and thus the young Princess’s title to 
the throne be gone. This has had an effect upon the young one 
almost magical.” ^ 

Tho Regent could not force on the marriage, but at 
least he could effectually separate his daughter from her 
mother. Princess Charlotte maintained her own pught of 
establishment at Warwick House. Thither went 
his Royal Highness on 12th July, taking with 12th July’ 
him tho Bishop of Salisbury. He informed the 
Princess that she must consider her attendants and ser- 
vants dismissed, and bade her prepare to accompany him 
to Carlton House. The Princess withdrew from the room, 
dashed down the back stairs out into the street, where she 
hailed a hackney cab, and drove straight off to her mother’s 
house in Connaught Place. Vain shelter I The Princess of 
Wales was intent upon leaving the country; she gave her 
daughter but a halting welcome, fearing how her action 
might be viewed by the Ministers with whom she was in 
negotiation. Soon drove up the Duke of York and Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. “ When we arrived,” wrote Eldon to his 
wife, “ I informed her [Princess Charlotte] that a carriage 
was at the door, and we would attend her home. But 
home she would not go. She kicked and bounced, but 
would not go. Well, to do my office as gently as I could, 
I told her I was sorry for it; for, until she did go, she 
would be obliged to entertain us, as we would not leave 
her. At last she accompanied us.” ^ After this episode 
Princess Charlotte was removed by the Regent to Cranboum 

* Creevey Payers^ i. 197. * Twiss, i. 523. 
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Lodge in Windsor Forest, where she lived in seclusion with 
a new set of attendants. 

The Px’incess of Wales left England on 8th August 1814 
on board the J<tson frigate, accompanied by two devoted 
ladies, Lady Charlotte Lindsay ^ and Lady Elizabeth Forbes, 
and three or four gentlemen in attendance. Before a year 
was out they had all quitted her suite, and thenceforward 
her Royal Highness was without the companionship of any 
lady. She wandered from place to place, more reckless 
than ever of her name and fame. 

Needless to dwell upon details, which subsequently were 
sifted before the highest tribunal in the realm. Stxidents 
of human folly or foibles may examine them at length in 
the official record of the trial in 1820, or as abridged in the 
Annual Register for that year. Can there be wonder that 
rumours of the Princess’s mode of life, reaching England, 
filled with anxiety the minds of responsible men ? The old 
King, insane, stone-blind, with flowing white hair and beard, 
was alive and no more. Let his flame flicker out, as soon it 
must, and this woman, the common talk of Mediterranean 
fishermen, would be Queen of England. The British 
monarchy had weathered the storms which had sapped so 
many thrones, but how should it withstand this inward 
canker ? 

As for the Prince Regent, he prepared to seize the oppor- 
tunity, long intended, of divorcing his Avife. Ho caused 
information to be collected from sources })ublic and private, 
tending to incriminate the Princess, and demanded that 
his Ministers should institute proceedings. But however 
well fitted the Regent may have been for the role of Henry 
VIII., the nineteenth century Avas not on all-fours Avith the 
sixteenth. Royal prerogative could give him no advantage 
in such a case over that inherent in every private citizen. 
The Prince had deserted his wife, refusing to meet her 
“ upon any occasion public or private,” and his subsequent 
life had been notoriously immoral. His Ministers refused 
to take action, so he turned elsewhere for counsel. The 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir John Leach, having been for ten years 

* A daughter of the 5th Duke of she was better known after 

her second marriage as Lady Charlotte Bury. 
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a member of the Whig Opposition in Parliament, had re- 
tained the Regent’s confidence after he had dismissed the 
Whigs from favour, and now was invited to give an opinion 
upon the evidence collected for his Royal Highness. He 
reported that tho papers “ contained matter of grave and 
serious charge,” and recommended that searching inquiry 
should be made in places where the Princess had stayed 
or travelled since she left England. The result was the 
appointment of what became known as the “ Milan Com- 
mission,” consisting of Mr. Cooke, a member of the Chan- 
cery Bar, and a solicitor named Powell, who were .. 
sent out to Italy in September 1818, at the Commis- 
public expense, to collect evidence, take deposi- 
tions, and report to the Cabinet. 

Meanwhile the curtain had fallen upon the brief drama 
of Princess Charlotte’s existence. A husband had been 
found for her in the person of Prince Leopold,^ third son 
of the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfield ; the marriage 
took place at Carlton House on 2nd May 1816. 

Time had been when nothing seemed less imminent 
than the extinction of the line of Hanover; but of all 
the nine sons and six daughters of George III. Princess 
Charlotte was at this time the sole legitimate offspring. 
The royal succession, therefore, had become a matter of 
grave anxiety, not only to English statesmen, but to every 
subject of King George who gave more than passing 
thought to the future of the empire ; people of every rank 
and degree were frankly delighted when it became known 
that the young Princess was soon to become a mother. 
The troubled past was hurried out of sight; the exiled 
Princess was dismissed from memory, even the Regent 
himself enjoyed a fleeting gleam of popularity. 

Very brief was the respite. On 6 th November 1817 
Princess Charlotte expired, after giving birth Death of 
to a dead male child. In all history there 
is no more forlorn figure than this heir of sthNov. ’ 
England. Peace, when it came to her, was so 
unfamiliar that she distrusted its reality. “ Certainly,” she 


^ Elected King of the Belgians, 4th June 1831. 
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said to Wilberforco a few days before her death — “ certainly 
I am the happiest woman in the world. I have not a 
wish ungratified — surely this is too much to last.”^ 

Great was the stir among the royal Dukes at this 
failure of the succession. The Duke of York was married, 
but childless; so was the Duke of Cumberland, and those 
who loved their country best prayed most earnestly that 
he might so remain, so darkly tarnished was his name. 
The Duke of Sussex, at the age of twenty, had married 
Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the 4th Earl of 
Dunmore, but their union had been declared void under 
the Royal Marriage Act. Howbeit, the Dukes of Clarence, 
Kent, and Cambridge were still bachelors, and displayed 
dutiful diligence in dismissing their respective mistresses 
as a preliminary to the holy state of matrimony.^ As 
for the Prince Regent, his desire for a divorce from 
Caroline was quickened, if possible. Freedom to marry 
again was now no mere matter of personal inclination; 
it was a political obligation. 

Brougham despaired of making further political capital 
out of one so hopelessly indifferent to public opinion as 
the Princess of Wales. Whitbread, afflicted with sudden 
brain disease, had perished by his own hand in 1815. The 
report of the Milan Commission Avas delivered in 1819. 
Probably Brougham had received some private inkling of 
its tenor which convinced him that the Prin- 
cess would not serve his purpose further, because 
mission, July Juno convoycd a proposal through Lord 
Hutchinson to Lord Liverpool, without the 
Princess’s knowledge or authority, that her allowance of 
£35,000 a year should be secured to her for life, instead 
of terminating with the demise of the Crown, on condition 
that she should remain abroad and never assume the rank 
and title of Queen, but be known as Duchess of Cornwall. 
No honest counsel would have given away in such a 
manner the whole case against a client in whose inno- 
cence he had the slightest faith. 

^ Wilberforce’s iv. 362. 

* See a curious conversation between the Duke of Kent and Thomas 
Creevey {Creevey Papers^ i. 268-271). 
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Brougham’s proposal was submitted to the Regent, who 
would none of it. A formal separation from his wife would 
not sot him free to marry again ; ho must have a divorce. 
When it was explained to him that a divorce could not be 
obtained by consent, but only upon proof of the Princess’s 
infidelity, the Regent declared that the report of the Milan 
Commission contained “ the clearest and most decisive 
proof of guilt.” To this the Cabinet replied, warning his 
Royal Highness against relying upon evidence obtained in 
a manner which was unavoidable, many of the witnesses 
being foreigners of a low station in life,” dissuading him 
strongly from founding any legal proceedings upon such 
evidence, and urging him to abstain from taking any 
further step.^ 

Next came a letter from the Princess of Wales her- 
self to Lord Liverpool, annoimcing her intention of return- 
ing to England to prosecute a suit which she had filed in 
Chancery against the executors of her brother, the Duke 
of Brunswick.^ She wrote to Brougham also, who, per- 
ceiving no advantage to be got from her presence in 
England, made an appointment to meet her in September 
at Lyons, and failed to keep it. The Princess, after wait- 
ing for Brougham several weeks, returned disconsolately 
to Italy. 

In January the old King died, and matters could no 
longer bo smoothed over. Ministers were face to face 
with a dilemma from which the wisest of them 

. Ihe question 

could devise no escape. Among the earliest of the Lit- 
duties of the Privy Council at the outset of a 
new reign is to direct the necessary changes in the Liturgy. 
Hitherto the Almighty had been officially entreated “ to 
bless and preserve our gracious Queen Charlotte, their 
Royal Highnesses George, Prince of Wales, the Princess of 
Wales, and all the Royal Family.” Nothing would induce 
George IV. to permit his wife to, be prayed for as Queen. 
In vain it was urged that Queen of England she was, 
whether she should bo prayed for under that title or not. 

I Lord Liverpool's Lifc^ iii. 21. 

^ lie fell at Qiiatre Bras, as his father had fallen at Jena, at the head of 
the Black Brunswickers* 
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The King, as head of the Church of England, declined to 
sanction the admission of her name. The Cabinet was 
divided on the question. Crokor, who was not in the 
Cabinet, takes credit to himself for having brought them 
to one mind. " If she is fit to bo introduced to the 
Almighty, she is fit to be received by men, and if we 
are to jpray for her in church, we may surely hmv to her 
at Court.” ^ Ho was so proud of this “ unanswerable argu- 
ment ” that ho hurried off to Carlton House and conveyed 
it to the King through his Majesty’s private secretary 
Blomfield. Next day, 12th February, the Cabinet yielded. 
The Queen’s name was struck out of the prayer which 
appeared in the Gazette the same night. 

It was a false step, and brought about trouble which 
might never have occurred. As Peel afterwards remarked 
in writing to Crokor : “ They applied a blow-pipe when 
they omitted the Queen’s name in the Liturgy: when 
they established a precedent of dethronement for imputed 
personal misconduct. ,. . . I certainly would have tried 
her the moment she set foot in England, but I would 
have prayed for her as Queen till she had been tried.”® 
Apparently it was the sting of this affront that decided 
the Queen to return to England. At all events, that was 
the burden of complaint in the letter she wrote to Lord 
Liverpool on 16th March. But there was another circum- 
stance of indignity which may have had more immediate 
effect upon her movements. Being in Rome Avhen she 
read of George III.’s death, she applied to the Papal 
Government for a guard of honour upon her palace, as 
Queen of England. Cardinal Gonsalvi replied that the 
presence in Rome of the Queen of England had not been 
officially notified to his Court, and that the guard could 
not bo furnished. 

King George continued to impetrato for a divorce, and 
finding his present Ministers unwilling to carry out his 

^ Crokr.r J^aperm, i. 159. 

2 Ibid., 17(). It so happened that prayer was offered for “our gracious 
Queen Caroline** in many parts of the country on Sunday, llth February, 
Intimation of the change did not roach distant parishes in time to prevent 
the country clergy anticipating what would have been the usual alteration 
in the prayer 
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desires, cast about for others who would. The Marquess 
of Wellesley and Sir John Leach were both sounded as 
to their ability to form a government Failing in both 
quarters (for what Minister could count upon the support 
of Parliament in proceedings which would turn the stomachs 
of all but the most obsequious courtiers?), his Majesty 
threatened to retire to his dominion of Hanover. Still, 
matters might have taken a comparatively tranquil, if 
ignoble, course, had Brougham played a straightforward 
hand. As adroit as he was able, and unscrupulous as 
he was adroit, he determined to wreck the Ministry and 
bring confusion upon the King. On 15 th April, in his 
official capacity as the Queen’s Attorney-General, he re- 
ceived from Lord Liverpool a formal proposal identical 
to that which ho himself had made on her behalf, though 
without her authority, while she was Princess of Wales. 
Identical, save that it provided for a life annuity of 
£50,000 instead of £35,000.^ Brougham allowed Lord 
Liverpool to understand that he would recommend her 
Majesty to accept these terms ; hut he neither communicated 
the proposal to the Queen nor informed the Minister that he had 
neglected to do so. The public, of course, knew nothing of 
this offer, and were left to form im opinion most unfavour- 
able to the Government from a long statement of her 
grievances which the Queen had sent to all the London 
papei's. 

Bent upon working the utmost mischief. Brougham 
purposely concealed from the Queen the liberal provision 
offered to her, fearing that she would grasp at it and 
remain abroad. It was essential to his present purpose 
that she should come to England.^ Not until she was 
far advanced on her journey thither did he comply with 
her command to meet her, which he did, accompanied by 
Lord Hutchinson, at Saint-Omer on 3rd June. Hutchinson 
was one of the few Whig friends whom George IV. had 

^ The rlocumcnt is printed in the Annual JRcgufcr for 1820, p. 126. 

- “ If she is wise enough to accept the pont d'or which w’e have tendered 
her, the calamities and scandal of a public investigation will be avoided. If 
she is mad enough or so ill-advised as to put her foot upon English ground, 

I shall, from that moment, regard Pandora’s box as opened.” (Lord Castle- 
reagh to Prince Metternich, 6th May 1820.) 
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kept in favour, and Brougham informed the Queen that 
he, Hutchinson, was charged to convey to her cortain 
proposals on the part of the King's Ministers, which were 
presently submitted to her. They were the same which 
Brougham had siipprcssed for six momentous weeks, the 
same in substance which he himself had made on her 
behalf a year before; yet now, acting on his advice, she 
emphatically declined to entertain them. Lord Hutchinson 
warned the Queen that if she persisted in returning to 
England the Government would take penal proceedings 
against her, founded upon evidence taken by the Milan 
Commission. But Brougham was at her other ear. He 
had destroyed all hopes of preferment from the Tories by 
his insincerity to Lord Liverpool, which could no longer 
be concealed ; ho foresaw a rich harvest of fame and 
popularity to be reaped in a great State trial by the 
leading counsel for the oppressed Caroline. Ho found no 
difficulty in persuading her that it was too late to go 
back, and on 6 th Juno she landed at Dover, where she 
received a royal salute from the King’s garrison, the officer 
in command having received no orders to the contrary. 

One act of unusual prudence probably was owing to 
Brougham’s advice. The Queen dismissed her chamber- 
Queen Caro- Bei’gami from her service before she left 

!o"Engtajnd Saint-Omor. It was better not to present to 
6th June ’ a London mob this black- whiskered rascal about 
1820 . whom so much sinister scandal had gone abroad. 

His place was taken by Alderman Matthew Wood, M.P.,i 
who had travelled to Franco to meet her Majesty, her 
other companions being Lady Anne Hamilton and William 
Austin, the “ little Willi ken ” of former days. 

The Queen’s progress to London was practically a 
triumphal procession. Arriving in the metropolis on 7th 

* Wood was one of those irrepressible busybodies whom no fear of 
ridicule or sense of impropriety deters from thrusting into the thick of any 
agitation. He had been twice Lord Mayor of London, and had pestered the 
assassin 'fhistlewood, even on the scaffold, with questions so framed as to 
elicit answers that would lit in with his own theory of the Cato Street 
conspiracy. “Wood, the ass and alderman, whom they call Thistle-Wood,” 
was the description of him in a letter to Lord Hutchinson from Brougham, 
written when Brougham little foresaw how soon he should be closely asso- 
ciated with Wood. 
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June, she was received with acclamation, the populace 
being vehemently in her favour ; many houses were illumi- 
nated — some out of goodwill, more from fear of the mob. 
“ Daily, nightly, hourly Cabinets are in fashion,” wrote Lord 
Chancellor Eldon to his daughter ; and as the odium of the 
subsequent proceedings fell chiefly on this stalwart states- 
man, it is well to note how firmly he discouraged, in the 
same letter, the proposal for a divorce : — 

“ The King is determined, and will hear of nothing but thorough 
investig.ation, and of what he, and those who consider themselves 
more than him, think and talk of — thorough exposure and divorce. 
To this extent Parliament will not go ; but, amidst the mess of 
diflicultios, something must arise in a few days, or it will happen, 
I think, in a few days that the K. will try whether he cannot find 
an Administration which can bring Pai'liament more into his views 
than his present Ministers. I don’t see how matters can go on a 
week longer with the present Administration remaining. 1 think 
no Administration who have any regard for him will go the length 
he wishes as an Administration ; and if they will, they cannot take 
Parliament along with them. That body is afraid of disclosures, 
not on one side only, which may affect the monarchy itself.” ^ 

On Gth Juno a message was delivered in both Houses 
of Parliament, announcing that his Majesty “ thinks it 
necessary, in consequence of the arrival of the Queen, to 
communicate to the House of Lords certain papers respect- 
ing the conduct of her Majesty sinco her departure from 
this kingdom, which he recommends to the immediate and 
serious attention of the House.” On the following day 
Brougham delivered a communication from the Queen to 
the House of Commons, protesting against another secret 
inquiry and demanding an open investigation of her con- 
duct. On 9 th June Lord Liverpool reminded the Queen 
that she had returned no answer to the proposals con- 
tained in his memorandum of 15th April, and assured her 
“ that the King’s servants will still think it their duty, not- 
withstanding all that has passed, to receive for consideration 
any suggestion which her Majesty or her advisers may 
have to offer upon these propositions.” Next day the 
Queen replied, through Brougham, that the memorandum 
of 15th April, “which the proposition made through Lord 

1 Twiss, ii. 9. 
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Hutchinson had appeared to supersede,” had just been sub- 
mitted to her for the first time. Cam any one doubt that tho 
Queen would htive agreed to a forma.! septiration on the 
terms offered ? Brougham, at aill events, knew her easy- 
going nature too well to doubt her readiness to take a course 
which would have put an end to all his tine-drawn schemes, 
and ho caused her Majesty to stipulate for a condition 
which he considered it in the last degree improbable that 
Ministers could grant — namely, that “ tho recognition of 
her rank and privileges jvs Queen must be the basis of any 
arrangement which can bo made.” To his surprise, tho 
reply was that tho Queen was not asked to renounce any 
of her rights and privileges, which could only bo abrogated 
by law, but that it Avas proposed that she should abstain 
from exercising some of them. Brougham could resist 
no longer, but he soon found opportunity of bringing tho 
negotiations which followed to nothing. 

The Whig Earls Fitzwilliam and Sefton were appointed 
to act for the Queen in. conferring with tho Tory Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Castlereagh on tho part of tlie King. 
Tho party stamp thus set upon the negotiation was 
deepened Avhen the Whig lords retired and were replaced 
by Brougham and Denman, the Queen’s Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals. On the fifth day tho proceedings Avere 
broken oif upon the question of restoring the Queen’s name 
to the Liturgy, Avhich Brougham declared Avas indispensable, 
Avhile the King continued inflexible in I’efusing. 

No ingenuity could have devised anything better fitted 
to inflame the rough mob-chivalry out of doors. Tho 
streets rang with cheers for the Queen, and jeers for tho 
Vice-Queen, as they called Lady Conyngham. Meetings 
wore got up all over the country to protest against tho 
persecution of Caroline. Wellington, once tho popular 
idol, had the windows of his carriage broken ; ^ the 
Guards, upon whom the safety of tho metropolis de- 
pended (for there was as yet no police force'), showed 

^ Crolcer Papers, i. 174. 

* The origin of the present admirable police force may be traced to a 
memorandum by the Duke of Wellington upon the critical .state of affairs at 
this time {Civil Despatches^ i. 128). 
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open sympathy with the Queen, one battalion breaking into 
open mutiny. 

On 19 th Juno Ministers announced in Parliament that 
they had failed to come to terms with the Queen, and that 
the negotiations had been broken off on that day. On 
the 22nd Wilberforce tried his hand as peacemaker, moving 
an address to the Queen to assure her that should she 
waive her objections to the proposals made to her and accept 
them, the action would be interpreted, not sis a desire to 
evade inquiry into her conduct, but as a renewed proof of 
her desire to submit to the authority of Parliament and 
to spare the nation the distressing consequences of a formal 
trial. In the debate arising, Castlereagh, admitting that 
this was “ the most embarrassing question which ever per- 
plexed any government,” accepted Wilberforce’s motion, 
but referred to the alteration of the Liturgy as “a trifle 
light as air,” forgetting the rest of the quotation, which 
describes such trifles as being “ to the jealous, confirmations 
strong as proofs of holy writ.” He said that if the Queen’s 
name was not mentioned separately in the ofi&ces of the 
Church, she must be held to be included in the general 
prayer for the Royal Family; to which Denman, her Soli- 
citor-General, made prompt and telling retort that “ if 
her Majesty is included in any general prayer, it is in the 
prayer for all who arc desolate and oppressed.” ^ 

The motion was carried by 391 to 134, and four 
members, loudly hooted by the mob, waited upon the Queen 
to present the address. Her answer was read to them by 
Brougham ; it consisted of a firm refusal, “ as an accused 
and injured Queen,” to sacrifice any essential privilege or 
withdraw her appeal to justice. Ministers had now no 
alternative but to execute their Sovereign’s will On 5 th 
July Lord Liverpool introduced in the Lords a bill “to 
deprive her Majesty Queen Caroline Amelia Elizabeth of 
the title, prerogative rights, privil^es, and exemptions 
of Queen Consort of this realm, and to dissolve the 

^ Which brings to mind a similarly poignant argument by Bishop Osiander 
of Wiirtemberg, who, when the reigning Duke Eberhard Ludwig desired 
that the name of his mistress. Countess Gravenitz, should be inserted in the 
prayers of the Church, replied : “ Is she not already prayed for ? Do we 
not say ‘ Deliver us from evil ’ ? ** (Carlyle’s Frederick the Oreai, ii. 233). 
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marriage between his Majesty and the said Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth/’ 

On August 17th, the day fixed for the introduction of 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties, the appearance of the 
streets loading to Westminster Palace might 
PaUisand^ easily have daunted a more pusillanimous 
Aug ' 1820 Cabinet; but the nerves of Liverpool and his 

colleagues had stood the strain of many a storm. 
Though all the approaches to Parliament were thronged 
by crowds cheeiing for the Queen and groaning for the 
King, Wellington, and Eldon; though the presence of Life 
Guards in Ptdace Yard, of the Coldstream Guards and 
artillery in Westminster Hall, foreshadowed events seldom 
to be dreaded in English streets, the Ministers who had 
not quailed in the face of armed Europe wore not to be 
browbeaten by a mob of their own people. Happily the 
mob vrero in excellent humour, and the day passed to its 
close without bloodshed. 

The bill having been introduced in the House of Lords, 
the trial took the unfamiliar form of combined judicial and 
Trial of parliamentary procedure, evidence Isoing taken 
iine'*^i 7 th'™' counsel heard for the prosecution and de- 

Aug. -Srd fence, the verdict to be conveyed in the division 

Nov. 1820. second reading. If anything was want- 

ing to deepen the gravity of the issue, it was supplied by 
the penalty incurred upon conviction, for adultery by the 
royal consort is punishable by death. 

The trial dragged along, with a short interval of adjourn- 
ment, until 2nd November, when Lord Chancellor Eldon 
moved the second reading. Neither the humiliating facts 
brought out in evidence, nor the convincing proofs that, 
even if technically innocent, Queen Caroline had been 
shamefully indifferent about her good fame and the dignity 
of her position, impaired her popularity with the masses. 
The mob in the streets used to cheer for Mr. Austin, “ the 
Queen’s son.” They only knew and cared that if she 
were guilty her husband was fifty times worse ; moreover, 
she was the weaker party in the strife, fighting single- 
handed against King and Government. Meetings con- 
tinued to be held both in London and the country ; addresses 
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of encouragement to the Queen poured in from the pro- 
vincial centres; were vox populi infallibly vox Dei, it was 
never more articulate in utterance. 

The Bow Street officers begged Lord Eldon not to incur 
risk in approaching the House of Lords by his usual route 
through the Mall and the Horse Guards. They wanted 
him to use the Birdcage Walk, which was then a private 
passage. But English mobs are never bloodthirsty, per- 
haps because they never are so sorely tried as others. Their 
aspect may bo fierce ; they may even show little respect 
for property, but they seldom transgress constitutional 
precedent further than by wrecking a few railings and 
smashing obnoxious windows. Many angry voices were 
raised against Lord Eldon during these anxious months, 
but never a single hand or weapon. And if credit be 
duo to the London populace for their self-restraint on 
this occasion, let Lord Eldon’s noble words in moving 
the second reading of the Bill on 2nd November stand as 
a beacon to statesmen in all times of popular passion : — 

One more word, my lords, and I have done. As to what has 
passed, or is passing, out of doors, 1 will take no notice of it, for 
I am not supposed to liear it or to know anything about it; only 
this I will say, that, whatever has happened or will happen, I will 
perform my duty here. But in the course of this solemn inquiry, 
your lordships have heard from the bar of this House what I was 
very sorry to hear, and what I believe was never before addressed 
to a court of justice. Something like a threat was held out to 
your lordships that, if you passed justice against the Queen, you 
would never have the power of passing another judgment.^ My 
lords, you stand here as the great and acknowledged protectors of 
the liberties, the character, the honour, and the lives of your fellow- 
subjects, and you cannot discharge that high trust a moment 
longer than while you can say to yourselves — and, for myself, if 
I had not a moment longer to live, I would say to you, ^ Be just 
and fear not I ’ My lords, I know the people of this country. I 
am sure that if your lordships do your duty to them, by preserving 
their liberties and the Constitution which has been handed down 
to you from your ancestors, the time is not far distant when they 
will do their duty to you ; when they will acknowledge that those 
who are invested with the great judicial functions of the State 
ought firmly to meet all the reproaches to which faithful perform- 


^ In opening the defence, Brougham had warned the peers of the possible 
consequences to themselves if their verdict went against the Queen. 
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ance of those functions may expose them ; to court no popularity ; 
to do their duty, and to leave the con80<.]uences to the wisdom and 
the justice of God, who guides the feelings and actions of men, 
and directs the course and consequences of all human affairs.” 

These sentences enfold a doctrine vital to all public 
integrity. If it was important to enunciate it fearlessly 
at a time when the masses could exert but remote and 
indirect influence upon tho acts of their rulers, how much 
moro closely does it concern national security that it 
should remain a cardinal rule of conduct in an age when 
rulers are placed in power, or thrust from it, by tho voice 
of the multitude. Be tho demerits of an aristocratic and 
unreformed Parliament what they may, the temptation to 
truckle for popularity is increased a hundred-fold under a 
democratic system of government. 

The concluding days of the trial were taken up with 
an elaborate display of forensic rhetoric on both sides. 
If the cause itself were ignoble, it was nobly served by 
counsel. Had it been possible to obtain an independent 
and impartial opinion from the tribunal, without doubt it 
must have declared the Queen guilty by an overwhelming 
majority. It is certain that many peers either abstained 
from voting, or voted against the Bill, from umvillingness 
to give a victory to such a husband over such a wife ; 
others, from the less creditable motive of dread of popu- 
lar violence ; others, again, voted against it in obedience 

The Bill aban- discipline. The small majority of 

doneci. loth 28 votes — 123 to 95 — by which the second 
Nov. 1820. reading was carried, was secured only on the 
understanding that the divorce clause Avould be aban- 
doned. Even this meagre majority fell to nine on the 
third reading — 108 to 99 — which decided the fate of 
the Bill. Lord Liverpool immediately rose and moved 
that it “bo read this day six months,” and Parliament 
was prorogued on 23 rd November. 

The King, so far from feeling gratitude to his Ministers 
for having undertaken a detestable task in compliance 
with his wishes, was furious with them for abandoning the 
Bill. He vowed ho would get other servants ; but in the 
end he had to keep on Lord Liverpool, though ho never 
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forgave him for failing to carry the Bill of Fains and 
Penalties. 

When Parliament reassembled in January, the treasury 
bench had lost its only eloquent occupant. Canning had 
disapproved all along of the proceedings against c-anning-s 
the Queen, but had agreed not to desert his resignation, 
colleagues till the afiair was settled one way 
or another. Ho now resigned, earning thereby a chief 
place in his Sovereign’s black list. 

Had Queen Caroline been steadfast in her declaration 
that nothing should induce her to accept any grant from 
Parliament so long as her name was excluded from the 
Liturgy, there is no saying to what extent the popular 
ferment in her favour might not have risen; but, to the 
dismay of all her friends, she now wrote to Lord Liverpool 
asking that provision might be made for her. When this 
became publicly known, and Parliament had responded 
by granting her an annuity of £50,000, the ardour of her 
partisans very quickly cooled down. The working classes 
and the poor naturally ceased to take a burning interest 
in the affairs of a lady so richly endowed. The London 
mob and middle classes prepared to enjoy themselves to 
the top of their bent at the coming coronation, which the 
Queen’s arrival in England, and its consequences, had 
caused to bo postponed from the previous August until 
the summer of 1821. Then, indeed, as explained in the 
opening of this chapter, there was some revival in Caro- 
line’s favour, but the demonstration in the streets was so 
ambiguous that both the King’s and the Queen’s party 
were able to draw encouragement therefrom. Brougham 
had a scheme for rousing the north in the 
Queen’s favour, but the proposed torn: in ^LnCaro- 
Scotland never took place. Ten days after the 
coronation, Caroline was seized with internal 
inflammation while in her box at Drury Lane Theatre, and 
on 7 th August this random, restless life ebbed away — 
a merciful release — merciful to herself, whose folly had 
multiplied her misfortunes ; merciful to Ministers, whom 
her demise relieved from embarrassment almost unparalleled 
in a constitutional government ; merciful to the nation, to 
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which her existence, if prolonged, must have proved an 
increasing source of disquiet and reproach. 

The spirit of this unhappy woman was at rest, yet even 
her poor remains could not be convoyed to the tomb 
without tumult and violence. In accordance with her 
expressed wish, she was to be buried in Brunswick, and the 
Government made arrangement for cavalry reliefs to escort 
the body from Hammersmith to Harwich, where it was to 
bo conveyed on board one of the King’s ships. A great 
demonstration Avas organised for the occasion, and vigorous 
protests Avore made against the presence of troops. Her 
Majesty’s remains, urged Lady Hood, should bo entrusted to 
the safe keeping of the people, “ her only friends in her 
lifetime.” It Avas clearly impossible to consent to such a 
hazardous proceeding. With the best-intentioned crowed 
disorder is liable to ensue, in which case the Government 
must have been held responsible ; and the spirit shoAvn by 
the Queen’s executors proved that there Avas good ground 
for proper precautions being taken. When the Lord 
Chamberlain’s officers and the undertakers A\rero directing 
the removal of the body from Brandenburgh House, Dr. 
Lushington and Mr. Wilde, as the Queen’s executors, 
interfered to prohibit them, and an unseemly altercation 
took place. At last the procession set forth. Nothing had 
been abated from the state befitting the obsequies of the 
Queen of England. Clarencieux King-of-Arms carried the 
imperial croAvn and cushion in the Queen’s state coach 
draAvn by six horses; the hearse Avas draAvn by eight 
horses ; eight deputy marshals, eight-and-thirty pages, 
deputations from Hammersmith and London, fourteen 
mourning coache.s, and a squadron of the Blues made a 
pageant sufficiently imposing on that dismal morning of 
wind and rain. But where was the King ? where the 
Royal Dukes ? Avhere the Ministers ? were questions angrily 
asked by the crowd collected on the route, 
despite the evil weather. From words the mob 
passed to violence. At Cumberland Gate, the 
escort was stoned, and no prog;rcss was possible 
till the soldiers fired on the people, killing two men. Sir 
Robert Wilson, a general in the army, who had served with 
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singular distinction in many lands, was carried away by 
enthusiasm for the dead Queen, forgot his duty as a soldier, 
and called on the troops not to obey the command to fire.^ 

Another barricade was encountered at Tottenham Court 
Road, and the route had to be taken past Drury Lane and 
through the City, the Lord Mayor securing a quiet passage 
by riding at the head of the procession. The last conflict 
over the poor remains took place at Colchester. 

In accord with directions given in a codicil to the 
Queen’s will, her executors, on the night before the em- 
barkation, fixed upon the coffin a plate inscribed, “ Here 
lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured Queen of England.” 
This was removed in the morning by order of the officials 
in charge, in spite of tho protests of Lushington and Wilde. 

Meanwhile King George had started on his progress to 
Ireland — progress which it taxed all tho ingenuity of tho 
household officials, all the embellishing craft of the Court 
journalist, to invest with decency, not to speak of dignity. 
News of the Queen’s serious illness overtook him at Holy- 
head. Lord Sidmouth persuaded his Majesty to tarry there 
for further news, lest his public entry into Dublin should 
coincide exactly with intelligence of his wife’s death. 
Directly that event was announced, the King sailed for 
Dublin, landed at Howth on his birthday, 12th August, 
“gayer than it might be proper to tell,” as the discreet 
Crokcr describes his condition.^ Less indulgent observers 
wore more uncharitable.® “ Go,” was the kingly counsel 


^ He was dismissed from tho army for his part in this day*s proceedings. 
A Liberal historian has described this as a vindictive act on the part of the 
King’s friends,” and denounced **the folly of Ministers” in assenting to his 
dismissal (Walpole’s England^ i. 621, 623). What would good Liberals say 
if insubordination were to be treated as a crime in a private soldier and 
condoned in a general officer? Wilson was guilty of resisting the troops in 
the execution of their duty. It may be said that he ought not to have been 
punished without trial by court-martial. The reasons against taking that 
course arc fully set forth in the Duke of Wellington’s letter to Lord Liver- 
pool {Civil Deapatches^ i. 180). Instances have been frequent in recent times 
of the services of an officer being “ dispensed with ” without trial. However, 
Wilson’s case was made into a party question, and he was restored with the 
rank of Lieut. -General when the Whigs came into office in 1830. 

2 Crokcr Papers^ i. 201. 

^ “In the last stage of intoxication.” (Fremantle to Buckingham. 
Memoirs of Oeorge IV,^ i. 194.) 
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delivered to the crowd in Phoenix Park, “ go and do by me 
as I shall do by you — drink my health in a bumper. I 
shall drink all yours in a bumper of good Irish whisky.” 
At his private levee his Majesty had the grace to wear 
mourning, and crape round his arm during the throe weeks 
he remained in Ireland; but, says gossip Croker, “it was 
not easy to persuade him to this.” 

Happily for King George, his Irish subjects were too 
warm-hearted to prove stern critics of conduct. 



CHAPTER XI 


Canning's resignation — Severe depression of agriculture — The King declines 
to take Canning back — Coalition with the Grenvilles — Weakness of 
Ministers — Death of Castlereagh — Canning becomes Foreign Secretary 
---The Spanish revolution — Congress of Troppau and Laybach — 
Manifesto of the Holy Alliance — The Greek War of Independence — 
The Congress of Vienna and Verona — The affairs of Spain. 

In Juno 1820 , when proceedings against Queen Caroline 
were pending. Canning sought an interview with the King, 
and explained that, having been formerly on canning’s 
intimate terms of friendship with her Majesty resignation, 
and consulted by her about her own affairs, he ^ 
felt it impossible to take any part against her. Feeling 
that the King had a right to the whole service of his 
Secretaries of State, he desired to be informed whether 
it would bo more agreeable to his Majesty that he should 
continue in office, “ altogether silent and inactive on this 
particular question,” or that ho should make way for 
another who would not be restrained by the same scruples. 
Canning added that, while leaving the decision to the King, 
he considered that the best course would be that he should 
retire. The King received this communication with perfect 
good-humour; but ho was not deficient in shrewdness. 
He told Canning plainly that he did not believe he had 
given “ all his reasons for declining to take a share in the 
hostile proceedings ” against the Queen, and that he would 
take some hours to think the matter over. 

The King had not mistaken his man. Although there 
is no cause to suspect the sincerity of Canning's personal 
reasons for objecting to the Bill of Fains and Penalties, 
beyond and behind them lay his dread of sharing the 
unpopularity which he knew would be incurred by its 
authors, and which he believed would be fatal to the 
Liverpool administration.^ 

On the day following the interview, the King sent 

^ Sec Lyttelton's letter to Sir C. Bagot [Canning and his Friends^ ii. 100), 
and Canning’s to Bagot (ibid., p. 101). • 
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through Lord Liverpool an express injunction that Canning 
was to retain his office, with perfect liberty of action in 
respect to the proceedings against the Queen.^ Canning 
accordingly remained President of the India Board; but 
before the trial began he wont to the Continent, ready, as 
ho wrote to Liverpool, “ to share the fate., if not the labours, 
of the Administration.” ® The proceedings against the 
Queen having broken doAvn, discussion in the House of 
Commons upon her position and the conduot of the 
Government became inevitable, which would place Can- 
ning in an impossible situation. As a Minister he must 
be present, yet unable either to .support or censure, by voice 
or vote, acts of which he had proclaimed his disapproval. 
On 12th December, therefore, he tendered his resignation, 
which Avas accepted. Perfectly consistent in appearance •, 
but nobody much believed that all Canning’s cards Avero 
on the table. It seemed very unlikely that the Government 
could Aveather the storm that Avas gathering. “ A Govern- 
ment,” Avroto Croker, “ cannot go on without the gift of the 
gab. . . . If Ave had but a spokesman or tAvo, avo should 
shuffle through the session.” If the ship went on the 
I’ocks, what saviour more likely to be sent for than 
Canning ? That, at all events, Avas the construction many 
persons put upon his action at the time, and time has done 
little to alter the impression. 

In olfect, the session was shuffled through without 
catastrophe; albeit the Government Avas badly wounded 
in the house of its friends, suffering repeated 
defeats on motions by the county members, 
urgent for measures in favour of agriculture, 
which had no share in the general rcAnval of 
trade. On the contrary, the fall in the price of bread- 
stuffs, Avhich had eased the strain upon townsfolk and 
artisans, had brought about a severe crisis in the principal 
industry of the coimtry. The Act of 1815, providing for 
the exclusion of foreign corn whenever Avheat fell below 
80s. a quarter, and intended to secure remunerative prices 
to the cultivator and satisfactory rents to the landowner, 
had turned out a delusion. The production of food within 

George Canning and his Times^ p. 290. ^ Ibid., p. 295. 


1 
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the United Kingdom had overtaken the consumption ; ^ no 
foreign com was admitted between February 1819 and 
midsummer 1822, yet the price of wheat had continued 
to fall, the average of 1821 being 54s. 6d., bringing about 
a corresponding fall in the value of arable land. Nothing 
objectionable there, says the pure economist. In propor- 
tion as commodities are cheapened, the purchasing power 
of gold increases, to the advantage of wage-earners and 
capitalists alike. Yes, but no country can be governed 
upon — no government can afford to be guided by — purely 
economic principles. Human and social elements have to 
be accounted with. When the margin of profit vanishes 
from agriculture, it is cold comfort to assure landlords and 
farmers that gold is more valuable than it was. Land, 
theoretically, is but a commodity ; but no business is 
affected by so many subsidiary considerations as that of 
landowning. Feudalism ceased long ago as a political and 
social system ; yet it is on the best managed estates that 
its spirit still lingers in the consideration of the land- 
lord for his tenants and the corresponding deference of 
tenants to their landlords. These mutual relations — in- 
definable — ^honourable — find no parallel in the dealings of a 
manufacturer or tradesman with his customers. Instances 
might be cited of tenants cultivating at this day farms 
which their forefathers have held from the same family 
for upwards of three centuries. If this be the case at 
the present time, much more was it so in the reign 
of George IV. It gave a solidarity to the agricultural 

1 A condition of affairs difficult for the twentieth-century reader to 
realise. The value of articles of food, capable of being produced in the 
United Kingdom, imported between Ist September 1902 and 31st August 


1903 was as follows : — 

Grain, flour, and meal £60,029,864 

Dead meat 38,125,071 

Dairy produce ....... 31,119,669 

Poultry, eggs, rabbits, lard ..... 12,462,571 

Fruit and vegetables (capable of being grown 

in Great Britain) 7,060,269 


Total . . £148,797,344 

Note that the total valAie of food imports in 1903 represents fully twice 
the quantity which could have been obtained for the same payment at the 
prices of 1819-22. 

VOL. I. 
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interest in Parliament as effective as the power obtained 
by the mercantile chvss under the first Reform Act, or 
that which the labour party is in process of developing 
under the existing franchise. The fate of every Govern- 
ment in the unreformed Parliament rested with the county 
members and those numerous borough representatives who 
were nominees of great landowners. 

Unluckily, there is no more improvident class under 
heaven than landowners. Broad acres — the most con- 
spicuous form of capital — impress the imagination as a 
perennial source of affluence. A landowner who lives 
within his nett income ranks among the rarest pheno- 
mena ; even if ho does not exceed it, he will not scruple 
to charge his estate with dowries, marriage portions, and 
provision for younger children.^ Strength of mind and 
clearness of insight must be his in no common measure 
who, succeeding to an ancient estate, will cut doAvn his 
expenses to prudent proportions, without regard to “ Avhat 
is expected” of one in his position. In 1821 a genera- 
tion of landlords had groAvn up Avith no other experience 
save that, come Avhat might, agriculture avjis impregnable. 
In this faith they had pulled doAvn tlieir bams and built 
greater; had they not “much goods laid up for many 
years ” ? especially sound port ! Think of it ! How many 
young men, succeeding to property, had the fortitude to 
break Avith the obligation to provide their friends Avith as 
much strong drink as they could Avalk — or be carried — 
to bed Avith ; drinking measure for measure, too, for the 
cause of good company. Then these bams hod been built 
and land reclaimed in great measure with borrowed money 
— money often borrowed in depreciated paper, to be repaid 
at the rate of 20s. for every 15s. received. 

Spendthrifts, one will say, and sots; deserving the ill 
times that had come upon them ; yet judged these English 
squires are to be, as all men have claim to bo, not by 
the world as we know it, but by the world as it stood to 
them. Posterity will have their fling at ourselves, depend 

^ I am generalising, of course. Instances there are of landowners laying 
up provision of this sort out of income ; but it will be admitted that what is 
the rule among men trained to business is the exception among squires. 
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upon it, even though Marquis Steynes and Jos Sedleys 
aro not so conspicuous as once they were. 

In their distress, then, the landowners demanded a 
remedy from the Government. Laws had been framed to 
render agriculture secure — had failed in their purpose — 
must be amended. Most of the landed interest in the 
House of Commons were Tories, but their ablest spokes- 
man was Charles Callis Western, Whig member for Essex.^ 
The Government yielded so far as to grant a Committee 
of Inquiry into the cause and extent of agricultural de- 
pression, but they were careful to appoint upon it men 
who would not recommend impracticable remedies. Sorry, 
reported the Committee in effect, there is no doubt about 
the depression; pretty deep, this time; arises partly from 
“ abundance of our own growth,” an inconvenience “ which 
no legislative provision can alleviate,” partly from in- 
creased value of our money, which punishes other classes 
of debtors than farmers. 

Nothing to be made out of a report like that; so 
Western attacked the extra duty on malt which had been 
levied since 1819, and yielded a handsome million a year. 

“ Squhe ” Western actually beat the Government by 
twenty-four votes upon the introduction of his bill, which 
put Ministers on their mettle ; the party was whipped up, 
and Western was left in a minority of ninety-eight. He 
fared better in moving to repeal the tax on agricultural 
horses ; Ministers wero beaten and the tax was lost. 
Evidently the Government could not live without the 
agricultural vote; so in 1822 a proposal to reappoint the 
Committee of Inquiry came from the Treasury Bench. 
In consequence of their report a sliding scale was adopted, 
whereby the duty on wheat imports should be 12s. a 
quarter when the price was 70s., falling to 5 s. when the 
price was 80s. and to Is. when it was 85s. Considering 
that not a bushel of foreign wheat was allowed into the 
country at the time, and that the home produce was 
selling at 46s. 2d. at the end of 1821, the boon was a 
hypothetical one; but the agricultural members accepted 
it in the prospect of ulterior contingencies. 

^ Created Baron Western of Rivenhall in 1833. 
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All this time Liverpool had been labouring hard to 
reinforce his front bench. Immediately after Canning’s 
retirement he had offered the India Board to 
dIneMofakr Peel, and he repeated the invitation in June 
1321; but Peel had no fancy to forego the 
enjoyment of his “great fortune and domestic 
habits” in exchange for a laborious post of secondary 
importance.^ The death of the Queen in August seemed 
to clear the way for Canning’s return, but the King iiatly 
refused even to hear of it — not only, at that time, out of 
resentment against Canning himself ; he had some personal 
liking for him; but, as ho told more than one of his 
Ministers, because ho knew how dire was Liverpool’s need 
of Canning’s talents.^ For Liverpool himself was in deep 
disgrace with his Majesty — first, for not having persevered 
with the divorce case; second, and chiefly, because he 
had refused to gratify the King’s reigning mistress. Lady 
Conyngham, by making Charles Sumner a canon of 
Windsor.’ Liverpool was for resigning, and told Welling- 
ton so. The Duke gave him excellent advice. Don’t 
make Canning a cause of quarrel : “ Canning is not 

very popular with the party. If the King persists in 
making Lord Conyngham Lord Chamberlain, that will be 
a just ground of quarrel ; but would it not be better to 
avoid a quarrel at present ? ” 

The letter concludes with a paragraph so characteristic 
of the Duke’s strength, as well as of his weakness — of his 
inflexible loyalty to the Crown, though it should “hang 
upon a bush,” as well as of his invincible dread of the 
increase of popular political power — that it may serve 
instead of whole pages of explanation : — 

“ It must not be forgotten that we have a duty imposed upon 
us which was never thrown on any of our predecessors. The 
question for us is not — whether we shall bear with many incon- 
veniences and evils resulting from the King’s habits and character, 
which none of our predecessors ever bore, or make way for others 

• Croker Papers, i. 184, 187. 

* Wellington’s Civil Despaiehet, i. 195. 

Sumner bad been tutor to Lady Conyngbam’s sons. He became Bishop 
of Llandaff in 1826 and of Winchester in 1827, and proved himself worthy 
of the preferment. He died in 1874. 
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equally capable with ourselves of carrying on the public service ; 
but — whether we shall bear all that we have to endure, or give 
up the government to the Whigs and Radicals, or, in other words, 
the counti-y in all its relations to irretrievable ruin.” ^ 


This was good stiffening doctrine, and encouraged 
Liverpool to persevere. He managed to effect an alliance 
with the Grenvillites, thereby gaining perhaps 
a dozen votes in the House of Commons, but, wi^'tbT 
by the same token, strengthening the Opposi- 
tion, inasmuch as it purged their ranks of some 
who had been comrades in little more than name. Lord 
Grenville, since taking a forward part in support of the 
“Six Acts,” had buried himsolf among the lawns and 
woodlands of his beloved Dropmoro; henceforward, till 
his death in 1834, to count as little or nothing in the 
course of public events ; while Grey, his ancient ally, 
identified himself more closely than ever with the party 
of reform. The lead of Grenville's partieular group de- 
scended to his nephew. Lord Buckingham, a nobleman with 
preposterous notions of his own talents and importance, 
who ended in becoming such an ultra-Tory as Welling- 
ton himself could not satisfy. Recruit more promising 
than Buckingham was Robert Peel, who took the Home 
Office in succession to our old friend “ the Doctor,” Lord 
Sidmouth. 

Thus reinforced, Ministers met Parliament with a fair 

seeming of strength; but the appetite for retrenchment 

outran their inclination or their means to satisfy 

it. Twice they suffered defeat in the House of Ministers, 

1822 

Commons — once in maintaining the necessity 
for a brace of Junior Lords of the Admiralty, when 
they found themselves in a minority of 128 to 182 ; 
again in defending the simultaneous existence of two 
Postmasters-General, when they were beaten by fifteen 
votes. Still they held on, the only possible Government ; 
for Grey, weakened by defection of his Grenville, had no 
force behind him to attempt an administration. 

It was well for Ministers that the session had been 
wound up in the first Week in August, a week before they 

^ Wellington’s CivU Despatches^ i. 195. 
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lost their pillar. Castlereagh had succeeded his father 
in 1821 as second Marquess of Londonderry; but :is an 
Irish peer ^ he was not required to vacate his seat as 
a commoner. He had continued, therefore, to lead the 
House of Commons, and for some time past had been 
showing symptoms of strain. At his age — ^just turned 
fifty-three — timely rest might have restored the mischief, 
had there been no private trouble undermining his peace. 
But trouble there was, and of a cruelly corrosive kind. 
To some youthful irregularity Castlereagh had added the 
folly of attempting to purchase the silence of a couple of 
rascals who had laid the snare. Hush-money first, followed 
by blackmail at intervals ever shorter — by threats of ex- 
posure ever more brutal as the years wore on — sapped 
the courage of the victim, haunting him at all times that 
ought to have been leisure, until the unclean dread wrecked 
his intellect. 


On 9th August Castlereagh — let us call him to the 
last by the name which he ennobled by his services — 
Castlereagh was at Cray, getting ready to join 
^stiereugh, tho CongTOSs of Powoi's at Vienna, when ho saw, 
or thought he saw, his persecutors crossing tho 
gravel in front of his house. Wellington, visit- 
ing him that day, found him manifestly deranged. A 
doctor was sent for, who bled him, of course; there was 
hardly an ailment in those days of high living that was not 
expected to yield to bleeding. Weapons, razors and the 
like were put out of his reach ; but Atropos kept a pen- 
knife hidden in a despatch-box, with which, early on 1 2th 
August, Castlereagh cut his throat. 

To such sorrowful end was brought this noble life, 
which has been unhandsomely depreciated by certain writers 
blinking belated at his times through Liberal spectacles. 
“ His foreign policy,” says one, “ was unfortunate ; his 


^ It is one of the anomalies — eccentricities, maybe — of the British Con- 
stitution that, while the Peers of Ireland elect twenty-eight of their number 
to the House of Lords, any one of them not so elected is eligible as member 
for an English or Scottish constituency ; whereas the Peers of Scotland only 
elect sixteen representatives to the House of Lords, and arc debarred from 
election to the House of Commons and from voting in any parliamentary 
election. 
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domestic policy, which resembles it, was disastrous.” ^ So 
surely will party prejudice warp the judgment passed by a 
just man upon the work of another. Castlereagh’s foreign 
policy was that of Pitt, directed to set a curb upon the 
intolerable aggression of Napoleonic France, to support the 
established governments of Europe against the forces of 
revolution, and to extinguish the slave trade throughout 
the world. With cool courage and extraordinary diplomatic 
deftness he persevered imtil the more violent waves of the 
French cataclysm had subsided ; the fruit of his conduct 
of the War Department and Foreign Aifairs being forty 
years of peace. 

To represent Castlereagh as a thick-and-thin champion 
of absolutism is in plain contradiction of the doctrines he 
enunciated and carried into practice from the close of the 
groat Avar. Bead, in confirmation of this, the last State 
paper ever penned by Castlereagh, instructions drawn up 
for his own guidance at the Congress of Vienna, and given 
to the Duke of Wellington for his guidance when he took 
his dead colleague’s place as plenipotentiary. The tenor 
throughout, upon all the subjects to be dealt with, was 
non-interference, subject to treaty obligations, and “ strict 
neutrality” in the Turko-Greek quarrel. Only upon the 
question of the slave trade was the British plenipotentiary 
directed to take a strong line. 

His domestic policy, wo are told, was disastrous ; which 
resolves itself, upon examination, into the belief, concisely 
expressed in a deservedly popular encyclopeedia, that he was 
“ Queen Caroline’s persecutor, and the author of the Peterloo 
massacre and the coercive ‘ Six Acts,’ which will for over 
stamp his name with infamy.”^ As to Queen Caroline, 
readers will have formed their own opinion as to who was 
her chief persecutor, if that is to be the term. The pro- 
ceedings against her took place only in the House of Lords, 
and Castlereagh was in the House of Commons. With the 
precious “ Peterloo massacre ” he had no more to do than 
had any London constable ; how should the Foreign Secretary 
be concerned in keeping the peace at Manchester ? He was 

^ Sir S. Walpole’s England, iii. 63. 

* Chambers' » Encyclopeedia. 
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identified with the Six Acts (under two of which we live 
very comfortably at this hour) through the duty devolving 
upon him, as leader of the House of Commons, of conduct- 
ing measures prepared by his colleague, the Homo Secre- 
tary, in the other House. Castlercagh’s loftier head has 
drawn upon itself the fire which should have been aimed 
at Sidmouth’s. 

Except the abolition of sinecures, which Castleroagh 
vigorously promoted, there remains of his “ disastrous ” 
domestic policy only the part ho took in regard to the 
Roman Catholic claims, for his vigorous action in the Irish 
rebellion lies outside the century in hand. Heroin, surely, 
he was no reactionary. Earnestly, warmly, persi.stontly, ho 
advocated emancipation, bitterly regretful that the Union 
was not cemented by that act of grace. His attitude upon 
that question was probably, as Eldon perceived,^ the sole 
bar to his becoming First Minister. Brougham, while doing 
full justice to Castlereagh’s courage and personal charm, 
has not forborne to quote some specimens of “the poor, 
tawdry, ravelled thread of his sorry discourse ... a 
rhetoric which often baffled alike the gravity of the Treasury 
Bench and the art of the reporter.” Tom Moore quizzed 
him unmercifully on this score. “ Why,” he asked, “ is a 
pump like Viscount Castleroagh ? ” 

“ Because it is a slender thing of wood. 

That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 

And coolly spout and spout and spout away 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.” 

Let Ca.stlereagh’s countrymen ratify the estimate formed 
of him by the colleague who knew him best. ” He possessed 
a clear mind,” said Wellington to Lady Salisbury, “ the 
highest talents, and the most steady principle — more so 
than anybody I ever know. He could do everything but 
speak in Parliament ; that he could not do.” * 

Well, Castlereagh was off the scene ; who was to fill liLs 
part ? The only Minister fit to lead the House of Commons 

^ See Eldon's letter to Lord Stowell, August 1821 (Twiss, n, 53 ; also 
Buckingham’s Uecn'ge /K., i. 195). 

* Unpublished journal of Frances Mary, Marchioness of Salisbury. 
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— perimlosoe plenum opus alece — was Peel ; but Peel had no 
word of French ; not to be thought of, then, for the Foreign 
Office. Canning? Well, but Canning some months pre- 
viously had accepted the Governor-Generalship of India, a 
room ample enough even for his ambition ; at the moment 
of the crisis he was on his way to bid farewell to his Liver- 
pool constituents. Besides, Canning had more admirers 
tlian trustful followers. Some there were who, as Croker 
put it, thought it folly, in the dearth of parliamentary 
orators, “ to export him to India like the skates and warming- 
pans to Buenos Ayres ” ; others, “ the best-informed, think 
that the objection to him for any Cabinet Office, and 
particularly for one of so much intercourse [as the Foreign 
Office], is insuperable.”^ But what seemed the inexpug- 
nable objection to Canning was the dislike which George IV., 
inspired by Eldon and Sidmouth, had conceived for him. 
The King’s unstable mind had forgiven Eldon and learnt to 
tolerate Liverpool ; it was now firmly set against Canning. 
At the time of Castlereagh’s death, his Majesty was upon 
a Scottish tour, winning rapturous devotion from Walter 
Scott and the Edinburgh lieges by his gracious carriage in 
the garb of Old Gaul — philabeg and spleuchan complete — 
garb which had been proscribed by the penal act of 1747. 
As if to wipe out the last trace of old scores, the King had 
the tact to wear tartan of Royal Stuart “ set.” 

The majority of the Cabinet had decided that they 
could not carry on the Government without Canning. At 
the first inkling of this the King wrote to Liverpool desiring 
that there should bo no change in the Indian arrange- 
ments; “it is my fixed determination that they should 
remain final and unalterable.” But the Cabinet also had 
made fixed determination ; who should decide between two 
unalterables ? Liverpool had tried his hand in 1821, and 
failed ; let Wellington, to whom failure was imknown, take 
up the matter. When the King returned to London early 
in September, Wellington was laid up with illness ; but he 
wrote to his Majesty urging him to overcome his objection 
to Canning. 

“ If,” replied the King, “ I could get over that which is 

' Croker Papers^ i. 229, 231 ; Buckingham’s George IV. ^ i. 368. 
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SO intimately connected wUh my private honour, all might be 
well ; but how, my friend, is that to be effected ? ” “ The 

honour of your Majesty,” was Wellington’s rejoinder, “ con- 
sists in acts of mercy and grace, and I am convinced that 
your Majesty’s honour is most safe in extending your grace 
and favour to Mr. Canning.”^ 

The King availed himself of this loophole ; agreed, with 
a grimace, that Canning should take the seals of the 
Canning b«i- Foreign Office; and thus, he wrote to Welling- 
ton, “ ends the last calamity. My reliance is 
istbsept! on you, my friend: be watchful. God bless 
you.” * “ Canning,” wrote Brougham to Creevey, 
“ succeeds to Foreign Office, lead of the House, &c. — in 
short, all of Castlereagh, except his good judgment, good 
manners, and bad English.” Canning owed his restoration 
entirely to the Duke. Readers will take account pre- 
sently with what measure of consideration he requited the 
service. 

The partisans of Canning — the detractors of Castle- 
roagh — trace from this date a fundamental change in the 
foreign policy of Great Britain. Castlereagh has been 
represented as being in active sympathy with the chief 
purpose of the Holy Alliance, namely, to crush down every 
popular movement against absolutism ; Canning, as the 
embodiment of that sympathy which the people of Great 
Britain have always been quick to extend to oppressed 
nationalities. How slight is the foundation in fact of this 
theory may be proved from the official correspondence of 
the two Ministers; but first one must have in mind the 
general course of European politics leading to the Congress 
of Verona; 

Events had run a rough course in the Peninsula since 
Wellington had driven the French across the Pyrenees. 
Napoleon, in restoring the crown of Spain to Ferdinand 
Yll. after the battle of Leipzig, had taken care that he 
should not receive salutary counsel on his way to Madrid. 

^ Communication between the King and the Duke was entirely by letters, 
which disposes of the more dramatic version of the transaction given by Sir 
H. Bulwer — “ You hear, Arthur I on my honour as a gentleman ” {ffUtorical 
Ckuraeters, ii. 234). 

* Wellington’s Civil Despatches^ i. 273-284. 
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Naturally, Ferdinand’s journey would have lain through 
Bayonne ; but there he would have met Wellington, so the 
Emperor caused him to travel through Catalonia. It may 
be doubted how far Wellington’s influence might have pre- 
vailed with the King of Spain; as it was, he set about 
ruling in the unmitigated Bourbon manner. He found his 
realm under the democratic, single-chambered constitution 
of 1812; ho swept it away, dissolved the Cortes, restored 
the Inquisition, directed a fierce prosecution of the lAh&rahs, 
and presented himself to his subjects in the hateful mien 
of a priest-ridden autocrat. Wellington was sent from Paris 
to remonstrate on behalf of the Powers (24th May 1814), 
and civil war was averted for the moment. But „ . . 

, . 1 • ... The Spanish 

the great Spanish empire was past praying for Revolution, 

under such a ruler. The South American 

colonies got out of hand ; the Floridas were sold to the 

United States for five million dollars (£1,000,000). Buenos 

Ayres, Chili, Peru were in arms for independence; finally, 

in February 1820, sporadic mutinies of the troops in Spain 

culminated in a general insurrection. O’Donnell, Count 

Abisbal, who, for suppressing a dangerous mutiny in the 

previous year, had been rewarded by being deprived of his 

command, threiv in his lot with the revolutionaries and 

proclaimed the constitution at Ocafia. Practically the 

whole army joined him, and Ferdinand was forced to 

summon the Cortes and accept the constitution. 

In Portugal, the conditions were reversed. It was not, 
as in Spain, the presence of a despot that kindled the 
revolutionary blaze, but the prolonged absence of the 
ruler from the mother-country. The Regent’s Court had 
never returned from its flight to Brazil in 1807. The 
populace and the army rose in September and proclaimed 
the Spanish constitution. 

Next the flame spread to the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. The British Government had occupied Sicily 
during the Napoleonic war, thus securing Ferdinand IV. — 
a true Bourbon, like Ferdinand of Spain — in that moiety of 
his dominion; and he had been restored to Naples, the 
other moiety, on the fall of Napoleon’s Murat. Revolution 
broke out in Calabria and the Abruzzi in July 1820; the 
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iirmy mutinied and the Spanish constitution was proclaimed. 
In the Abruzzi men made their living chiefly by charcoal- 
burning ; a humble calling which, by lending its name to 
the secret society which spread silently in other parts of 
Italy, acquired a lurid radiance betokening industry not of 
a peaceful kind. The Italian revolutionaries became known 
in history as Carbonari. 

Three simultaneous revolutions iilled the Courts of 
Europe with boding. Are such things to bo allowed under 
, Heaven? or shall not the Great Powers strike 
Troppau. m to Uphold the divine institution of absolute 

■ monarchy ? That was the problem before the 

Cabinet of crowned heads assembled at Troppau in October 
1820. They decided that Spain and Portugal were at safe 
distance ; but that the throne of the Two Sicilies must bo 
supported, were it only in the interest of Austria, who lay 
nearest the seat of contagion. Lord Stewart, Castlereagh's 
half-brother,^ and ambassador at Vienna, was at Troppau 
representing King George’s Government, but his instructions 
forbade him to commit Great Britain to interfere further 
than to protect aged King Ferdinand from violence. The 
Congress adjourned to Lay bach, and invited Ferdinand to 
meet them there. He escaped from Naples in a British 
man-of-war ; that was the extent of interference sanctioned 
by the absolutist Castlereagh — free passage to an old 
gentleman whoso household was in an uproar. Ferdinand 
had sworn to maintain the constitution imposed upon him 
by the Carbonari; but the Powers (Stewart raising no 
objection) required him to renounce it. His Majesty 
perjured himself with utmost docility. An Austrian army 
marched upon Naples, occupied Sicily, and the revolution 
was over. When, in March 1821, the subjects of the King 

' Succeeded him as 3rd Marquess of Londonderry. He had served 
throughout the Peninsular war as Wellington’s Adjutant-General, a man of 
undoubted ability, but wanting in the single-minded loyalty of his half-brother. 
Wellington complained of his intrigues in Spain (see Croker Papers ^ i. 34<i) ; 
and again during the Vienna Congn^ss of 1815, when Stewart, as ambassador, 
wrote home despatches without the knowledge of Wellington, who, as pleni- 
potentiary to the Congress, was his chief. He did exactly the same at the 
Congress of Verona in 1822, when Canning informed the Duke of what was 
being done behind his back. C’est la plus rnaavai^e piece que vous avez,” 
whispered Metternich to Wellington. 
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of Piedmont played some revolutionary pranks, another 
Austrian army put an extinguisher upon them also. 

The sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, satisfied 
with the restoration of divinely appointed institutions 
(Ferdinand’s perjury was in so good a cause, 
one sees), issued a circular to every Court in 
Europe, proclaiming what they had done and 
what they proposed to do, enunciating also 
the doctrine (“ this eternal truth,” they called it) that 
“useful or necessary changes in legislation, and in the 
administration of States, ought only to emanate from 
the free will and the intelligent and well-weighed con- 
viction of those whom God has rendered responsible for 
power.” ^ So comfortably had these magnates dismissed 
from memory and calculation the lessons of the French 
Terror ! 

This manifesto, as may be conceived, made some stir 
in constitutional England. There was hot bickering over 
it in Parliament, Lord Stewart’s presence at the Congress 
seeming to imply the assent of the Cabinet to a theory of 
government to which Magna Charta had dealt the death- 
blow. Castlereagh in January 1821 issued a disclaimer, 
of which, as throwing light upon the alleged initiation 
by Canning of a policy of non-intervention, it may be 
convenient to print some passages alongside of that states- 
man’s utterance eighteen months later : — 


Jjord Castlereagh, Gireular to 
British Ministers at Foreign 
Courts, \%th January 1821. 

“ I should not have felt it 
necessary to have made any 
communication to the British 
representatives at foreign courts 
. . . had it not been for a cir- 
cular communication which has 
been addressed by the Courts of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia to 
their several missions, and which. 


Mr. Canning at Liverpool, 
Zath August 1822. 

“ In the times in which we 
live, there is, disguise it how 
we may, a struggle going on — 
in some countries an open, in 
some a tacit struggle — between 
the principles of monarchy and 
democracy. God be praised that 
in that struggle we have not any 
part to take. ... It is not, as 


This remarhable document is printed in the Annual Register for 1821, 
pp. 699-60it 
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if not adverted to, might (how- it appears to me, the duty of 
ever unintentionally) convey very this country to side either with 
erroneous impressions of the the assailants, when they aim at 
past, as well as of the pre- too much, nor with those who 
sent sentiments, of the British stand upon the defensive, when 
Government. It has become, they will grant nothing. Eng- 
therefore, necessary to inform land has only to maintain herself 
you that the King has felt him- on the basis of her own solid 
self obliged to decline becoming and settled Constitution, firm, 
a party to the measures in ques- unshaken, a spectatress inter- 
tion. . . . The system of mea- ested in the contest only by her 
sures . . . would be in direct sympathies; not a partisan on 
repugnance to the fundamental either side, but, for the sake of 
laws of this country. But even both, a model, and iiltimately 
if this decisive objection did not perhaps an umpire. Should we 
exist, the British Government be led by any false impulse of 
would, nevertheless, regard the chivalrous benevolence to parti- 
principles on which these mea- cipate in t'he struggle itself, we 
sures rest, to bo such us could commit and thereby impair our 
not be safely admitted as a authority ; we abandon the posi- 
system of international law. tion in which we might herea.fter 
They are of opinion that their do most good, and may bring the 
adoption would inevitably sane- danger of a foreign struggle 
tion, and, in the hands of less home to our own hearths, and 
beneficent Monarchs, might to our own institutions.” 
hereafter lead to, a much more 
frequent and extensive inter- 
ference in the internal transac- 
tions of States, than they are 
persuaded is intended by the 
August Parties from whom they 
proceed.” 

It would be difl&cult to produce passages from different 
sources more identical in sentiment. While Castlereagh 
was opposed to the joint interference of the three Powers 
in the internal affairs of a friendly country, he recognised 
that Austria could not be indifferent to a conflagration 
on her frontiers. Proximvs ardet — “Wo desire to leave 
Austria unembarrassed in her course ” ; but be declines to 
let his Government be any party to that course. He 
was most scrupulous to keep his country clear of any 
entanglement with the proceedings of the three Powers 
forming the Holy Alliance. 

There is apparent the same harmony between the 
policy of Castlereagh and of Canning in regard to the 
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furious insurrection of the Greeks against their Turkish 
rulers which broke out in 1821. Russian sympathies ran 
strongly towards the Greeks, both on account 
of their common religion and because of the war^nTn- 
hereditary enmity between the great northern 
Power and the Porte. But how could the 
Emperor Alexander, head and front of the Holy Alliance, 
take up arms on behalf of a nation rising against its legiti- 
mate rulers ? While he stood hesitating the war of Greek 
independence ran its bloody course, culminating in March 
1822 in the horrible massacre of Scio (“old Chios of the 
wines,” as Carlyle reminds readers), when, within the space 
of ten days, some 20,000 or 30,000 of the island popula- 
tion were butchered by Turkish troops. Fifty thousand 
more were sold as slaves ; and at the end of J uly it was 
reckoned that out of 120,000 natives only 900 remained 
in the island. 

It required a cool head and steady hand to restrain 
the people of Great Britain from melling in this business. 
Numbers of British volunteers enrolled themselves under 
Ypsilanti and the Greek leaders. Good Mr. Wilberforce 
called upon the Government in the name of common 
humanity to join with the leading Powers in casting the 
Turks out of Europe altogether ; thus anticipating by half 
a century the “bag and baggage” policy so passionately 
advocated by Mr. Gladstone in the free atmosphere of 
opposition — so judiciously abandoned when he came into 
power. Castlereagh had little difficulty in convincing the 
Houso that the general tranquillity of the human race 
would be ill promoted by turning five millions of Turks 
loose in the heart of Asia. On the general question he 
took stand upon the recognised principles of international 
law, which sanctioned no interference between a foreign 
government and its subjects. War undertaken on behalf 
of a Christian population oppressed by Mohammedan rulers 
must be a war of religions — the Cross against the Crescent ; 
and Castlereagh spoke with responsibility as Minister of 
a monarch with millions of Mohammedan subjects. 

The Greeks, worsted in almost every encounter on 
land, proved masters of the Turks at sea. In the summer 
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of 1822 their craft were swarming so closely round the 
coasts of the Morea that the Turkish army on shore was 
well-nigh cut off from reinforccinonts and supplies. The 
Hetseria seemed in a fair way of winning independence. 

The Holy Alliance, which had undertaken to regulate 
the affairs of Europe by a kind of Cabinet of crowned 
The Congress heads, was about to assemble again in con- 
(v^naT IT*®®® Vienna. The situation in Greece would 

Sept. -Oct. come uppermost for discussion. Castlereagh 

was to have represented Great Britain at the 
Congress. After his death, it was far on in September 
before Wellington, appointed as his successor, was well 
enough to sot out from England. Ho was instructed, in 
passing through Paris, to confer with the French Govern- 
ment upon the attitude to be observed by France and 

Great Britain toAvards the Spanish revolution. He found 
matters far advanced in Paris. An army of 100,000 men 
had been mobilised for the invasion of Spain, for the 
purpose of sotting, worthless King Ferdinand on his legs 
and ridding him of his Liberates and their noAv constitu- 
tion. Wellington succeeded in convincing M. dc Villfele, 
Louis XVIII. ’s Minister, that the project was little auspi- 
cious for the peace of Europe, and it was suspended for 
that time. 

Having written to ask Canning for fresh instructions as 
to the policy he was to pursue in the Congress, the Duke 
hurried on to Vienna, and found the sovereigns on the 
point of adjourning to Verona. Up to this point he had 
been acting according to instructions which ho knew to 
have been drawn up by Castlereagh. As a loyal public 
servant, he was under obligation to give effect to any 
modification which the new Foreign Minister might desire 
to introduce into his predecessor’s scheme; but Canning’s 
command was “ As you were ! ” The heads of instruction 
drawn up by Castlereagh were to be the Duke’s manual. 

“ I have nothing to communicate to your Grace which can in 
any degree vary the tenour of the sentiments expressed in the 
Heads of Instruction of which your Grace is already in pos- 
session, or of the conduct which your Grace is therein directed 
to observe. But some things have occurred since your Grace’s 
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departure, tending so strongly to confirm those views of policy under 
which those heads of inMruction were drawn^ that I think it right 
to lose no time in reporting to you those occurrences for your 
Grace’s information and guidance.” ^ 

Inasmuch as it has been made a special reflection upon 
Castlereagh that he hardened his heart against the cause 
of Greek freedom, and wrote to the Emperor of Russia 
dissuading him from declaring war against the Porte on 
behalf of the insurgents, it is important to ascertain whether 
Canning held any other views at this time. He certainly 
has received credit for larger sympathies with the cause of 
liberty than those of which Castlereagh was capable, but 
wh.at proof thereof did he give in his actions ? 


From Insi met ions drawn up hy 
Lord Castlereagh for the 
Hrifish Plenipotentiary at 
the Congress of Vienna^ 
August 1822. 

. . . “ Considering the course 
]>ursued by Great Britain now 
for so many years towards the 
local governments exercising 
dominion in South America, 
and her avowed neutrality as 
between the Greeks .and the 
Turks, it may be difficult for 
this country, if a de facto govern- 
ment shall actually be estab- 
lished in the Morea and the 
western provinces of Turkey, to 
refuse to it the ordinary privi- 
leges of a belligerent j but it must 
be done with caution, and with- 
out ostentation, lest it should 
render the Turks wholly inacces- 
sible to our remonstrances.” 


J/r. Canning in reply to the 
Duke of Wellington's re~ 
guest for furthei' instritc- 
tions, 27th Sept 1822. 

. . . “The reasoning which 
applies to the relations of 
Turkey and Russia applies still 
more clearly and forcibly to the 
discussions between the Porte 
and the Greeks. In these dis- 
cussions we have no pretence of 
aright to interfere. . . . Neither, 
therefore, in respect to the ex- 
ternal discussions of the Forte 
with Russia, nor in respect to 
its internal discussions with its 
own subjects, can we justly or 
reasonably be expected to take 
any other part than that which 
we have always taken.” 


It was with scripts such as these before her that Harriet 
Martinoau informed careless readers that “ where London- 
derry's (Castlereagh’s) despatches would have been vapid 
and meagre . . . Canning's were frank and glowing”; it 
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* Foreign Office Records. The italics are mine. 
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was upon evidence like this that she exclaimed : “ Here, 
in our view, is the parting point between the former and 
later policy of England” — a point, attention being called 
to it, fulfilling Euclid’s definition os having ” position but 
no magnitude.” 

Continuity of policy is not less apparent upon the 
Spanish question, which, when the Congress reassembled 
Theaffiirsof 16th Octobor, wos the chief matter 

st»in, 1820 - under consideration. Among eight sovereigns 
and their Ministers,^ Wellington stood as a 
minority of one. Alexander of Russia was bent upon 
war — offered to march 150,000 troops into Spain for coer- 
cion of the Cortes. Austria and Prussia, their troasure- 
chests an aching void, would fain have peace, but dared 
not thwart the Tzar, who insisted that the Holy Allirmce 
should deal with Spain in like manner as it had handled 
Naples in 1820—21.® 

France was divided in counsel. The Government in 
Paris, with Wellington’s warning fresh in mind, sought to 
avoid war, but their Foreign Minister, Due de Montmorency, 
who represented them at Verona, was all for strong 
measures. Wellington alone firmly declined assent to any 
form of menace to the Spanish Government, and Wellington 
was the one man in Europe ivhose single voice could affect 
the result.® “ I verily believe,” wrote Canning to the Duke 
on 1 5th November, “ that if we escape the Spanish war, it 
will be owing exclusively to your experience of one ; and 
that any other negotiator but yourself would have reasoned 
politiccdly and morally against it to no purpose.” 

The upshot was a middle course. Montmorency re- 
signed ; Europe was saved from the danger of an enormous 
Russian army invading Spain ; but all the Powers, except 
Great Britain, broke off diplomatic relations with the Spanish 
Government — recalling their ambassadors from Madrid. 

So soon as the French Chambers opened on 28 th January 
1823, it was manifest that the Absolutists had prevailed 
with the senile King of France. They put into his mouth 
a speech from the throne, announcing the recall of the 

^ Wellington’s CivU Despatches, i. 491. 

• Ibid., i, 620. » Ibid., 6.16. 
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French ambassador from Madrid and the readiness of 
100,000 troops to cross the frontier, “invoking the Gk)d of 
St. Louis to preserve the throne of Spain for a descendant 
of Henri IV. Let Ferdinand be free to give to his people 
the institutions which they cannot have except from him ! ” 

Here was the old Bourbon theory of government — the 
doctrine of autocracy and divine right — naked and not 
ashamed, oblivious of all that had come and gone. The 
nations had been well sickened with it ; how could England 
remain the ally of Franco ? 

King Louis’s manifesto reached London almost simul- 
taneously with the opening of Parliament on 4th February. 
The zeal of one of Canning’s ablest partisans, and his 
anxiety to present Canning’s policy in favourable contrast 
with that of Castlereagh, have betrayed him into something 
short of perfect candour in his account of what followed : — 

“Lord Castlereagh had waited from 8th of December 1820^ to 
the 19th of January 1821 before he published a timid rejoinder to 
the declaration of the allied monarchs.^ Canning waited ‘ not a 
week, not even a day,’ to tell France that no British statesman 
‘ could uphold or defend ’ the policy which Louis XVIII. announced. 
‘ If that speech were to be understood,’ said Canning in the House 
of Commons, ‘ as the plain meaning of the words in which it was 
couched naturally suggested, no British statesman who valued his 
character as a member of a free state could either think or hear of 
his country being made a party to negotiations for the purpose of 
discussing such monstrous proposals.’ ” ® 

Language, no doubt, of reassuring vigour ; but is it not 
a reasonable inference from the above passage that these 
words were spoken without waiting “ a week, not even a 
day ” ? Dates have an illuminating power which it is not 

^ The circular was only issued from Laybaoh on 8th December, and could 
not have reached Castlereagh before the 1 6ih at earliest. 

^ Headers may judge of its timidity by referring to the original {State 
Papere, vol. viii. p. 1161). To most minds there will appear as near an 
approach to timidity in Canning’s despatch to Sir Charles Stuart of 3rd 
February, in which he complains that King Louis’s speech ** places his 
Majesty’s Government in a situation of great embarrassment ; an embarrass- 
ment which is all the more sensibly felt by them on account of the necessity 
of making some disclosure of opinion in the Speech to be delivered from the 
throne at the opening of this session of Parliament” next day {State PaperSy 
X. 51). 

® Sir S. Walpole’s England^ ii. 348. 
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good to dispense with. Canning’s despatch to the British 
ambassador in Paris certainly was sent off without delay 
of a week or a day; it is dated 3rd February; but his 
speech in the House of Commons was not made until after 
two months and a half of deliberation and consultation 
with his colleagues — to wit, on 16th April. 

Let there be an end, then, to this exaltation of Canning 
at tho expense of Castlcrcogh. Canning built, and built 
well, upon Castlereagh’s foundation, adapting the edifice 
to changing circumstance and the political growth of the 
age. He had the priceless gift, denied to his predecessor, 
of recommending his measures in lucid argument and 
scintillating phrase. 

Beyond dissociating tho country from any complicity 
with France the Government would not go. Lord Grey 
and the Opposition in both Houses, if they had had their 
way, would have plunged Groat Britain into another Penin- 
sular war ; but the addresses to the King which they moved, 
praying for more -prompt and decided measures against 
France, were rejected by large majorities. 
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War ran the course prepared for it in Spain by the dis- 
tracted state of that country. No man knew the ground 
and its difficulties better than Wellington, yet he predicted 
an easy triumph for the French arms — “ no more resist- 
ance in marching to Madrid than I meet in going to the 
Ordnance Office.” ^ So it turned out. Badajos, Carthagena, 
and Cadiz capitulated in October; on 13th November 
Ferdinand VII. was restored to his capital, to resume his 
roign as Bey retto — autocrat — over a bankrupt realm, fenced 
against the flower of his subjects by 45,000 French sabres 
and bayonets. In that uneasy posture let us leave him. 
“ Laissez faire et laissez venir^' were Canning’s instructions 
to the British Minister at Madrid; “Fozzo may bustle 
and Ferdinand may swear ; but sooner or later, if we are 
only quiet and give no hold against us, things must go 
pretty much as we wish, or at least as Ave allow.” ^ Hence- 
forward British statesmen have little concern with the 
internal aflairs of Spain. 

With her external affairs the case was different. For 
more than tAVonty years her South American colonies had 
been in revolt; fourteen years ago, as readers 
will not have forgotten, the Portland Cabinet 
were considering whether most injury might 
not be done to Spain by aiding the insurgents in 
the New World.® Spain settled that question by accepting 

' 6th March 1823 (Creevey Pampers, ii. 64). 

‘ Canning to Sir W. A’Court, 31st Dec. 1823. 

® See page 97 supra. 
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Great Britain os her ally ; since which these colonies practi- 
cally hod become independent States. The mother- country 
had lost all hold upon them, but persisted in commissioning 
cruisers and privateers to prey upon foreign traders with 
the insurgent ports. British merchants suffered most, the 
trade being chiefly in their hands ; their ships and cargoes 
were exposed to what was no less than organised piracy. 
Castlereagh lodged protest after protest with the Spanish 
Government, which, indeed, exorcised almost as much 
authority in the planet Mars as in Mexico. Finally, 
Canning declared that the British squadron must clear 
the seas, and land a force in Cuba for the better extirpa- 
tion of piracy. 

When Canning’s despatch (18th October 1822) was 
delivered in Madrid, Wellington was at Verona, doing his 
best to avert interference in Spanish affairs by the Holy 
Alliance. England was the only screen between the Cortes 
and Russian invasion. The constitutional party was then 
in power ; having a> virtual monopoly of enlightetimcnt and 
common-sense, they recognised the hopelessness of any 
attempt to re-establish authority on Bourbon lines over 
the revolted colonies. Their reply to Canning was a decree 
throwing open the South American ports to the trade of 
all nations, and an assignment of forty million reals “ upon 
the Great Book ” as compensation to British traders who 
had suffered loss, which seems a handsome figure, so long 
as one does not inquire too closely into its equivalent in 
English money. 

“ Don’t pull up your stockings in a melon-field,” runs a 
Chinese proverb, “or people will think you are stealing.” 
French susceptibilities were ever on the alert against Great 
Britain obtaining commercial advantage over other nations. 
This arrangement with the Cortes, what did it mean but an 
attempt by perfidious Albion to secure a monopoly of trade 
with the revolted colonies ? France had reconquered 
Spain for his Catholic Majesty; she must now recover 
for him his South American territories, looking after her 
own interests over there at the same time. Wellington, 
returning from Verona, was instructed to tarry in Paris 
and endeavour to dissuade King Louis’s Government from 
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undertaking any such enterprise. He Villfele, “ excessively 
warm,” informed him that “ France could not submit to an 
extension of our advantages and our territory.” Canning 
made no official rejoinder to this threat, merely observing 
to Wellington that he longed to tell M. de YilRle that if 
Franco sent a large fleet to American waters, “ we will send 
a larger, to watch (at least) thdr operations.”^ His next 
step was the appointment of consuls in the South American 
ports to look after the interests of British traders, many of 
whom had set up business there. The Cortes had declared 
these ports open, yet Spanish privateers continued to harass 
foreign merchantmen, seven-eighths whereof were British. 
Events were making inevitable the recognition of the new 
States. The Prince de Polignac, French Minister in London, 
admitted to Canning (9th October 1823) that they could 
never again be brought in subjection to Spain, but stipulated 
for the establishment of a monarchical or aristocratic form 
of government.^ 

Next, on 26 th December, Ferdinand of Spain issued 
an invitation to “ his dear and intimate allies ” for a con- 
ference at Paris “ to aid Spain in adjusting the affairs of 
the revolted countries of America.” But Great Britain had 
learnt what to expect from congresses. “We protested at 
Lay bach; we remonstrated at Verona; our protest was 
treated as waste paper; our remonstrances mingled with 
the air.”^ Canning declined to send a representative to 
the congress, declaring to the Duke of Wellington his 
purpose of “ taking our line beforehand.” * He explained 
that while Great Britain had no intention of obtaining 

^ Wellington’s Civil Despatches, i. 660. The vivacity of Canning’s de- 
spatches at all times pakes it difficult to refrain from longer extracts than 
space will allow. They will repay perusal. As Wellington’s arc the best 
military despatches ever written, so Canning’s is the most readable civil 
correspondence. 

^ It was because I found that there was no relying safely on anything that 
the French Government said to us of their views and intentions ; it was 
heemisc I found them holding different languages to different powers, that 
1 resorted to publicity, and gave to the world the conference with Prince 
Polignac ; a disclosure which (1 admit) sealed the fate of the question, and 
which must rule all our future steps in the progress of it ” (Canning to Lord 
Granville, 15th Nov. 1824). 

3 Stapleton’s Cannmg, ii. 37. 

* Wellington’s Civil Despatches, ii. 137-141. 
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exclusive privileges or fresh territory in South America, 
she insisted upon equal freedom of commerce for all 
nations. It was the desire of his Government that King 
Ferdinand “ should have the grace and advantage of 
leading the way” in the recognition of the new States; 
but if he declined to do so, then it was manifest that “ so 
large a portion of the globe could not remain much longer 
without any recognised political existence or any doHnitc 
political connection with the established Governments of 
Europe,” and these States must be recognised as de facto 
governments. 

Simultaneously with this declaration there arrived in 
Europe President Monroe’s memorable message to Con- 

»» gress of 2nd December 1823, not without its 
Doctrine, 2nd warning to tlio Powers. His Government nad 
Dec. 1824. recognised the autonomy of the revolted colo- 
nics and shown a warm interest in their progress. It 
is evident, was the gist of its reference to the Spanish- 
Americau question, that Spain has lost all part in the 
affairs of this continent. She seems to have got into a 
fresh muddle over there in Europe ; her neighbours may 
settle that as best they can. But over here — hands off* ! 
we will permit no interference with these young and 
promising States.^ 

King Ferdinand’s conference took place under these 
gloomy conditions — Great Britain holding brusquely aloof 
and the American showing his teeth in that rude manner. 
What could the plenipotentiaries do but sit round a table 
and talk — about anything, except a French expedition to 
South America ? They talked, then, and separated, without 
effecting the slightest change in the aff'airs of this planet. 
Deeply shocked, these many-titled and be-ribboned gentle- 

^ It was in this message that the famous “Monroe doctrine” was first 
formulated, of date 2nd December 1823. It declared that the United States 
would not permit the intervention of any European Power in the war between 
Spain and the “ new governments/’ and “ that the American continents . . . 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonisation by 
any European Power.” Canning demurred to this ; he said that “ the 
United States had no right to take umbrage at tiie establishment of new 
colonies from Europe in any such unoccupied parts of the American con- 
tinent.” Nevertheless, no European Power has cared to test the question 
since. 
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men, by Canning’s unorthodox diplomacy. Folios of re- 
monstrance flowed in from Metternich upon the Duke of 
Wellington. “ L’Angleterre, peut-elle un seul instant vouloir 
lier sa marchc politique b. cello des Etats-Unis d’Ami^rique ? 
Le coup d’oeil politique le plus ordinaire suffit pour d^montrer 
I’impossibilittj d’uno entreprise pareille ! ” ' Blood thicker 
than water, your Excellency ! The marche •politiqm of 
the United States was much more in accord with British 
sentiments than was that of the Holy Alliance. Even Sir 
Henry Wellesley was pained by the indifference displayed 
to the opinion of the Court of Vienna, to which he was 
accredited — “ so different,” he wrote privately to his brother, 
the Duke of Wellington, “ from what it was in the time 
of Lord Londonderry.”* 

Courtly politicians might wince at the want of good 
breeding among those islanders, and no harm come of 
it ; but the question brought sad discord into Recognition 
Liverpool’s cabinet. The High Tories — Welling- 
ton, Eldon, Sidmouth, Westmorland, and Peel states, Dec. 
(no stiffer Tory than Peel in those years) — 
strongly opposed the policy of recognition as inconsistent 
with “ our own honour and good name ” ; ® Liverpool and 
the majority of the cabinet yielded to Canning’s argu- 
ments, based, not only on the interests of British commerce, 
but on the effects of incorporation of the new countries 
with the United States, which Liverpool warned Wellington 
would “ in a very few years prove fatal to our greatness, 
if not endanger our safety.” * It can scarcely be doubted 
t,hat Castlereagh, had ho lived, would have viewed the 
problem in tho same light as Canning, and acted on the 
same lines; but he would have carried the King and the 
Tory section of the cabinet with him.® Canning, careless 
to conciliate the minority of his colleagues, and powerless, 
as yet, to influence the King, irritated both by paying 

^ Wellington’s OivU Despatches^ ii. 207. * Ibid., 205. 

® Ibid., 364. * Ibid., 366. 

^ Gastlercagli’s instructions to Wellington on starting for the Congress 
of Verona in 1822 contain the following sentence : ** But the case of the 
revolted colonies is different. It is evident from the course which events 
have taken that their recognition as independent tStates has become merely 
a question of time.” 
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court to Brougham and the Opposition. The King con- 
sulted privately with Wellington upon everything, which 
Canning deeply resented. 

“I have the highest respect for the Duke. of Wellington,” he 
wrote to Liverpool, “ and I do not propose to limit the confidences 
of the King. But when one finds that all that passes between the 
King and one’s self is repeated as matter of course to a third 
person, and that third person one who thinks himself at liberty to 
repeat it to others, at the same time that he conceals the fact of 
his knowing it from one’s self, it is high time to look about one, 
and to beware of what Burke calls * traps and mines.’ ” ^ 

Never was suspicion more ill founded. Canning owed 
his position in the Cabinet entirely to that private intluenco 
over the King to which he was objecting. He might 
surely have perceived that when Wellington erred it was 
from excess, not defect, of candour. The duke wrote to 
Liverpool expressing regret that he could not agree with 
him on the South American question, “ but, as you know, 
I am not inclined to carry these differences further than 
necessary; and I have advised, and shall invariably advise, 
his Majesty to follow the advice of his Cabinet.” In 
conclusion, ho offered to resign his office if that would 
make things easier for Liverpool." Wellington was as 
good as his word. When the proposals of the Cabinet 
were submitted to the King at Windsor on 16th Decem- 
ber, he sent for the duke from London, and it was after 
an interview with him next day that his Majesty wrote to 
Liverpool to say that while he found himself under the 
necessity of differing from the majority of the Cabinet . . . 
he would not oppose himself to the measures considered 
for the benefit of his subjects and for the promotion of 
the navigation of the country by those to whom the King 
has given his confidence.” ^ 

Accordingly, diplomatic relations were established with 
the governments of Buenos Ayres, Mexico, and Columbia 
before the end of 1824. Every court in Europe was 
scandalised by what was regarded as a betrayal of the 
monarchical system, but England was strong enough now 
to hold her own line. 

^ Wellington’s Civil Dtsjpaiehes, ii. 325. ^ Ibid., 366. ’ Ibid., 368. 
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The recognition of the former dopcndenoies of Spain 
did not settle the whole South American difficulty. There 
remained the question of Portugal’s great colony The case of 
of Brazil, complicated, in respect of Great Britain, 1823. 

by considerations which had not arisen in the case of 
Spain. Portugal was the oldest and most constant ally 
of Great Britain; the two kingdoms being bound to each 
other by treaties which had been kept inviolate for 180 
years. But treaties of old wore made between sovereigns, 
not peoples ; their observance was complicated when de 
facto governments Avere established in defiance of sovereign 
authority. The Portuguese revolution had been caused by 
King John VI.’s refusal to bring his court and government 
back to Lisbon from Rio de Janeiro. When quiet was 
restored, John returned to his capital, accepted the consti- 
tution, and left his son Dom Pedro as Regent in Brazil. 
John was now no autocrat, but the French invasion of 
Spain in support of autocracy brought about a fresh 
revolution in Portugal, this time against the Constitution. 
In February 1823 the Absolutists rose with the king’s 
second son, Dom Miguel, as leader, swept Cortes and 
Constitution into the lumber heap, re-established unlimited 
monarchy, and applied to the British Government for 
military support to the restored regime. “ My throne is 
in danger,” was the appeal in effect; “you are bound by 
our treaty to come to my help ; ” adding, as it Avero sotto 
voce, “ If you don’t help me, France will ; and you won’t 
like that!” The prospect of French bayonets bristling 
once more in every quarter of the Peninsula — of despotism 
re-established by French arms — was one most repugnant 
to British ministers. Wellington strongly m'ged the 
despatch of 6000 troops at once; but he was forced to 
add ; “ I conclude that it is determined to discountenance 
the demand for troops, because Ave have none to send.”^ 
That was the naked truth. Retrenchment . had run its 
course until, as Liverpool confessed to Canning, “ we have 
no troops whatever in England for any foreign service, 
scarcely enough to make up for the waste constantly 

^ The whole correspondence is instructive : Wellington’s Civil De»patekea, 
ii. 110-116, 276, 281, &c. 
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occurring in our colonics and foreign garrisons. ... If 
troops are to be sent, they must ho raised ; if troop.s are to 
be raised, Parliament must be called” — are you prepared 
to bring that swarm round your ears ? * 

Finally, what Wellington deprecated as “ a half measure ” 
was adopted: a squadron was sent to the Tagus, but no 
troops. On 9 th May King John took refuge on board a 
British man-of-war, and renewed his application for British 
troops. His own army — Wellington’s “ fighting cocks,” as 
they had been on a day — had rotted into impotence and 
disaffection. He had no wish to rule as autocrat, but the 
French party in his ministry was strong and allowed him 
no peace — would England see the French back in Lisbon ? 

Canning knew his House of Commons too well to relish 
the prospect of debates on so delicate a matter ; yet de- 
bates there must be if British troops were to bo sent. But 
■was not George IV. King of Hanover as well as of Great 
Bi'itain ? and could not his excellent Hanoverian troops 
be employed in this work (at the charges of Portugal, of 
course), and so avoid all fuss in Parliament ? 

The French Government got wind — was alloAved, per- 
haps, to get wind — of the projected expedition ; it was no 
part of their game to allow it to go forward ; rather than 
that, they offered Canning an assurance that they would 
not enter Portugal, and that part of the difficulty Av.as well 
disposed of. 

There remained the question how the independence of 
Brazil could be recognised without violating letter or spirit 
of ancient treaties. Events in Brazil helped towards a 
solution. As the Portuguese had risen in revolution when 
King John refused to return to them, so the Brazilians rose 
so soon as he did so return. They proclaimed their country 
an independent empire with the Regent, Dom Pedro, as 
emperor. Great Britain was bound under the treaty of 
1642 “to defend and protect all the conquests or colonies 
belonging to the Crown of Portugal against all its enemies, 
as well future as present.” The dilemma would have been 
acute had King John stood upon his rights. Fortunately, 
he accepted the situation. In consideration of being re- 

1 Liverpool to Canning, Ist Aug. 1823. 
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cognised as Emperor of Brazil during his life (he died 
in 1826), he agreed to surrender the rule to his son, and 
independence was granted to Brazil on 29th August 1825. 

While affairs were thus drifting to a settlement in the 
far West, a deep centre of disturbance continued to lie over 
eastern Europe. The Greeks valiantly con- 
tinued their struggle for independence, while rllrkey and*' 
Russia and Turkey, irreconcilably and chroni- 
cally at variance, hovered on the brink of war. 

The Emperor Alexander was restrained by the principles of 
the Holy Alliance from giving effect to the wishes of his 
Church and people by striking in for Christian Greece 
against her infidel oppressors ; but he had other causes of 
difference with the Porto. So early as 1821 he had 
withdrawn his ambassador from Constantinople, in dis- 
pleasure at the delay in the evacuation of Moldavia and 
Wallachia by the Turks, and their failure to regulate the 
traffic through the Dardanelles on terms favourable to 
Russian cominerco. In the autumn of 1823, after the 
Greeks had driven the Turks out of the Morea and their 
independence seemed to bo practically won, ho invited a 
conference of the Powers at St. Petersburg to determine the 
future of the Orient. Great Britain, as a neutral, declined 
to send a representative so long as diplomatic relations 
between Russia and the Porte were broken off. Canning 
and his colleagues were unanimous that the conference 
must be one of neutrals in the existing strife, and Russia 
could not be deemed neutral so long as she was without an 
ambassador at Constantinople. At last, in August 1824, 
Alexander issued an ukase, appointing M. de Ribeaupierre 
to the vacant embassy ; but upon various protests, extend- 
ing over two years, de Ribeaupierre’s departure was put off. 
No representative of Great Britain attended the conference, 
and no settlement was arrived at. 

The war in Greece went on — desultory, with bursts of 
inhuman fury on both sides. In 1824 it seemed impossible 
that Turkey should recover her authority in the Pelopon- 
nesus, when the Sultan turned the tide by invoking the aid 
of Mehemet Ali, the able and warlike Pasha of Egypt. 
Mehemet’s stepson, Ibrahim Pasha, took command of an 
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Egyptian contingent — troops trained on the European 
model — landed at Modon, captured Navarino, and joined 
hands with Reschid Pasha, who hod invaded Greece from 
the north, and hod been besieging Missolonghi inelfectively 
for many months. The brave garrison, weakened by famine 
and diseiise, could not withstand the onslaught of fresh 
troops; they were cut to pieces in a final sortie, and on 
26th April 1826 the town was delivered up to the usual 
horrors of a Turkish sack — the siege having lasted within 
five days of a whole year. The sufferings of the Greeks 
wrought 83 '^mpathy with their cause to a very high pitch in 
England. Already hod Bj'ron been struck down by fever 
at Missolonghi in 1824, when on the point of leading an 
expedition against Lepanto. Lord Cochrane, his work in 
South America being concluded by the recognition of the 
empire of Brazil,^ was now appointed commander-in-chief of 
the Greek fleet, and Sir Richard Church became generalis- 
simo of the Greek army. Against these appointments, also 
against the enlistment of British volunteers. Count Metternich 
bitterly protested on behalf of Austria, declaring that they 
constituted an infringement of neutrality. Nevertheless, 
the British Government had remained scrupulously neutral, 
and one of Canning’s partisans has done him serious in- 
justice by declaring that he “ in,augurated ” a new policy 
towards insurgent Greece in 1823.^ No minister ever sunk 
his own sympathies in a more statesmanlike degree than 
did Canning in conducting foreign affairs through this most 


^ Thomas, Lord Cochrane, afterwards 10th Earl of Diindonald, had served 
with great distinction in the Royal Navy, attaining the rank of post-captain. 
He entered Parliament, and attacked the Tory Government as relentlessly 
and persistently as if they had been a French fleet. In 1814 he was found 
guilty by a jury of fraud, in propagating a false report that Napoleon had 
fallen, whereby he and some friends made a large profit out of a rise in the 
funds. He was sentenced to a heavy fine, a year’s imprisonment, and 
exposure in the pillory. The last part of his punishment was remitted, but 
he was expelled from the House of Commons, deprived of his commission in 
the navy and of his rank as a Knight of the Bath. In 1818 he took command 
of the revolutionary fleet of Chile, and when that Spanish colony had secured 
its independence, to which his splendid seamanship greatly contributed, he 
gave his services to the new Emperor of Brazil. The Whig party had warmly 
defended him in Parliament, and when they came into power in 1880 
Cochrane was restored to his rank in the Royal Navy. 

® Principal Donaldson, Eneydopcedia Britanniea^ 8.v. “ Greece.” 
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tangled skein. On 27th September 1825 he wrote a long 
despatch to Sir Henry Wellesley, British minister at Vienna, 
replying to representations by Count Metternich. This 
paper seems to have been wholly overlooked by those who 
ascribe the ultimate interference of Great Britain in the 
quarrel to a change initiated by Canning in the doctrine of 
international obligations. Space may only be found here 
for a few sentences, but the whole despatch ought to be 
read in order to understand rightly the attitude of King 
George's cabinet. 

A maritime power, possessing extensive coasts within the 
reach of the operations of such a war as that now unhappily 
raging between the Turks and the Greeks, and protecting an 
extended trade, amidst the conflict of two parties, not over strict 
in their estimate of belligerent rights . . . must naturally be 
exposed to misrepresentations on both sides. . . . That both parties 
should think themselves aggrieved by our proceedings is, perhaps, 
the best proof of the steadiness with which, under circumstances 
of exceeding difliculty and complication, the naval officers of his 
Majesty and the Chief of the Ionian Government have contrived 
to adjust the balance of neutrality. One party contends that all 
Governments should consider the other paii^y as rebels, and there- 
fore as not qualified to claim the legitimate rights of belligerents. 
The other party puts forward the plea that, in a struggle for 
emancipation from tyrannical rule, they are entitled to expect 
more than the strict laws of war authorise them to claim at the 
hands of all free nations. We, who neither admit the plea of the 
one party nor subscribe to the doctrine of the other, respect in 
both alike the lawful exercise of their strict belligerent rights, 
while we resist the extravagant extension of these rights by either. 
... A British subject is master of his own movements, and is not 
amenable to punishment or restraint for his declarations. He 
may quit England when he pleases — he may go with the avowed 
intention of joining Greek or Turk. - . . You may safely assert, 
however, that the British Government is fully alive to all the 
inconveniences of Lord Cochrane’s supposed intentions, if carried 
into effect. You may give the most positive assurance that we do 
not connive at carrying them into effect, and that such means as 
are legally within our power shall be immediately employed to 
counteract them.” ^ 

Two days after this despatch was penned, Canning 
received the Greek deputies who waited upon him with 
an offer of the crown of Greece to a member of the royal 

* Wellington’s CivU Despatches, ii. 503-507. 
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family of Great Britain. The firm tone of liis refusal to 
entertain this proposal, and the reasons for it, aro to bo 
noted. “ There existed between England and 

Ihe prolecto- mi t 

rate of Greece lurkcy treaties of Very ancient date and of un- 

GreAt'^'nrit.ain, interrupted obligation which the Turks faithfully 

Mth Sept. observed.” ^ Further, “ the peace of the world 

rests upon general treaties between the Powers of 

Europe, of which the primary and pervading stipulation is 

that no one of the Powers parties to them shall aggrandise 

himself at the expense of the others.” If Great Britain 

should accept the protectorate of Greece, or a member of 

her royal house the crown, other Powers would be relieved 

from their obligations, and “ the separate interest of Greece 

would be forgotten in the general confusion.” 

Nothing, then, stands out more clearly than Canning’s 
resolution to preserve his countiy from being dragged into 
the Grecian imbroglio. A fresh proclamation of neutrality 
was issued on 3rd October; it remains to be told how in 
the end British powder came to bo burnt in the strife. 

Alexander of Russia, having died on 1st December 
1825,^ was succeeded by the younger of his surviving 
brothers, Nicholas. The Duke of Wellington was appointed 
to convey to St. Petersburg the usual message of con- 
gratulation on the opening of a new reign, and was charged 
at the same time to endeavour to obtain the Tzar’s consent 
to pacific mediation by Great Britain between Turkey and 
Greece, and to dissuade him from declaring war against 
Turkey, as he was understood to have in contemplation.® 
Wellington found Nicholas irritated to the last degree by 
the characteristic procrastination of the Ottoman govern- 
ment, and on the point of sending an ultimatum to 
Constantinople. Despite all that Wellington could say, 
the ultimatum was sent off, demanding complete fulfil- 
ment of the treaty of Bucharest within six weeks. As it 
turned out, war was averted by the submission of the 
Porte to the demands of Russia, which demands, be it 

^ Wellington’s Civil Dfitpatches, ii. 509. 

2 At Taganrog on the Sea of Azov. News of his illness only reached 
St. Petersburg a week after his death, and prayers for his recovery con- 
tinued for several days longer. 

^ Wellington’s Civil Despatekesy iii. 85. 
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said, Wellington regarded as no more than just. But 
that result was the last that anybody concerned expected ; 
warlike preparations were being pushed forward in Russia ; 
and Nicholas, who had shown the utmost indifference at 
first to the misfortunes of the Christian community in 
Greece, suddenly woke up to the importance of exerting 
himself in favour of those who would so soon become his 
allies. A secret protocol was drawn up proposing joint 
mediation of Great Britain and Russia between the com- 
batants, a scheme to which, although Austria and Prussia 
afterwards declined to be parties, the French Government 
gave cordial support. This was a great object attained, 
for the war in Greece had entered upon a desperate phase. 
It was reported that Ibrahim Pasha, having gained the 
upper hand in the Morea, had received orders from the 
Sultan to exterminate the Greek population by slaughter 
and deportation to Egypt. Europe — Great Britain espe- 
cially — stood aghast at the horrible prospect. Be the law 
of nations what it might, it must be ultimately subject 
to considerations of common humanity. Could any ruler 
be suffered to deal thus with his subjects — to enact on a 
vaster scale the circumscribed atrocities of Scio ? 

It had been stipulated that the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment should be kept secret, but within a month of its 
signature its purport had leaked down some backstair, 
and the gist of the protocol, magnified into a treaty, was 
published in the Times. Canning expressed much indig- 
nation at this breach of confidence on somebody’s part,^ 
and there is no ground for the suspicion with which his 
own intimate relations with the press seem to have in- 
spired even some of his own colleagues. Far more likely 
is it that the leak was situated in the Russian Embassy 
of London. There was scarcely any limit to the activity 
and knowledge of the Ambassador’s wife, the Princesse 
de Lieven. At all events, the publication of the protocol, 
according as it did with the preponderance of public 
opinion in England, greatly strengthened Canning’s hand 
in overruling the objection felt by some of his colleagues 
to interference with the domestic affairs of Turkey. 

1 Wellington’s Civil Detpatcha, iii. 323. 
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The year 1826 passed in negotiations between the 
courts of Europe. They resulted in a treaty between 
Great Britain, Russia, and France, the draft 

'Trccity liO” » • 

tween Great of which reached London in January 1827. 
France! and Canning was ill at the time ; then followed Lord 
Liverpool’s removal from active life and the 
prolonged Cabinet crisis which came after. It 
was not until 6th July, when Canning Avas Avithin a few 
Aveeks of his end, that the treaty was signed. 

At the instance of Russia and Franco, a secret article 
had been added to the draft, in opposition to the strong 
remonstrance of the Duke of Wellington, who declared 
that it was “ contrary to all the principles on Avhich this 
country has hitherto proceeded ” in dealing with the 
insurgent subjects of a friendly PoAvor.” ^ 

The article was a strange one in more respects than 
that. It provided that in case the Porte should decline 
to accept Avithin one month the mediation of the three 
Powers, they would proceed to establish commercial relations 
with the Greek nation — in short, practically recognise its 
independence ; and further, that if cither the Turks or the 
Greeks refused to observe an armistice, then the Powers 
must intervene "by preventing all collision between the 
contending parties . . . without” — ^here was the strange 
part of it — “ without taking any part in the hostilities 
between them.” 

The oflScer appointed on tho part of Great Britain to 
execute these impracticable instructions was Sir Edward 
Godrington, commanding the British squadron in the 
Mediterranean. He was one of Nelson’s captains — com- 
manded the Orion at Trafalgar^-and was now to act as 
directed by Stratford Canning, British Ambassador to the 
Porte.® 

On 30th August, the Greeks having accepted mediation, 
the Ottoman Government emphatically declined it ; where- 
fore on 10th September the ambassadors of Great Britain, 

^ Wellington’s Civil Despatches^ iii. 610. 

^ Nephew of George Canning ; created Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe in 
1852, a title to which his talents and services added great lustre. But Peel 
scarcely expected much of him when he sent him as Ambassador to the 
Porte in 1841. See his Letters^ ii. 486. 
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France, and Russia instructed the admirals of their respec- 
tive squadrons to prevent the landing of reinforcements or 
supplies for the Turkish army in the Morea. Readers will 
wonder how this could be done “ without taking part in the 
hostilities.” Codrington wondered also, but did not say 
much. When the instructions reached him he had been 
cruising off Navarino — one eye on the Turkish fleet in the 
harbour, the other looking out for an Egyptian fleet known 
to be in the offing, bringing reinforcements to Ibrahim 
Pasha, who was encamped outside Navarino. Presently 
the fleet hove in sight, ninety-two sail, whereof forty-one 
were transports. Codrington, having as yet no instructions 
to the contrary, allowed them to enter the harbour; but 
on hearing further from Stratford Canning, he headed back 
a squadron which attempted to leave Navarino on 19 th 
September. Codrington was anxiously looking for the 
Russian and French squadrons, his own ships being few 
and in bad repair. In fact, he had to send some of them 
to refit in Malta, so that on 2nd October, when thirty-two 
Turkish warships and nineteen transports endeavoured to 
escape from Navarino, ho had only one ship-of-the-line, 
one frigate, and two brigs to enforce his orders withal. He 
did it, though ; firing a few shots across their bows ; thus far 
carrying out to the letter the paradoxical terms of the treaty. 

Ibrahim Pasha, disappointed of co-operation with the 
fleet, turned his hand to the work ordained by the Sultan. 
You fussy ambassadors, you would have the war 
brought to an end, would you ? We don’t know cities in the 
what concern you have between us and our 
subjects; but the war shall cease — ^by the extennination 
of one of the combatants. And so, “Health and peace 
to him who followeth the path of rectitude ! ” ^ Ibrahim 
divided his reinforced army into three columns, and set 
them to the ruthless work of massacre and devastation. 
The French and Russian squadrons having joined Codring- 
ton on 13 th October, the allied admirals addressed repeated 
and vigorous remonstrances against these inhuman cruelties, 
but their endeavours were “ treated as mockeries, and the 

* The concluding sentence of the manifesto of the Porte (Annual RegiHer, 
1827, p. 406). 
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troops of tbe Pasha continued a species of warfare more 
destructive than before, putting women and children to the 
sword, burning their habitations, and tearing up trees by the 
roots in order to complete the devastation of the country.” 

Now the allied fleets were not assembled in Greek 
waters as disinterested spectators; their primary purpose 
was the blockade of the Peloponnesian coast. But winter 
was drawing on ; storms might arise any day to drive them 
from their stations. The three admirals therefore decided 
that, as Ibrahim paid no heed to pacific protests, he must 
be cowed by a display of force. On 20 th October the 
allied fleet stood in before a light wind and entered the 
harbour of Navarino, decks cleared for action, Codriiigton, 
as senior, in chief command. The Ottoman fleet was 
moored, broadside on, in a continuous lino, bowed in the 
semblance of the national emblem — the crescent. The 
allies, formed in two columns, steered straight under the 
land batteries and between the horns of the crescent. The 


forts remained silent, but how would the Turkish admiral 
Battle of Na- Dfteet this menace ? Signal given, this majestic 
varino, 20th domiluno of broadsidos might shatter the ad- 
Oct. 1827. vancing column into matchwood by a con- 
verging fire. No sound — no sign — as, one after another, 
Godrington’s ships slipped across the placid bay and 
dropped anchor, each alongside a large Turkish ship. 
Yard-arm to yard-arm — how was it to end ? 

Misliking some symptoms in the Turkish fire-ships, the 
captain of the Dartmiouth sent a boat to demand explanation. 
It came in the shape of a volley of musketry, killing Lieu- 
tenant Fitzroy and several seamen. Fire was returned 
to cover the retreat of the survivors. Next, one of the 
Egyptian ships opened with cannon : prompt response, of 
course, and the battle of Navarino had begun. During 
four flaming hours the sea-powers roared out their rage ; 
then — silence ! “ Out of a fleet composed of sixty mon-of- 

war, there remained only one frigate and fifteen smaller 
vessels in a state ever to be again put to sea.” ^ The allies 


^ Codrington's general order (Lifey ii. 91). The British lost 16 officers and 
54 seamen and marines killed, 2S officers and 161 seamen and marines 
wounded — total casualties, 259. In the French squadron were 43 killed and 
144 wounded. Russian loss not stated. 
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bad not lost a ship, but Turkey bad ceased to be a naval 
power, and the independence of Greece was assured. 

Had Canning lived to see that day ! 

Canning’s last “ crowded hour of glorious life ” stands in 
striking contrast to the close of bis latest chiefs long career. 
Liverpool outlived his successor for a few months, but who 
can envy that sound and dignified statesman his end ? — a 
hopeless paralytic, conscious of passing events and their 
urgency, yet powerless to take part in them. Lord Liver- 
pool had held public office for the unexampled period of 
thirty-four years — continuously, save for the brief break of 
the “ Talents ” administration — from 1793 to 1827. He is 
one of those statesmen whose services have been damned by 
the faint praise of writers imagining that government could 
have been conducted in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century upon the same progressive lines that were both 
feasible and desirable in the last quarter. “ Not an import- 
ant man,” says one, “but one who filled an important 
position.” ^ Enough, one should say, that he did fill it for 
fifteen crucial years to earn for him more generous recog- 
nition. To complain that Liverpool did not initiate and 
carry through reforms which have proved practicable and 
beneficial in a later day, is to show as much insight into 
circumstance as if one were to sneer at our grandsires 
for travelling in stage-coaches instead of railway saloons. 
They forgot, these retrospective sages, that “ to everything 
there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven.” Liverpool might have written his name larger 
in our annals had he launched into constitutional experi- 
ments, but then where had been the suave forbearance — 
the tactful control — that held men of such opposite natures 
as Eldon and Canning harnessed for a common purpose. 

Liverpool’s puissance in coimcil became apparent directly 
he was laid low. Not one of his colleagues might aspire to 
fill his place, or — so aspiring — succeed. The cabinet must 
now pronounce itself Catholic or anti-Catholic. Hitherto, 
for many years, emancipation had been treated, by overt 
agreement between King and cabinet, as an open question, 
whereon ministers were free not only to hold, but to ex- 

^ Sir G. C. Lewis in Admiaistratuyiia of Great Britain^ p. 433. 
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press in Parliament, such views as they entertained. Not 
a heroic bargain, perhaps, which restrained loaders from 
leading on what was becoming the most pressing question 
of the day, but one that had succeeded far better than 
many a more showy arrangement. 

In 1821 Liverpool induced the House of Lords to 
throw out the Catholic Relief Bill which his colleague 
Castlereagh had carried to a majority in the Commons. 
Canning, not less earnest than Castlereagh in his advo- 
cacy of emancipation, yet realised, as present-day critics 
do not, how strong was anti-Catholic feeling in the con- 
stituencies, and had declared sagaciously that the question 
“ must win, not force, its way.” At the beginning of 1827 
it had so far won its way that it may bo doubted whether 
Liverpool could have held his cabinet together much longer 
upon a basis of neutrality. 

Now that Liverpool was gone, it did not seem possible 
that the Tories could reconcile their differences so far as 

The first Cabi. ®^Pply ^ith a ministry. Four 

net crisis of things stood out dearly from the first : (a) that 
as the Tories had large majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament, no Whigs need apjdy ; (&) that the 
Tories would not serve under Canning as Prime Minister ; 
(c) that Canning would not serve in any administration 
except as Prime Minister; and (d) that no Tory adminis- 
tration could stand without Canning. This a, h, c, d seemed 
to spell deadlock ; long and intricate were the endeavours 
to fit the wards ; prudent persons, having their own share 
of perplexities in life, will not care to waste time in un- 
ravelling those of the past. 

The essential points to note are as follows. The King 
had forgotten his griefs against Canning. Ever since the 
spring of 1825,^ the brilliant and witty Foreign Secretary 
had been winning a hold over his Majesty’s impulsive 
nature, and the influence of the Duke of Wellington had 
been waning proportionately.* On 28th March 1827 

' See Canning’s memorandum of his conversation with the King, 28th 
March 1827. (Stapleton’s Oeorge Canning and his IHnies, p. 683.) 

^ See Canning’s memorandum of a conversation with Sir W. Knighton. 
(Ibid., pp. 437->444.) 
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Canning had a long interview with the King, in the course 
of which he plainly informed his Mtgesty that “ the sub- 
stantive power of First Minister he must have and, what 
is more, must bo known to have,” or he must crave leave 
to retire. The curious outcome of this interview was a 
minute drawn up by Canning for the cabinet, conveying 
the King’s desire that ministers should retain their offices 
with “ some peer ” at their head of the same principles as 
Lord Liverpool.^ This minute was not presented to the 
Cabinet, though it may be assumed that its purport was 
not kept very secret. It was natural that Wellington 
should bo regarded, and regard himself, as fulfilling the 
condition of “some peer of the same principles as Lord 
Liverpool,” and so, on 9 th April, Peel waited upon Canning, 
by the King’s command, to propose the duke as First 
Minister. Canning, of course, declared his intention to 
resign if any such arrangement was made, and next day 
ho received the King’s commands to submit plans for a 
reconstructed administration. He wrote at once to Welling- 
ton to say how essentially the accomplishment must 
depend upon your Grace’s continuance as a member of the 
Cabinet.”* 

Now, nobody expected the duke to take office under 
Canning. He disapproved of a good deal that Canning 
had done already, and he deeply distrusted what he might 
do in the future. Pity he did not simply write declining 
to take office under him ! Instead of that, he entered into 
a wordy correspondence, misunderstanding, or, as one is 
bound to think, affecting to misunderstand, Camiing’s 
singularly explicit letters. Wellington wrote to say that 
before he could consent to continue in the cabinet he 

» Ibid., p. 586. 

2 “ There is something else, though I protest I know not what, at the 
bottom of the Duke of Wellington’s temper. His extraordinary fretfulness 
. . . his repeated reference and those of his alcntours to the approach of 
critical times, and other language which 1 know both he and the Chancellor 
have held very lately about the state of the Government, satisfy me that 
there is a looking forward to some convulsion in the Government, not wholly 
unmixcd, perhaps, with some intention of bringing it on.*’ (Canning to 
Liverpool, October 1826.) ** I took great pains to persuade the King [to 

accept Canning in the Cabinet], but 1 did not know Canning then” 
(Wellington to Lady Salisbury, noted in her MS. journal). 
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must know who was to be at the head of it. Myself, of 
course, replied Canning ; does not the King usually entrust 
the formation of an administration to the individual whom 
it is his Majesty’s gracious intention to place at the head 
of it ? H’m ! growled the Duke — beg to be excused — 
understood “ from yourself ” that you had another arrange- 
ment in contemplation — “some peer professing the same 
principles as Lord Liverpool ” — Mr. Robinson, for instance, 
to be created a peer for the purpose. Six others of the 
old cabinet took their stand with the duke — Eldon, 
Bathurst, Melville, Westmorland, Pool, and Bexley.^ 

One should say that was enough. Not so the Iron 
Duke. He was sore and angry. For many years he had 
sacrificed his own convictions upon the Catholic question in 
deference to the King’s repugnance to it; in 1822 , with 
the utmost difficulty and pains, he had persuaded the 
King to accept Canning as “ the last calamity ” (“ my re- 
liance is on you, my friend : be watchful ! ” ; and now, 

behold Canning sailing to the front with the Catholic fiag 
at the fore and the Edng’s benison on him ! 

Wellington was not only Master General of the Ordnance 
— a political office — but since the Duke of York’s death 
in the previous year he had been Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army ; an office which, as none knew so well as he, 
it was essential should not be political. At the beginning 
of the Peninsular war, and often afterwards, he had vehe- 
mently denounced party patronage and politics 
as the very bane of army administration; yet 
now, in pursuance of his feud with Canning, 
he threw up the office of Commander-in-Chief, 
vowing that there were terms of “ taunt imd 
rebuke " ® in the Minister’s letters, wherein the bewildered 
reader at this day can detect nothing but business-like, 
if frigid, courtesy.* 

It was perhaps the only occasion since early Indian 
days when Wellington fell short of greatness. His best 


Wellington 
throws up the 
office of Com- 
mander-in- 
Chief, April 
1827. 


1 Lord Bexley afterwards withdrew his resignation. 

King George to the Duke, 13th Sept. 1822. 

® Wellington’s Civil Despatchea^ iv. 61. 

* See the Duke’s memorandum on leaving office. (Ibid., iii. 639.) 
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friends were in despair. Lord Palmerston, a Tory at that 
time and Secretary-at-War (not in the Cabinet), did not 
resign. " I wish to God,” he wrote to Lady J ersey, 
“ Hamilton Place had not been quite so near Apsley House ” 
— blaming Eldon's influence upon the duke. Wellington 
never was a good speaker, but he never came so near being 
paltry as in his personal explanation to the House of Lords 
on 2nd May, whgn he complained of his treatment by 
“ the corrupt press in the pay of the Government.” Oh, 
your Grace ! let Canning remain, as he always has been, the 
spoiled child of the journalists; but if the press is really 
hired by the Government, why wore you a party to that 
kind of corruption before you left the Government three 
weeks ago ? 

Enough ! it is the single passage in Wellington’s starry 
course whereon his countrymen cannot afford to dwell. 

Canning went forward in the construction of his 
cabinet, shorn of all anti-Catholic support. He turned 
for support to the Whigs, Lord Lansdowne 
taking office without a portfolio. Brougham admini^ra. 
would have been Attorney-General, at least, 
but the King drew the line there. “ My crimes 
of 1820,” wrote Brougham to his crony, Creevey, “ which 
I prize as my glory, are on my head,” but “my only 
principle is — Lock the door on Eldon & Co., and this can 
only be done by joining Cjjanning].” ^ Lord Grey held 
aloof, distrustful of Canning, and Grey’s group got the 
title of “ Malignants.” “Tell Lord Grey from me,” said 
the Duke of Wellington to Creevey, “ that so long as he 
keeps his present position, unconnected Avith either party, 
he has a power in the country that no other individual 
ever had before him.”* Mischievous advice, for the duke 
was still in his mood, and could not rise to Avelcome the 
opportunity for a permanent coalition. Alas ! his was to 
bo the hand that dealt the hardest blow on the new 
administration. 

Power had como to Canning at last— that power so 
ardently desired, so honourably achieved, we will say, 
despite current accusation — ^but its term was to be tragi- 

* Creevey Papers, ii. 114, 116. * Ibid., 121. 
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cally short. He was still in what should have been the 
vigour of age, being only fifty-seven ; but all through 
these trying months ho had been sorely ailing. He had 
never recovered from a severe chill which struck him at 
the Duke of York’s funeral in the previous year. He told 
Croker after Parliament rose in July that “ he had not had 
one day’s health since the beginning of the year.” Ho 
was well supported in the House of Commons, where 
Tierney and Brougham more than balanced the Tory dis- 
sentients ; but in the Lords, Grey’s “ malignancy ” made 
the situation critical. 

However, only one bit of heavy work awaited disposal 
in Parliament, the Corn Bill, prepared by the old cabinet, 
and not likely to endanger the new. The Act of 1815 had 
allowed the importation of wheat whenever the current 
price should be 80s. a quarter; the Act of 1822 loAvered 
the limit to 70s.; this one brought it down to GOs., a price 
at which the country party declared wheat could not bo 
grown at a profit. * While the Bill was in the committee 
stage before the House of Commons, Wellington wrote to 
Huskisson, who had charge of it, suggesting as an amend- 
ment that corn should not be taken out of bond until the 
price had reached 70s. Impossible, replied Huskisson ; but 
personally he would have no objection to fixing the limit at 
66s., although he did not believe that the House of Commons 
would consent to that. When the Bill reached the Lords, 
Wellington moved an amendment to carry out what Hus- 
kisson had said he would not object to. Up rose Lord 
Goderich ^ and declared that the Government must regard 
such amendment, if carried, as fatal to the Bill ; whereupon 
the Duke pulled Huskisson’s letter from his pocket ^and 
read it to the House. In the confusion that followed four 
minor members of the Government voted for the amend- 
ment — the exact number by which it was carried on a 
division — and the Bill was lost. Intentionally or not, the 
duke had taken his revenge on Canning, who retaliated in 
the House of Commons by declaring that “ he could conceive 
no species of faction more inexcusable, more blameable, or 
more wicked than that which would make a subject touch- 

* Mr. Robinson had been raised to the peerage under this title. 
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ing the vital interests, and involving the prosperity of the 
whole community, a ground for exciting party feelings of 
exasperating party animosities." 

After the prorogation Canning retired to the Duke of 
Devonshire’s house at Chiswick, to follow the lamentable 
regimen then in vo^e with fashionable physicians — high 
living and violent medicines.^ On 20th July he reminded 
the King that, although the Duke of Wellington had ex- 
plained in Parliament his own side of the quarrel — “ Mr. 
Canning has studiously forborne hitherto from ug^thof 
those public explanations which he feels to be canning, sth 
due to himself. . . . Such forbearance, how- 
ever, must have its limits.” Those limits were never 
reached. On Sth August George Canning drew his last 
breath, in the same house — some say in the very same 
room — where Charles Fox had expired tAventy years before. 

It is not likely that, had Canning lived to make his 
threatened explanation, the world would be in a better 
position to pass judgment upon his controversy with the 
High Tories. He had never won their confidence ; rather 
they distrusted him for Avhat he might be going to do than 
resented what he had already done. Plainly, he was no 
leader for them.‘ But when the parting came, they found 
offence where solid cause there was none, and Canning must 
be acquitted of all responsibility for the pitiful wrangles 
which ensued. His foibles have been amply avenged post- 
humously. By the decree of an unkindly fate, the individual 
who possessed the amplest materials for his biography was 
one of distressing literary capacity. Faithful, conscientious, 
diligent — Augustus Granville Stapleton was devoid of those 
other qualities which are essential to the vates meer. Canning 
was survived by many enemies ; the most relentless of them 

^ “ Four months* quacking and indulgences** [fireiktr Papers^ i. 381). 

‘ Sir Walter Scott, though no parliament man, was a shrewd observer of 
passing events, and was kept well informed by his friends in London. Writing 
on 10th May 1827, he said ; ** I, for one, do not believe that it was the question 
of Emancipation, or any public question, which carried them [Wellington, 
Eldon, &c.] out. I believe the predominant motive in the bosom of every 
one of them was personal hostility to Canning ; and that with more prudence, 
less arbitrary manners, and more attention to the feelings of his colleagues, 
he would have stepped nein, eon, into the situation of Prime Minister, to 
which his eloquence and talent naturally point him out.*’ 
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all cannot but have winced at the mishap which committed 
the narrative of the wittiest and most eloquent of England’s 
Ministers to the most wooden of her writers. 

Canning’s services to the State can scarcely be too 
highly rated — they have proved as enduring as they were 
brilliant. England has never had a more vigorous nor a 
more successful Foreign Minister. But too much has been 
claimed for him as the author of a new policy. Canning’s 
foreign policy Avas based on the lines laid down by Pitt and 
folloAved by Castlereagh, expanding and developing in pro- 
portion as the tremors of revolution Avere stilled and the 
menacing clouds of anarchy rolled away. 



CHAPTER XIII 


The Goderich administiration— The Wellington administration — Disabilities 
of Dissenters— Defeat of Government on the Test Acts— The Roman 
Catholic claims revived— The question of the corrupt boroughs— Resigna- 
tion of Huskisson and the Canningites — The Catholic Association — The 
Clare election— Wellington and Peel undertake Catholic emancipation 
—Difficulty with the King— The Duke of Wellington’s duel with Lord 
Winchilsea— The Emancipation Bill becomes law— The liberation of 
Greece. 

Canning was no more, and with Canning was dissolved 
the only bond holding his cabinet together — a coalition 
without fusion. The Tory Opposition was weakened simul- 
taneously, for, seven days after Canning’s death, the Duke 
of Wellington had accepted the King’s invitation to his 
“dear friend” to resume command of the army, thereby 
debarring himself from active operations against the 
Government. The King had laid his commands upon 
Lord Goderich, Secretary for War and the xhe Goderich 
Colonies, who, as Mr, Robinson, had been a administra- 
successful Chancellor of the Exchequer since 1827 -Jan‘ 
1823. Tierney, leader of the Whig Opposition 
in the Commons, a man of the defunct “ Mountain,” was 
brought into the cabinet as Master of the Mint; and, to 
balance this formidable recruit, Goderich desired to have 
Lord Palmerston, a Canningite Tory, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer — offered him that post, indeed — ^but the King 
would none of him. His Majesty wanted a more pliant 
Minister, one who would not grudge the lavish expenditure 
then in course of application to the royal palaces (the new 
“ Palace of Pimlico,” on the site of Buckingham House, had 
just been roofed in). John Charles Herries, Secretary to the 
Treasury, was “ the fittest man in England for the office,” 
quoth King George, and Herries it had to be,' let the Whigs 
gnash their teeth as they would. Lord Lansdowne marked 
Ms sense of displeasure by resigning; but recanted, on 
condition that it should be known that he did so at his 
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Majesty’s special request. So matters wore on till after the 
holidays ; with the autumn Cabinets, poor Goderich began to 
be sensible of his limitations. A man of excellent business 
capacity, most useful in subordinate office, never was there 
more forlorn failure as leader. His colleagues could not 
agree about the Navarino affair : was Codrington to be 
blamed or praised? The King would not wait till they 
had made up their minds — settle it as you please, gentle- 
men, my opinion was formed from the first — and bestowed 
honours in the fleet without consulting his Ministers. 

Next came a wrangle over the Finance Committee, to 
appoint which the Guvernment stood pledged by their late 
chief — a committee to inquire into tho national expendi- 
ture. Goderich nominated Lord Althorp as chairman ; 
Herries immediately declared ho would resign unless the 
appointment were cancelled — Huskisson, that ho would 
resign unless it wore confirmed. Must strengthen my 
cabinet, thought Goderich, and besought tho King to give 
him the Lords Wellesley and Holland. No, said the King, 
and it was Goderich’s turn to tender his resignation. Yes, 
said the King, and sent for Lord Harrowby. Ribbon of 
the Garter for you, my lord, if you will form mo a Govern- 
ment.^ Harrowby declined the task : too old, your Majesty, 
for one thing; no fancy to meddle with such a coil, for 
another ; so back came “ Goody ” Goderich — face to face 
again with injured Herries and imperious Huskisson, 
both inflexible, deaf to all appeals. Off went Goderich to 
Windsor, whimpering to the King about these naughty 
boys. “ Go home and take care of yourself, my lord,” said 
King George, who knew — none better — when ho had a man 
to deal with ; “ and see, take my pocket-handkerchief ! ” ® 

Exit Goderich and enter Lord Lyndhurst, who advised 
The Welling- Majesty to send for Wellington. The 

tration"jan*^ dukc, arriving at Windsor, found his sove- 

1828-Nov. * reign ill in bod — “ that divinity doth hedge a 
1830. king” veiled under a dirty silk jacket and a 

turban nightcap.^ “ Arthur ! ” criod his Majesty, in high 

Lord Sldon to Ladj F. J. Bankes (Twiss, ii. 194). 

^ CdUSutUr, iii. 540 : Palnuraton, i. 212 ; OremUe Memoirs, i. 120. 

BsLikea’B Joamal, 1843. 
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glee, “ the Cabinet is defunot ! ” and bade him form a 
new one. 

Now Wellington, contrary to what has been commonly 
bruited, had no desire for the first place in the Government. 
Into his quarrel with Canning temper and personal feelings 
had entered very largely — personal ambition not at all. He 
told the King ho must take counsel with Feel, and Peel he 
found as little disposed for the venture as he was himself. 
Unlike Goderich, the duke understood his limitations: a 
situation, this, he told the Prince of Orange, “ for the per- 
formance of the duties of which I am not qualified, and 
they are very disagreeable to me.” ' As for Peel, he 
obeyed, “ though not without great reluctance, the summons 
thus received. I had no desire whatever to resume office, 
and I foresaw great difficulty in the conduct of public affairs, 
on account of the state of parties, and the position of 
public men in reference to the state of Ireland and the 
Catholic question.”^ Never was office forced upon two 
more reluctant individuals ; it is useful to read their corre- 
spondence at the time, as a corrective of the too general 
impression that ambition and self-seeking are the dominant 
motives among our public men. 

Great was the jubilation among the High Tories. The 
duke would send the Canningites packing, and the world 
would roll once more upon its right axis. But the duke 
had a soldier’s eye to the balance of forces. “ Those who 
are for forming an exclusive Ministry expect that I am to 
go into the House of Commons with JmLf a party y to fight a 
party and a half.” * The Whigs naturally declined to serve 
under Wellington, but in his cabinet of fourteen there were 
five, perhaps six, undoubted Canningites. The Tory Herries 
was transferred to the Mint (no promotion I), and the seals 
of the Exchequer were committed to Henry Goulbum. But 
what marked the comprehensive character of the Ministry 
most emphatically was the exclusion of Lord Eldon. The 
Duke of Newcastle expressed the disgust of the High Tories 
by writing to Wellington that “ any ministry which excludes 
Lord Eldon and includes Mr. Hnskisson cannot gain 

^ CivU DnpaUsket, iv. 335. * Ped Letter*, if. 28 . 

• Croker Papers, i. 404. 
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confidence.”^ On the other hand. Canning’s widow wrote 
to Huskisson, reproaching him for "joining her husband’s 
murderers.” Nevertheless, the common sense of the nation 
ratified the new — the only possible — order of things. 

The most obvious difficulty before the Government was 
the old question of Roman Catholic emancipation; but 
Disabilities of suddenly there loomed up another, unforeseen 
Dissenters, and imminent. A certain London banker. 

Smith by name, member for Norwich, lay, 
as a Dissenter, under the disabilities of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, which required that all persons, before 
entering upon any office, civil or military, should receive 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to the rites 
of the Church of England; thus technically excluding 
all Dissenters from the public service. Practically, they 
entered such service as freely as any orthodox churchmen, 
receiving indemnity under an annual Act, wittily described 
by Lord John Russell as an Act “ passed yearly to forgive 
good men for doing good service to their country.” No 
complaint had been heard from Dissenters, who, indeed, 
rather discouraged proposals to repeal the disabling Acts, 
lest the removal of the heavier disabilities of Roman 
Catholics should be facilitated thereby. But Mr. Smith 
was of another mind. Burning under the indignity of 
being unable to sit “as a magistrate in any corporation 
without violating his conscience,” he had made his protest 
when the annual Indemnity Bill was before the House in 
1827. Lord John Russell supported him, pledging himself 
to a crusade against tests. He redeemed the pledge the 
following year by moving a resolution on behalf of three 
millions of Nonconformists for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. The debate revealed how greatly the 
Defeat of the fs^lii^gs of pubHc men had altered in regard 
Government to matters ecclesiastical. Were the Thirty- 
Acts, 28th nine Articles really an indefeasible part of the 

Feb. 1828 . British Constitution ? The contrary case had 
only to be clearly stated to prove irresistible. Neverthe- 
less, the Government did resist it, holding that the outworks 

^ Aptley House MSS. 

* Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Bankes (Twiss, ii. 195). 
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must be defended if the citadel was not to fall. The 
official view was that liberty of conscience and worship were 
incompatible with the maintenance of the Established 
Church. The House of Commons declined to take that 
view. Lord John Russell carried his motion by a majority 
of forty-four against Ministers. 

At the present day, such a defeat in the House of 
Commons would involve resignation ; not so in the unre- 
formed Parliament — a reverse in the Commons could be 
wiped out in the Lords. In the ordinary course. Lord 
John’s repeal bill would have been sent to the upper 
chamber for immolation. Peel, however, stout churchman 
as he was, took account of the new spirit in affairs, and 
dreaded a conflict between the two Houses upon a religious 
question. At his instance, the spiritual lords agreed to 
accept the Bill, amended so as to substitute for the ancient 
test a simple declaration to bo made by every Dissenter 
who should accept office under the Crown or become a 
member of a corporation, binding him “ never to exert any 
power or influence to injure or subvert the Protestant 
Church by law established.” With this amendment the 
Bill passed the House of Commons without further opposi- 
tion, and the House of Lords received it favourably. Never- 
theless, their lordships, while consenting to relieve Dissenters, 
unconsciously imposed a new disability upon Jews, for they 
accepted an amendment by the Bishop of Llandaff which 
required the declaration to bo made “ upon the true faith 
of a Christian.” 

Thus, before tho Duke of Wellington, pillar of Toryism, 
had been two months in office, was taken the first decisive 
step in the march of Reform, the first concession granted 
to the will of the people, not wholly inarticulate, even 
under the constitution of 1688 — a step and a concession 
of evil augury in the eyes of the High Tories, precursors, 
they believed, of the inevitable dissolution of Church and 
State.^ 

^ “ 1 have fought like a lion, but my talons have been cut ofp. . . . The 
Bill is, in my poor judgment, as bad, as mischievous, and as revolutionary as 
the most captious Dissenter would wish it to be.** (Lord Eldon to Lady 
F, J. Bankes : Twiss, ii. 207, 208.) 
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This victory for the caiise of religious liberty stimu- 
lated the advocates of Catholic emancipation into fresh 
activity. The King had stipulated that the 
question should continue to be treated as an 
18 ^*’ open one by the new Cabinet. It was raised 

on 8th May upon a resolution moved by Sir 
Francis Burdett, and carried, after three nights' debate, in 
favour of the Roman Catholics by 272 to 266, although 
in the preceding session it had been lost by four votes, 
despite Canning’s eloquent appeal to the House. The six 
members of the Cabinet in the House of Commons wore 
equally divided — three on each side — but Peel, who spoko 
and voted against relief, felt so acutely the humiliation of 
being left, as loader of the House, in a minority on “ the 
most important of domestic questions,” that he made up 
his mind to resign." Howbeit, events were running a 
course that brought him to a different decision. 

There Avero members of that Cabinet more Canningito 
than Canning himself. Canning had always opposed a 
firm front to parliamentary reform : Avitness 
oRhecorrupt action no later than 1827, Avhen, as Prime 
Minister, ho had resisted the proposal to dis- 
franchise the flagrantly corrupt boroughs of 
Penryn and East Retford.^ These Avoro paltry villages of 
about 2000 inhabitants each, returning, between them, 
four members to Parliament. It Avas proposed to deprive 
them of the franchise and confer it upon Manchester 
and Liverpool, each with a population of over 100,000. 
Canning opposed the Bills, and was beaten by 124 votes 
to 69, but the Penryn Bill having been thrown out in the 
Lords, the Retford Bill Avas dropped. Both Bills reappeared 
on the paper in the session of 1828. The Cabinet was 
divided — the Tories desiring to throAv the boroughs into 
the neighbouring hundreds; the Canningites, to disfran- 

1 Wellingron’s Civil DespateheSf iv. 184, 193. 

* I 'eel Letters^ ii. 40. 

^ In East Jletford it was the established custom for the two successful 
candidate.s to pay twenty guineas for every vote ; so that an elector lucky 
enough to vote for both received forty guineas. In Penryn, besides money 
payments, the public-houses were thrown open to the electors for weeks at 
the expense of the candidates. 
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chise them for good and all and give their franchise to 
Birmingham and Manchester. Finally, Peel induced his 
colleagues to agree on a compromise — the Penrjm franchise 
to bo given to Manchester, Retford to be merged in the 
adjacent hundred. But this arrangement was wrecked in 
the Lords by an amendment remitting the sentence upon 
Peuryn, which it was decided should retain the franchise 
and be thrown into the hundred, let Manchester say what 
it might. When the Bill came back to the Commons, 
Peel supported the Lords’ amendment, and carried it by 
a majority of eighteen; but Huskisson, Palmerston, and 
Lamb (my Lord Melbourne of a later day) — all Ministers 
— wont into the lobby against their leader. Huskisson, 
understanding that his vote had given offence, wrote at 
two in the morning to the Duke of Wellington, saying 
that, after voting as he had felt compelled to do, he would 
“ lose no time in affording him an opportunity of placing 
his office in other hands.” The duke replied on the 
same day, expressing “great concern,” and he had laid 
Huskisson’s letter before the King. Back came a letter 
from Huskisson — didn’t mean that at all — “ my object in 
writing was, not to express any intentions of my own, 
but to I'elieve yon, of any delicacy you might feel,” &c. 
Next came the Lords Dudley and Palmerston to assure 
their chief that here was misunderstanding ; Huskisson 
never meant to resign. What in all the world did he 
mean, then ? asked Wellington.^ 

All might have been smoothed over easily enough, 
one sees, but in truth the duke was getting tired of 


these thin-skinned Canningites. He had been 
trained in a profession where insubordination is 
reckoned one of the seven deadly sins; he re- 
garded Huskisson’s vote as an insubordinate act. 


Resignation 
of the Can- 
ningites. 
May 1828. 


and — in short, his temper was ruffled. If Huskisson wished 
to remain in the Government, let him say so. The Duke 
was not disposed to beg him to withdraw his resignation. 


' ‘*1 told Dudley and Palmerston that 1 had no objection — nay, that 1 
wished — that they and Huskisson could get out of the scrape, but that I 
begged on my own part to decline taking a roll in the mud with them ’* 
(Croker Papers^ i. 423). 
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and Huskisson was too proud to make the first iidvance. 
So they parted company, these two — to meet only once 
again, on the eve of a more solemn parting. 

Huskisson carried away with him the other Canningites 
— Lord Dudley, Lord Palmerston, C. Grant, and Lamb (the 
last named being Irish Secretary, not in the Cabinet). 
Palmerston had been at the War Oflfico for nineteen years 
as a Tory ; henceforward he gravitated towards the Whigs. 
He was replaced by Sir Henry Hardinge, one of Welling- 
ton’s old Peninsular officers. Another of them. Sir George 
Murray, followed Huskisson at the Colonial Office. He 
had been an admirable Quartermaster - General in the 
Peninsula, but had never been suspected of any capacity 
for political administration. Vesoy Fitzgerald, known only 
as a wealthy Irish landlord of agreeable manners and 
liberal views upon emancipation, was put at the head of 
the Board of Trade, to watch over interests whereof he 
was sublimely ignorant; the fourth and most important 
vacancy in the -cabinet, the Foreign Office, was filled by 
the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Hero, then, at last was an undiluted Tory adminis- 
tration. The Duke was going, after all, to fight Avith half 
a party against a party and a half. The now appoint- 
ments added no debating power to the Treasury Bench in 
the House of Commons. People shrugged their shoulders 
over Fitzgerald’s appointment, but nobody expected that 
Avhen ho vacated his seat, on taking office, there Avould 
be the slightest difficulty about his re-election. They left 
out of account a formidable movement that had been in 


progress for some years in Ireland. 

In the year 1823 a number of Roman Catholics in 
Dublin assembled for the purpose of preparing a petition to 


The Catholic 

Association, 

1823-29. 


Parliament in favour of emancipation. Among 
them was a certain gentleman Avho had won 
considerable distinction at the Bar, by name 


Daniel O’Connell. Born in 1775, ho had led the opposi 


tion in Dublin against the Act of Union, and from that 


time onwards had been one of the most eloquent and 
indefatigable advocates of the Roman Catholic claims. His 
reputation had been enhanced among his high-spirited 
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countrymen by his challenging Peel to a duel in 1815, 
and had suffered no detriment when he killed Mr. d’Esterre, 
who challenged him in the same year. Nevertheless, 
O’Connell was no advocate of violent measures, discoun- 
tenancing secret societies and sedition, and, on the whole, 
leading the Roman Catholics to combine in constitutional 
agitation. This was the man who made the Dublin meet- 
ing the foundation of the Catholic Association. The Pro- 
testants of Ireland were already enrolled — ^had been for a 
generation and more — in tho Orange Society, sworn to 
maintain Protestant ascendency. It was in the truculence 
and aggression of the Orange lodges that O’Connell found 
the strongest arguments for a counter-organisation. Tho 
priests flocked to his banner; the peasantry and towns- 
folk joined the Catholic Association in tens of thousands, 
Avillingly paying tho annual contribution of a shilling, 
regularly collected by officials appointed in every parish. 

But if O’Connell studied moderation in his guidance of 
the Association, it was not in the Irish nature to observe 
tho same limits. Inflammatory sermons were preached in 
many chapels; tho temper of the people ripened towards 
rebellion; tho symptoms became so threatening that in 
1825 tho Government passed an Act for tho suppression 
of every society in Ireland formed for tho redress of 
grievances “ in Church or State, renewing its meetings 
for more than fourteen days, and collecting or receiving 
money.” The Catholics evaded the provisions of this 
measure by the simple expedient of dissolving their Asso- 
ciation and reconstituting it as a charitable society, with- 
out any overt allusion whatever to emancipation. 

No race of men fight more furiously among them- 
selves than the Celts; none so prone as they to faction 
and feud; yet who so ready to recognise the attributes 
of a leader when one appears ? who so pliant to his 
will ? Hitherto the Irish freeholders had trooped to polls 
at tho bidding of their landlords, who were generally Pro- 
testant Tories ; more docile, subservient electors were not 
to be found in the three kingdoms. The vacancy for 
county Clare, caused by Fitzgerald accepting office under 
the Crown, gave O’Connell an opportunity, which he was 
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bold enough to seize, of testing the strength of the Catholic 
Association. Fitzgerald was a great figure in the west, per- 
The Clare sonally popular and a supporter of the Catholic 
election, July claims ; O’Connell was a stranger there, debarred 
as a Catholic from sitting in Parliament. Yet 
when he flung do^vn the gauntlet as a candidate for 
election the whole constituency seemed at his beck.^ In 
those days the polls were kept open for a fortnight, but 
long before the time was up Fitzgerald retired from a 
hopeless contest. 

The effect was tremendous. O’Connell, as a Catholic, 
could not take the scat to which he had been elected ; but 
the issue before the Cabinet was emancipation or civil war. 
What had happened in Clare would happen in every con- 
stituency out of Ulster. “ No power on earth can arre.st its 
progress,” was the warning given to the Government by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Anglesey. “ There may be civil war. 
You may put to death thousands. You may suppress it, 
but it will only bo to put off the day of compromise.”^ 
Even Peel — hitherto affectionately hailed as “ Orange Peel ” 
by the Irish Protestants — even Peel saw that “ the Clare 
election Avould bo the turning-point in the Catholic ques- 
tion.”® He told Wellington that he perceived the time 
had come for yielding, but that his own public record un- 
fitted him for taking a measure of concession in hand. Had 
he not given as his only reason for declining to join Can- 
ning’s administration the very active and prominent part 
in opposition to the Catholic claims” that he had taken 
throughout his career in Parliament ? * He expressed his 
intention to resign, but promised hearty support to “ a 
measure of ample concession and relief.” Wellington, on 
the eve of starting for Cheltenham to drink the waters, 
said he would return in September to discuss the matter 
with Peel and Lyndhurst. But his mind was made up 
already. They greatly err who attribute Wellington’s action 

^ The Irish franchise was much wider than that of Great Britain. The 
Act of 1793 had enfranchised the 40s. freeholder, which admitted the bulk 
of the Irish peasant farmers. 

^ Wellington’s CivU Despatches, iv. 522. 

^ Peel Letters, ii. 47. 

^ Wellington’s CvM Despaiehes, iv. 522. 
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at this crisis to Peel's influence. Peel had opposed con- 
cession, not only on political grounds, but by conviction as 
a Protestant churchman. Wellington, neither stimulated 
by religious conviction nor biassed by sectarian preference, 
had opposed it solely in order to avert a conflict with the 
Sovereign, who in 1823 had declared that his sentiments 
upon Catholic Emancipation were those of " his revered 
and excellent father ; from these sentiments the King never 
can and never will depart.”^ Privately, Wellington had 
been in favour of emancipation ever since 1793, when, as a 
young member of the Irish Parliament, he had supported 
Pitt’s Bill enfranchising the Roman Catholics. In 1825, 
encouraged by certain concessions which King George had 
been induced to grant to his Roman Catholic subjects in 
Hanover, he had drawn up a remarkable paper, which 
most writers on that period have passed over in unaccount- 
able silence. In this paper was sot forth a detailed scheme 
of relief to the Irish Catholics, with provision for concurrent 
endowment. Of the objection that it was inconsistent for 
a Tory Cabinet to undertake such a scheme, the Duke 
made very light : — 

I go further, and say that the King’s present servants are the 
men who ought to consider of it, and to decide it as far as circum- 
stances will enable them. ... If this be true, it is surely more 
manly and consistent with our duty to our Sovereign and the public 
so to conduct ourselves as to be able to render most service in the 
particular crisis of time, than to be looking about to see what im- 
putations can be brought against us of supposed attachment to 
office. ... I really cannot think we ought to quit the King in 
such a crisis.” ® 

And now once more in 1828, before going to Chelten- 
ham, Wellington drew up for the King a memorandum of 
the measures of concession Avhich he recommended for 
Ireland. The King was ill, and did not receive this docu- 
ment till 16 th November, long after the Duke, with Peel 
and Lyndhurst, had been arranging the order of retreat 
from a position that was no longer tenable. 

^ PtfcZ Zett€9'S, i. 349. 

‘ Wellington’s Otvil Despatches, ii. 595. This lengthy document was pre- 
pared for the Cabinet, but it is not known whether it was ever submitted 
to it. 
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One incident at this period has been repeatedly cited 
as an example of Wellington’s antooratic treatment of his 
colleagues. It has even been condemned as an 
LordAngk. ^ct of insincerity, intended to hoodwink the Pro- 
iand™82»^* tcstont pubUc. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the Marquess of Anglesey, had finished two-and- 
twenty years of a soldier’s life by commanding, as Lord 
Uxbridge, the British cavalry at Waterloo under the Duke 
of Wellington. The round shot which tore off his leg 
passed first over the withers of Copenhagen, the famous 
chestnut which the duke was riding on that day.' The 
personal bond between the duke and the marquess was no 
ordinary one; privately, the duke agreed with Anglesey 
upon the Roman Catholic question, and had resolved to 
force a measure of emancipation upon his unwilling Sovereign. 
Anglesey, however, was indiscreet in giving open encourage- 
ment to a movement which was opposed to the avowed 
policy of the Government whereof he was a member ; ho 
let the Catholics understand “ that his hands were tied up 
by the Ministers, otherwise he would do everything that 
was wished.”* The Duke, and still more so Peel,* were 
greatly dissatisfied with his conduct; yet when the King 
.sent for Wellington on 5 th August and desired him to 
remove Anglesey from his office, Wellington succeeded with 
difficulty in dissuading him from pressing this, and Anglesey 
continued Lord-Lieutenant till the month of December. By 
that time, however, relations between him and the Govern- 
ment had become so strained that Wellington laid the 
matter before the Cabinet, who were unanimous that there 
was nothing for it but to recall Lord Anglesey.* The Duke 
of Northumberland was appointed in his place, an anti- 
Catholic, and therefore not known to entertain the en- 
lightened views which he imparted to Wellington upon 
accepting office. This is, in brief, the true story of 
Wellington’s action in recalling Lord Anglesey, which has 
been misrepresented as being a deliberate “ blind,” intended 
to lull the suspicions of anti -Catholics. 

^ “ By God ! I*ve lost my leg/’ cried Uxbridge. Have you, by God I” 
was the Duke’s rejoinder. {Oreville^ 2nd Series, i. 135.) 

^ Wellington’s Civil Despatches, iv. 666. ^ Ibid,, 620. 

^ Oroker Papers, ii. 3. 
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Patiently, persistently, through these winter months 
Wellington continued to urge upon the King the necessity 
for relief. The King entrenched himself behind the bishops; 
the bishops bellowed anathema upon concession; until at 
last, Peel, “ impressed with the strongest feelings of attaoh> 
ment to the Duke of Wellington, and of admiration for his 
upright conduct and intentions,” gave up all idea of resign- 
ing, and made free and loyal offer of that co-operation 
which the duke, out of consideration for his colleague’s 
feelings, had declined to press for.^ He undertook to 
conduct a Relief Bill through the House of Commons — a 
Bill modified in some important respects to meet his 
views. Notably, Wellington’s proposal to grant a subsidy 
of £300,000 a year to the Irish priesthood was abandoned, 
for Peel could not bring himself to approve of a dual 
Church Establishment in Ireland. Gradually the King’s 
resolution yielded to Wellington’s inflexible will. 

“ Ho treats the King as an equal,” wrote Charles 
Greville, no blind panegyrist of Wellington, “ and the King 
stands entirely in awe of him. . . . Whatever he may bo, 
he is at this moment one of the most powerful ministers 
the coimtry has ever seen. The greatest ministers have 
been compelled to bow to the King, or the aristocracy, or 
the Commons; but ho commands them all.” On 1st 
February 1829 the King signed the draft of the Speech 
from the Throne. “ His Majesty recommends . . . that 
you should review the laws which impose disabilities on his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects.” 

The secret had been kept, and well kept, until the last 
moment. It burst upon the Tory party like a mine. 
Betrayal ! they cried, and Peel the arch-traitor ! Wellington 
By vacating his seat for Oxford University, Peel undertake 
offered his constituents an opportunity for venge- Catholic 
ance, which they seized by electing Sir Robert tion?^Sf 
Inglis in his place by 755 to 609 votes. A seat 
was provided for Peel in the little rotten borough of 
Westbury, where he narrowly escaped a second defeat. No 
Popery! was the cry; the Protestant clergy and people 
clamouring for a dissolution of Parliament. Wellington 

^ Peel Letiere^ ii 70. 
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and his colloagues, well knowing what would be the result 
of such an appeal to an excited electorate, went steadily 
forward with their work. The Emancipation Bill was to be 
preceded by a measure conferring absolute power upon the 
Loi'd-Lieutcnant of Ireland to suppress such associations 
as ho might deem dangerous to law and order. This, of 
course, was aimed at the Catholic Association, and was very 
unpalatable to the Opposition; but they accepted it as a 
temporary evil, the duration of tho Act being limited to one 
year, whereas emancipation would bo once and for over. 
They even consented to the disfranchisement of tho Irish 
forty-shilling freeholder, which Peel stipulated for as a 
counterpoise to emancipation. It were well that those who 
extol Peel’s magnanimity at tho expense of Wellington’s 
should reflect upon tho passage in Peel’s four hours’ speech 
on 5th March in which he justified this precaution. He 
was as yet incapable of reconciling political liberty with 
constitutional safety. 

“We must look for real security in the regulation of tho 
elective franchise in Ireland. It is in vain to deny or to conceal 
the truth in respect to that franchise. It was, until a late period, 
the instrument through which the landed aristocracy . . . main- 
tained their local influence, through which property had its legiti- 
mate weight in the national representation. The landlord has 
been disarmed by the priest. . . . That weapon which he [the 
Protestant proprietor] has forged with so much care, and which he 
has heretofore wielded with so much success, has broken short 
in his hand.”* 

It would be difficult to state the old theory of repre- 
sentation, held alike by Whig and Tory, with greater 
frankness. The Irish electoral qualification was to bo raised 
from £2 to £10, an immense measure of disfranchisement, 
which Brougham accepted on behalf of the Radicals “ as 
tho price — the high price — the all but extravagant price — 
of this inestimable good.” ® 

With the regular Opposition in this spirit, nothing was 
to be feared from tho Tory irreconcilables in Parliament; 
but, upon tho very eve of introducing the Emancipa- 
tion Bill, ministers were confronted with serious di£Sculty 

* Ibid., 336. 


* Hamard, xx. 769. 
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from another quarter. The Duke of Cumberland hastened 
to London from the Continent to exert his influence with 
the King against the new policy of conces- 
sion. To do this with success, he found that 
it was necessary to destroy the ascendency 
which Wellington had regained over his Majesty. 

It has been commonly believed that, in opposing the 
Catholic claims, this prince was acting more out of personal 
animosity to Wellington than from genuine conviction. 
Let us not make his record worse than it stands. It is 
dark enough ; but his quarrel with Wellington at this time 
was the result, not the origin, of his Royal Highness’s 
activity against the Catholics. Ho had hailed him with 
delight as Canning’s successor — *‘not so doquemt as Mr. 
Canning, still, believe me, he is in everything else his 
superior.”^ He now taunted the King for truckling to 
“ King Arthur,” and plied him with such vehement reproach 
for consenting to break his coronation oath as reduced his 
Majesty to a pitiable state of hesitancy. On 4th March, 
then, Wellington, Lyndhurst, and Peel were summoned to 
Windsor, where an explanation was demanded of the 
measure which Peel was to introduce on the morrow. A 
stormy interview of more than five hours ended by the 
King declaring that he had been misled and deceived, that 
the royal assent could never be given to such a measure, 
and would Mr. Peel inform him of the course he intended 
to take in the House of Commons in these circumstances ? 
“ Simply inform the House,” was Peel’s reply, " that I regret 
my inability to proceed with the Bill, having no longer the 
honour of being your Majesty’s minister.” Thereupon all 
three ministers begged leave to resign, the King assent- 
ing, and dismissing them with a kiss on each cheek. At 
a Cabinet dinner that night the question of the new 
ministry was discussed. “ Don’t be afraid,” said the Duke 
of Wellington, “before to-morrow morning I shall hear 
from the King again.” A few minutes later he was sum- 
moned home to receive a letter from his Majesty,^ which 
announced that he had decided to yield to his Cabinet, 

' Letter to Col. Clive (Wellington’s CivU De^patchea^ iv, 262). 

* Salisbury MSS, 
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but “ God knows what pain it costs mo to write these 
words.” 

Thereafter the Emancipation Bill made speedy progress, 
carried upon the first reading by 348 votes against 160 
Tory irreconcilables. Two members of the Goveminent 
were in the minority, Sir Chaides Wetherell (Attorney- 
General) and Lord Lowther. 

Now Lowther was the son of Lord Lonsdale, who went 
by the name of the “ Cat-o’-nine- tails,” because ho returned 
nine members to the House of Commons — eighteen votes 
on a division — ^not to bo lightly affronted, even by “ King 
Arthur,” Wetherell and Lowther, therefore, continued in 
their offices; but on the second reading, Wetherell used 
language Avhich could not be overlooked. “ If his Majesty 
chooses to dispense with the obligations of his coronation 
oath, he may do so. ... I have no speech to eat up. I 
have no apostasy disgracefully to explain. I have no paltry 
subterfuge to resort to. I have not to say that a thing 
is black one day and white another ” ; and so on, the violence 
of his ^language being only inferior to that of his gestures. 
“ When he speaks,” notes Greville, “ he unbuttons his braces, 
and in his vehement action his breeches fall down and his 
waistcoat rims up ” ; so that the Speaker was tempted to 
remark that Wetherell’s only lucid interval was between his 
breeches and waistcoat. In consequence of this speech, 
the Prime Minister removed the Attorney-General from 
office. The Emancipation Bill made steady progress 
through all stages in the House of Commons ; but once 
more the King yielded to the Duke of Cumberland’s persist- 
ence, and told Wellington that he might force his measure 
through, but that it would never receive the royal assent. 
Wellington made blunt reply that this would be a breach 
of honour, inasmuch as the Opposition had allowed the 
Coercion Bill to pass only on the understanding that the 
other was to follow.* 

Then the Earl of Winchilsca, an irascible Tory, published 
a letter in the Standard newspaper, accusing the Duke of 
insincerity, and charging him with carrying on “ insidious 
designs ” for the introduction of Popery “ under the cloak 

' Wellington’s Civil Despatches^ vi, 294 . 
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of some outward show of zeal for the Protestant religion.” 
The duke promptly called Lord Winchilsoa to account ; 
Sir Henry Hardinge waiting upon his lordship Wellington’s 
to demand an apology; which being refused, a 
challenge followed on the part of the duke, cbiisea, 20 th 
and a meeting took place in Battersea Fields 
early on Saturday morning, 21st March. Lord Falmouth 
acted as second to Lord Winchilsca ; Dr. Hume, who had 
been Wellington's surgeon and constant companion in his 
European campaigns, had been summoned by Hardinge to 
attend “ tm affair of honour between two gentlemen.” 
Judge of his surprise when he recognised the principals ! 

“ Now then, Hardinge,” cried the duke, “ look sharp and 
step out the ground. I have no time to waste. D — it ! 
don’t stick him up so near the ditch. If I hit him he will 
tumble in ! ” ^ 

Wellington had no intention of hitting anybody. He 
fired first — purposely wide — Winchilsea fired in the air, 
and so the formula of honour was fulfilled. The Duke 
justified his action, which had been severely criticised, in 
a long letter to the Duke of Buckingham. He admitted 
that the duel had “ shocked many good men,” but he had 
acted deliberately in accordance with his conviction that it 
was necessary in the public interest to clear away “ the 
atmosphere of calumny ” in which he had been living for 
some time. The duel was as much a move in the Roman 
Catholic controversy as any other act of the duke’s, under- 
taken, strange as it may seem, not on private but on public 
grounds.^ 

The Emancipation Bill was read a third time in the 
House of Commons on 30th March by 320 votes to 142 — 
majority, 178. 

“ But how will it be,” asked Macaulay of Lord Clarendon, 
“ when it goes to the Lords ? ” 

“ Oh, that will be simple enough,” replied Clarendon. 
“ The Duke will say, ‘ My lords ! Attention ! Right about 
face ! Quick march ! * and the thing will be done.” 

* Belated by Dr. Hume to the late Admiral Sir G. Seymour. The exact 
spot is believed to have been in the hollow now filled by the Ladies’ Fond. 

^ Buckingham’s George IV,, ii. 397. 
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Lord Clarendon did not overrate the discipline of his 
peers. The second reading was carried in the House of 
Lords by 217 votes to 112 — majority, 105 — 


The Enianci- 


patio 

hecoi 


tion Bill ten out of twenty-nine bishops supporting it. 


omes law, 
13th April 
1829. 


On 13th April the Bill received the royal 
assent, and when Parliament reassembled after 
the Easter Holidays, on 28th April, Roman Catholic peers 
took the oath and their seats for the first time since the 
Revolution of 1688. 


For the first time,” also, exclaims the editor of the Annual 
Register, in a burst of indignation very unusual in the dispassionate 
columns of that excellent chronicle — “ for the first time the Govern- 
ment of a British monarch announced to the British public that, 
when they set their minds on some great public object or wish 
to avoid some great public danger, they are nut to be listened co, 
unless they assume the attitude of insurrection and speak the 
plain and bold language of open menace.” 

It has been the fashion to contrast the Duke of 
Wellington’s political life unfavourably with his unrivalled 
military career. As a soldier he has received the unani- 
mous applause of his countrymen; their estimate of him 
as a statesman has been coloured by party prepossession. 
Yet in all that this man achieved in arms there i.s nothing 
that bring;s into higher relief his ascendency over other 
men than this act of State. It may be true that without 
Peel he could not have triumphed, but wo have Peel’s 
own word for it that he only yielded to the contagion of 
Wellington’s “upright conduct and intentions.” It was 
Wellington’s force of character and earnestness of purpose 
that brought Peel to his side at the last — his indomitable 
courage that broke down the obstacle which had been fatal 
to Pitt’s scheme of emancipation — his Sovereign’s veto. 
But more was required than all that. It was the stern 
fibres in his nature — what strikes us as the unamiablc, or 
at least the unsympathetic side — that saved him from 
flinching when his party rose in revolt,’’ and made him 
seem indifferent to the growls of an angry nation. It is 

* “ The party I ” ho exclaime<l to Larly Salisbury, when, at a later day, 
she said she apprehended a split ; " the party I What is the meaning o£ 
a party if they don’t follow their leaders 1 Damn them I Let ’em go ! ’’ 
{Salisbury MSS., 1838.) 
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statesmanship of the highest order to overrule the popular 
clamour of the moment — to steer the ship through the 
fierce tides of the straits into the blue water beyond. 

For the nation was very angry — angry at the policy — 
angry because Wellington would not give them an oppor- 
tunity of showing its anger at the polls. When Wetherell 
was dismissed from office, no Protestant constituency could 
be reckoned on to elect a member in favour of emancipa- 
tion, so the Attorney-Generalship remained vacant. 

In his foreign policy, Wellington did not win the 
applause of his countrymen. During two years of great 
unrest on the Continent he steered Great Britain clear of 
war ; but his rooted faith in constituted authority, good or 
bad — his dread of disturbing the balance of power in 
Europe — his distrust of the growing nationalist spirit — 
brought him into conflict with the rising force of popular 
aspiration. We have seen how strongly he 
disapproved of the treaty of London, which ^ndenceof 
bound Great Britain, France, and Russia to- 
gether as a kind of special constabulary, armed, 
but forbidden to use their arms, for the protection of 
the Greeks in the Morea; and how, after all, arms had to 
be used with tremendous effect at Navarino. Welling- 
ton never contemplated departure from that treaty — “no 
government more determined than this — no man more 
determined than I am — to carry that treaty into execution 
with all the celerity ” in our power. ^ But his Cabinet were 
divided in opinion upon Codrington’s action at Navarino. 
The Canningites applauded — the Tories condemned it. The 
battle was referred to in the King’s speech as an “ untoward 
event ” ; a term hotly challenged in Parliament by Lord 
Holland, Brougham, and others as a stigma on the gallant 
admiral. Dudley remained at the Foreign Office where he 
had been installed by Canning — the same Dudley who 
had formerly advocated the expulsion of “ those hateful 
barbarians, the Turks,” from Europe. The Porte was 
claiming compensation from the allies for the destruc- 
tion of its fleet; when this was refused as a matter of 
course, it denounced the treaty of Ackermann (1826), ex- 

1 Letter to tho Prince of Orange (Wellington’s Civil Despatches^ iv, 336). 
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polled Russian subjects from Turkey, and forced Russia 
into war. 

France now urged that the allied fleet should blockade 
Constantinople; but Wellington, though he stood by the 
treaty of London, and would prevent reinforcements to the 
Turkish army in the Morea, declined to take a course that 
must destroy the Turkish empire in Europe. He had no 
desire to see Russia a Mediterranean Power. 

Meanwhile Codrington, who had delighted the Can- 
ningites by his vigorous action at Navarino, incurred their 
intense displeasure by sailing off to Malta for repairs ; 
thereby allowing another Turco-Egyptian fleet to enter 
Navarino and depoi't between 5000 and 6000 Greeks to 
Egypt, where they were sold as slaves. The Canningites 
demanded Codrington’s recall ; the Tories made no objection. 
An order was made out for the recall of the unfortunate 
admiral, who, as readers will .ngreo, was the last to be held 
responsible for the confusion. Howbeit, the cabinet crisis 
occurring in May, .that order remained unsigned till June; 
by which time Codrington had so effectively renewed the 
blockade that Mehemet Ali, sick of the war, undertook to 
withdraw Ibraham Pasha’s army from the Morea altogether. 
There still remained some Turkish gamsons, which the 
French Government proposed should bo driven out by an 
allied expedition. Wellington declined to send any troops, 
but undertook to co-operate by sea; and the Morea was 
cleared of the Turks by 18,000 French under General 
Maison. 

After the Canning! to secession in May 1828, Lord Aber- 
deen succeeded Dudley at the Foreign Office. Stratford 
Canning had been British Ambassador with the Porte since 
1825, and entertained views about the independence of 
Greece which his new chief could not approve. He was 
therefore recalled in June 1829, and Aberdeen’s brother, 
the Hon. Robert Gordon, was sent out in his place. The 
Russian army under Dicbitsch, having encountered in the 
preceding year a stubborn resistance in advancing through 
the Danubian provinces, captured Varna and Silistria in the 
summer of 1829, and threatened Constantinople itself. 
Diebitsch’s troops were in the last stage of exhaustion. 
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weakened by disease and in difficulties about supplies ; but 
their commander maintained a bold front, and Gordon per- 
suaded the Porte to sue for peace. This brought about 
the treaty of Adrianople, whereby Russia acquired some 
territory in Asia Minor, including the Black Sea ports of 
Anapa and Poti, a Russian protectorate was established 
over Moldavia and Wallachia, the Dardanelles were thrown 
open to the commerce of all nations, and the Porte accepted 
the treaty of London and the delimitation of Greece as 
determined by the allied Powers. 

It was only in the settlement of the affairs of Greece 
that Great Britain’s voice was heard, and upon every detail 
it was ineffectual. Wellington, keeping within the four 
corners of the treaty of London, was unwilling that the 
Greeks should be restored to more than the Morea and the 
adjacent islands; and, oven so, the new nation was to be 
tributary to Turkey and debarred from independent relations 
with foreign governments. The representatives of Russia 
and France decided, and rightly decided, that it would be a 
dangerous mockery to establish a modern Greece which did 
not include Athens, Thebes, Marathon, Thermopylte — names 
indelibly associated with the story of the people and 
hallowed by their noblest literature. Overruled upon that 
point, Aberdeen would avert the risk of the new Power 
becoming too strong by dividing it into two states. No, 
again, from Russia and France; and Englishmen, most of 
whom were enthusiastic for Greek independence, had the 
mortification of seeing it conferred — free and entire — 
against the wishes and action of their own Government. 
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Strangely maladroit was the action of Ministers in refus- 
ing to make the Emancipation Act retrospective. Such a 
concession would have affected one individual 
only — Daniel O’Connell. To frame the measure 
Eimncipation, ^0 oblige him to go through a second 

election for county Clare seemed a petty retribu- 
tion upon one who had forced the hand of the Government. 
To Irishmen the measure came shorn of all semblance of 
grace, and O’Connell went back to his constituents in the 
radiance of a martyr. 

It had been one of the many anomalies of the constitu- 
tion that, although Roman Catholic peers and commoners 
could not sit in Parliament, there was nothing to prevent 
them returning members for the boroughs of which they were 
patrons. Thus, the Duke of Norfolk enjoyed the absolute 
disposal of several seats, and his first act after being ad- 
mitted to the House of Lords was to cause Mr. Hunt, one 
of the members for Horsham, to resign in favour of his son. 
Lord Surrey, who took the oaths of allegiance and abjura- 
tion on loth May 1829 — the first Roman Catholic member 
of the House of Commons since 1088. O’Connell pre- 
sented himself at the table to be sworn on the same day ; 
but to him the clerk presented the oath of supremacy in 
addition to the two others. O’Connell was ready to take 
the same oaths as Lord Suixey had done, but claimed relief 
under the Act from taking that of supremacy. The Speaker 
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ruled, subject to any interpretation which the House might 
put upon the Act, that any member elected before the 
passing of the Act, as Mr. O’Connell had been, must conform 
to the law as it stood at the time of his election. The 
question was thus referred to the House for decision, 
O’Connell being heard at the bar in support of his claim. 
No Attorney-General having been appointed in succession 
to Sir C. Wetherell, the Solicitor-General opposed O’Connell’s 
claim on behalf of the Government, and it was disallowed 
on a division by 190 votes to 116. Supposing the letter 
of the law to be as the Solicitor-General declared, which 
was open to doubt, here was an occasion, if ever there 
was one, to be met by an act of indemnity for the only 
individual in a position to require it. Just as in 1800, so 
in 1829, the opportunity of acting magnanimously towards 
the Roman Catholics was thrown away, and the Govern- 
ment incurred a heavy penalty for the un- Disorder in 
generosity of their supporters. O'Connell went Ireland, 
back to Ireland a bitter demagogue. The 
Catholic Association had been dissolved, but its former 
committees met as “Aggregated Catholics,” and voted £5000 
from their accumulated funds for their hero’s election 
expenses. He told the Clare electors that they had been 
insulted in his person; they, who had won the battle of 
religious liberty, must relax no effort till they had wrested 
political freedom from their oppressors and repealed the 
Union. The election went quietly enough, for no candidate 
put in an appearance against O’Connell ; but his speeches 
set Ireland in a flame; Orangemen and Catholics fought 
battles in which many men lost their lives, ten being 
slain in a single encounter at Armagh.^ A meeting 
of seventy magistrates at Thurles drew up a memorial 
to the Government, setting forth the impossibility of 
obtaining any evidence against murderers, and praying 
for extraordinary legislation to enable them to deal with 
disorder.® 

^ The Annual Eegister rather lost its equilibrium in describing these frays. 
In Fermanagh, it states, a body of 800 Catholics attacked a Protestant party, 
killed one man on the spot, and wounded seven others mortally, three of 
whom afterwards died” [Ann, Iteg., 1829, p. 130). 

^ iinnua^ Register (Chronicle), 156. 
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Such were the first disappointing results of legislation 
intended to be conciliatory. Undoubtedly the torch that 
fired the train was the exclusion of O’Connell from Poi- 
liament upon a point of legal pedantry — ^ill-udviscd, un- 
generous as we pronounce it now, with retrospective sagacity. 
Lord Eldon’s most mournful anticipations seemed to bo in 
a fair way of fulfilment. 

Unhappily, the trouble was not confined to Ireland. 
The textile industries in Great Britain, silk- weaving especially, 
were in a very depressed state. The autumn of 
1829 was dismal and wet, tho harvest prospects 
deplorable ; ^ landowners and farmers were cut- 
ting down expenditure; silk being one of the 
most obvious of luxuries, wages in that industry, as well 
as in others, fell to starvation point ; many thousands of 
artisans were thrown out of work altogether, and the 
shopkeepers in poor districts, besides losing their customers, 
were " beggared by tho rates.” * The hand-loom weavers 
blamed machinery- for their troubles, and took to the old 
Luddite game of smashing it up ; manufacturers and 
machine-weavers traced their misfortunes to Huskisson’s 
remission of tho duty on silk in 1824, and called on tho 
Government to restore the old prohibitive tariff. Huskisson 
and his friends being out of office, nobody suspected 
Wellington’s cabinet of any affection for free trade. Great 
was the surprise and disgust, therefore, when Vesey 
Fitzgerald, President of the Board of Trade, resisted Mr. 
Tyler’s motion for a committee to inquire into tho state 
of the silk trade, remarking guilelessly that it “ pointed at 
a return to the prohibitory system, which the Government 


' Eldon relates one instance in which one of his speeches in the House of 
Lords was interpreted more literally than he intended. Lady Goderich, 
deploring the ruin of the harvest by incessant rain, was answered by her 
maid: “Why, my lady, you know that Lord Eldon said if ‘the Bill’ 
passed, the sun of Great Britain was set for ever I ” (Twiss, ii. 241.) 

** Greville, ii. 161. In 1824—26 there were 17,000 looms employed in 
Spitalfields ; in 1829 there were only 9000, the average wages having fallen 
from 17s. a week to 9s. In Congleton 26 mills had been closed and the 
average wages had fallen from 128. 8d. to 4s. 7d. In Dublin the silk manu- 
facture gave employment to 4390 hands in 1824, in 1828 to only 582. 
Similar returns came from Paisley, Macclesfield, Taunton, and Coventry. 
(Annual EegUur^ 1829, p. 116.) 
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were determined not to restore.”^ On the contrary, he 
intended to reduce the duty on raw silk, an announce* 
ment which was followed by serious riots and destruction 
of property and machinery in many industrial centres. 

Still, the country party, grievously as their allegiance 
had been shaken by the Emancipation Act, clung to the 
hope that some fiscal measures might be adopted to pre- 
serve native industries from the growing foreign competition. 
There was cold comfort for them in the King’s speech at 
the opening of Parliament on 4th February 1830. “It 
would bo most gratifying to the paternal feelings of his 
Majesty to bo enabled to propose measures calculated to 
relieve the difficulties of any portion of his subjects ” — but 
“ you will concur with him in assigning due weight to the 
effect of unfavourable seasons, and to the operation of other 
causes which are beyond the reach of legislative control 
or remedy.” No help from that quarter, it seems : why, 
murmured the Tories, should we exert ourselves to keep 
these people in oflSee ? And so little did they exert them- 
selves that twice before 6 th April Ministers suffered defeat 
on important questions in the House of Commons. 

The first reverse took place on the old question of 
sinecures and superfluous offices, Avhereof some still re- 
mained, despite the purge that had been applied in 1818. 
Retrenchment was the order of the day ; the army and 
navy estimates were each cut doAvn by half a million, not- 
withstanding that Wellington had repeatedly warned his 
colleagues of the dangerously weak state of the national 
defences.® Among the civil offices doomed was that of 
Commissioner of the Navy, held by Mr. Dundas, son 
of the second Lord Melville, and that of Commissioner of 
tho Victualling Department, held by Mr. Bathurst, Lord 
Bathurst’s son. In accordance with the Treasury rule on 
abolition of office, it was proposed to award these gentlemen 
pensions of £500 and £400 a year respectively. Now 
Lord Bathurst, besides being President of the Council, also 
drew a salary of nearly £4000 a year as Teller of the 

^ Hansardy xzi. 744. 

^ See eepecially his memorandum to Lord Goderich in 1827 (CivU 
Despatches^ iv. 106). 
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Exchequer; and Lord Melville, besides having been First 
Lord of the Admiralty for fifteen years, also reeeived nearly 
£3000 a year as Keeper of the Privy Seal in Scotland. 
Neither of these subsidiary offices entailed any serious 
duties, yet it was not proposed to abolish them. Men could 
not forget the Admiralty scandals with which the first Lord 
Melville had been connected so disastrously to himself ; the 
House of Commons, responding to the protest of Sir R. Heron 
against “ these gentlemen, gorged with public money, re- 
quiring for their families, or even condescending to accept, 
such miserable pensions, and that, too, in a time of public 
distress,” refused, by 139 to 121, to vote the money. 

The Government met with their second defeat on 
Mr. Robert Grant's motion for leave to introduce a Bill 
removing the disabilities of the Jews, which was carried 
against Ministers by a majority of eighteen. They continued 
in office, partly owing to the precarious support which they 
received from the Opposition, partly, and chiefly, because of 
the continued disorganisation of that Opposition. The time 
of the Liberals was not yet, but it was not far ofiF. Their 
leader, Mr. Tierney, died suddenly,^ and Lord 
Rotert'rier. Althorp Undertook the difficult task of holding 
Jan. together the “ Men of the Mountain ” and the 
“ Malignants.” The Parliament, not yet four 
years old, was nearing its end. George IV. still wanted 
two years of threescore and ten ; it was only his constitution, 
originally of extraordinary vigour, that had carried him 
through a ruinous mode of life and counteracting prophy- 
lactics of appalling severity. He now lay a physical wreck 
at Windsor, unable even to scrawl his signature upon papers 
submitted to him by his Ministers. Parliament passed an 
Act authorising the sign-manual to be affixed by stamp. 
Unhappy king ! still more unhappy country, whose kingship 
had sunk into such ignoble keeping ! Daily, during that 
last illness, the Dean of Windsor road morning service in 
the dying man’s bedroom, the King insisting upon his privi- 
lege, as head of the Church of England, of pronoimcing the 
benediction upon the little company assembled. The locket 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, his first love, was round his neck ; Lady 

^ The coroneT’s inquest is reported in Ann. Reg, (Chronicle), p. 13. 
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Conyngham, last of many mistresses, was beside his bed. 
The King, in his deadly weakness, had promised to make a 
will in Lady Conyngham’s favour; the faithful 
creature took care that pen and ink should always 
bo at his bedside; but the Duke of Wellington 
took equal care that these should not be ap- 
plied to that purpose, and that will never was drawn. ^ 
The end came on 26th June. George IV., of all his 
d3masty the monarch of whom it is most charitable to speak 
least, passed beyond the sight of men ; one is tempted to 
wish that he could have passed from their memory also. 
We of a later generation, who have never learnt to dissociate 
loyalty from personal esteem and affection for the sovereign, 
may ill realise the measure in which the burden of Ministers 
was increased by the character and habits of George IV. ; 
and that at a time when the people of every nation had 
boon roused to a sense of their own power and rights. 

Although Wellington had prevailed to bend King George 
to his will, it was by no means certain that he would 
find his successor equally pliable. William, 

Duke of Clarence, was the third son of George 
III., and was in his sixty-sixth year when he 
succeeded to the throne. An easy-going, good- 
tempered prince, he had won favour with a considerable 
section of the public by his unceremonious affability ; though 
he had given some concern to others by his eccentricity 
and disregard of etiquette.^ In domestic morals he was no 
better than his brothers, having four sons and five daughters 
by the actress Mrs. Jordan ; but as he was exceedingly 
and uniformly kind to his mistress and their offspring, his 
tolerant subjects shrugged charitable shoulders and let it 
pass.’ Like the other royal princes, William had set his 

^ Salisbury MSS, 

* A story went the rounds about this king to the effect that when, as 
Duke of Clarence, he met a brother admiral in Portsmouth, he slapped him 
on the shoulder, saying, *'HaI Admiral, they tell me you are the greatest 
rascal in Portsmouth,” *• I hope,” was the reply, “ that your Royal Highness 
has not come to take away my character ! ” 

* In the year after his accession William IV. bestowed one of his own 
titles, Earl of Munster, upon the eldest Fitzclarence, and conferred upon the 
other sons and daughters the rank of a marquess’s children. 
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house hastily in order when the succession was thrown 
open by the death of Princess Charlotte of Wales in 1817, 
and married, in 1818, Adelaide, daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg'Meiningen, by whom he had no children. On 
the whole, his accession was well received, his popularity 
being in some degree enhanced by contrast with public 
feeling towards the late sovereign. Moreover, King William 
was a sailor, having seen much active service — notably in 
Rodney’s fleet at Cape St. Vincent — and British hearts have 
ever a warm side to the Royal Navy. 

Wellington, however, had little reason to look for 
favour with the now King. Barely two years before, he 
had been compelled, as Prime Minister, to take the Duke 
of Clarence sharply to task for serious irregularity in dis- 
charging the office of Lord High Admiral, and to reprimand 
him in terms which led to his Royal Highness resigning 
the appointment.^ But King William displayed a royal 
magnanimity, consigning the past to oblivion and desiring 
his brother’s Ministers to continue in office. 

In the other ordeal which the Government had to face 
as preliminary to a new reign — a general election — they 
did not faro so well. Several Tory magnates showed their 
displeasure with Wellington and Peel — especially Peel — 
by returning Opposition members. Altogether, the Govern- 
ment returned from the countiy with the loss of about fifty 
seats. Catholic emancipation, its disappointing effect in 
pacifying Ireland, and the refusal of Ministers to revert 
to a strictly protective tariff, contributed largely to this 
result ; but more permanent forces were at work also. A 
hurricane was blowing on the Continent, which sent its 
tremors through the length and breadth of the United 
Kingdom. 

Towards the close of Louis XVIII.’s reign, his brother, 
the Comte d’Artois, heir to the throne, had acquired 

The French powcr, which ho usod to curtail the con- 

Rcvoiution of stitutional rights secured under the charter of 
July 1880 . 1814, and to restore the old Bourbon autocracy. 

King Louis died in 1824 ; d’Artois succeeded as Charles X., 
and his brief reign was an incessant raid upon popular 
^ Wellington’s Civil DespateheBt iv. 576-596. 
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right43. In 1829 he dismissed his ministiy because they 
would not accept his absolutist views, and appointed the 
Prince de Polignac to form another, which was presently 
in conflict with the elective Chamber. Blind to the lessons 
of his youth. King Charles attempted a (Cilat on 

25 th July, dismissing the Chamber, muzzling the press, 
and, by altering the system of election, securing absolute 
power to the Crown. Two days later broke out the 
Revolution of July j the regiments employed to quell it 
fraternised with the people, and on 2nd August Charles 
was forced to abdicate and seek shelter in England, that 
asylum fot outcasts of every race and grade.' A week 
later, Louis Philippe, son of Philippe ilSgalitd, was proclaimed 
king, not of France, but of the French; to rule, not by 
right divine, but by the will of the people, whose national 
flag henceforth should be, not the lily>spangled banner, but 
the tricolor. 

Those events had their beginning during the first week 
of the English elections. The successful revolt against 
autocracy in France, followed by the revolution of 25 th 
August in Brussels, roused the ardour of the reform party 
in Great Britain and quickened the rising tide against 
the Government. • For Wellington, it was well known, had 
been the principal agent in the restoration of the Bourbons ; 
not so well known were the restraint he had exerted upon 
the legitimists before the restoration,® and the control 
he had placed upon Louis XVIII. after that event.® 
Wellington was held accountable for Charles X.’s extrava- 
gant pretensions ; nay, it was said that Polignac had been 
appointed Minister at his express instance, and Liberal 
candidates bade the electors behold in Wellington the 
British Polignac — the implacable foe of popular aspirations. 

He who had been the people’s idol was about to become 


^ Where he died in 1836. 

^ Wellington's De8patehe9^ xi. 584. 

^ The stoxy runs that when Paris was occupied in 1815 by the allies, 
some of Napoleon’s generals who had become ultra>royalists resented the 
Duke’s moderation so much as to turn their backs upon him at Court. 
King Louis, observing it, offered some kind of apology for their rudeness. 
**0 sire,” replied the Duke, '*ils sont si accoutum^s k me tourner le dos, 
qu'ils n’en ont pas encore perdu Tbabitude.” 
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the object of their execration. Tet it were unjust to view 
this change as a fresh example of the proverbial fickleness 
of Demos, or as the ingratitude of a nation towards its 
greatest captain. Wellington, by force of circumstances, 
had transferred his energies from the camp and field of war 
to the Council Chamber and Legislature. He refused to 
believe in the depth and genuineness of the reform move- 
ment ; not until he had been driven from the field did he 
realise that, so far from its being a mere piece of party 
strategy, it was supported by the passionate resolve of tho 
mass of his fellow-countrymen. Pitt, we may be sure, would 
have read tho auspices aright, and have gone heartily into- 
tho work of broadening the base of authority; but to 
Wellington and Peel, democracy had no aspect but that 
of dread — dread, not only for tho privileges and possossiuns 
of a class, but honest, unselfish dread also for tho stability 
of tho Empire, the throne, and property in general.^ Collision 
between men holding such opinions and a nation which had 
made up its mind t.o govern itself was inevitable ; and the 
nation is not to be blamed for showing dislike to tho rulers 
who opposed its will. 

That will had been many years in the making ; the 
circumstances of 1830 hastened it to maturity. A move- 
ment took its rise in Birmingham early in the year for the 
repeal of the Act of 1819 establishing cash payments, a 
purely technical grievance which the general body of the 
people could very little understand. But tho meetings 
held for this object brought into relief the far more Intel- 

^ Even such a liberal thinker as Huskisson protested against a measure 
founded upon the principle of a general revision, reconstruction, and 
remodelling of our present constitution. . . . While 1 have a seat in thia 
House 1 shall give it my most decided opposition. If such an extensive 
reform were elFected, we might go on for two or three sessions in good and 
easy times, and such a reformed Parliament might adapt itself to our mode 
of government, or the ordinary concerns of the country ; but if such an 
extensive change were effected in the constitution of Parliament, sure I am, 
whenever an occasion shall arise of great popular excitement or reaction, 
the consequence will be a total subversion of our constitution, followed by 
anarchy and confusion, and terminating either in the tyranny of a fierce 
democracy, or a military despotism. . . . Taking it as a whole ... 1 am 
opposed to any material change in our present system.” (Speech on Lord 
John Russell’s motion for the enfranchisement of Leeds, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, 23rd February 1830. ) 
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ligible grievance that Birmingham, like Manchester. Leeds, 
and Sheffield, had no representative in Parliament. It 
was not difficult for a few ardent reformers to organise the 
movement into the Birmingham Political Union, with aims 
far heyond mere questions of the currency. Under the 
leadership of Thomas Attwood, this hody soon attained 
such dimensions as led Huskisson to warn the House of 
Commons that it differed in no respect, except in object, 
from the Catholic Association which they had deemed it 
necessary to suppress.^ The Birmingham Union became a 
powerful organisation to force on parliamentary reform. 
Similar associations were formed in other populous centres ; 
the distress prevailing in the agricultural districts made it 
easy for agitators to obtain a hearing there, although the 
discontent of farm labourers manifested itself chiefly in the 
crude form of burning stackyards and smashing machinery. 

Wellington, though fatally misreading the signs of the 
times, was under no illusion as to the effect of the elections 
in weakening his administration. Even before the dis- 
solution, on 30 th June, he had told Peel that ho earnestly 
wished to take the opportunity of the King’s death to 
retire, and that although he himself could not sit again in 
a Cabinet with Huskisson, Palmerston, and C. Grant, he 
would support heartily any Government which Peel might 
form.^ Peel managed to overrule the Duke’s objection to 
serve with the Canningites; overtures were opened with 
Palmerston in July; but Palmerston would not come in 
without Lord Grey and the Whigs, demanding “a con- 
siderable change both of measures and men.” ’ This 
meant the reform of Parliament, upon which Peel was as 
inflexible as Wellington. Then came the general election. 
Before the result of that was fully known, Huskisson was 
no more. The Manchester and Liverpool Rail- opening of 
way, feeble forerunner of that stupendous system 
which was about to revolutionise the world, was way. isth 
to be opened by the Duke of Wellington on 15 th 
September. Huskisson, as member for Liverpool, attended 
the ceremony, and left his train at Parkside Bridge in 

^ Han 9 ard 9 xxii. 347. ‘ Wellington’s Civil Desjpatchei^ vii. 108. 

^ Salisbury MSS., 1832. 
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order to pay his respects to the Prime Minister, with 
whom he had held no intercourse since their quarrel. The 
two gentlemen were in the act of shaking hands, when 
the locomotive Rocket approached upon another line of 
rails. Huskisson got confused, fell under the engine, and 
received injuries of which he died that night. 

When the returns of the new Parliament were com- 
plete it was clear that the Ministry could not carry on 
without some rearrangement of partiea Poor Huskisson, 
Wellington’s chief bugbear, was gone; the Canningites, 
never imagining that the two Ministers who had swallowed 
the camel of Catholic Emancipation would strain at the 
gnat of a moderate measure of reform, were the first to 
reopen negotiations. Mr. Littleton ^ came to the Duke’s 
confidential friend, Arbuthnot, on the subject, and Arbuthnot 
wrote to Peel on 1st November: — 

“ Upon the subject of Parliamentary Reform the whole diffi- 
culty would turn. He (Mr. Littleton) could hardly suppose that 
the Duke of Wellington was not aware that the general sense of 
the country was now in favour of a moderate Reform. . . . He 
had been commissioned by Lady Stafford to say to the Duke of 
Wellington that unless a moderate Parliamentary Reform was 
intended by the Government, Lord Stafford and all belonging to 
him must go into opposition.”® 

The Angel of Peace was beckoning Ministers along an 
easy road to a settlement ; they mistook him for the Spirit 
of Anarchy luring them to revolution. No trace remains 
of written reply to Littleton’s friendly overture. The 
answer was blurted across the table of the House of Lords 
next day by the Prime Minister, in reply to Lord Grey’s 
complaint that there was no reference to reform in the 
King’s speech : — 

“ I do not hesitate to declare unequivocally what my senti- 
Wellington de- I fuhy convinced that the country 

dares against already possesses a legislature which answers all the 
Reform, 2nd purposes of good legislation. ... I am not only not 

® ■ prepared to bring in any measure of the description 
alluded to by the noble lord, but I will at once declare that, as far 


’ Created Lord Hatherton in 1835. Not to be confused with the family 
of Lyttelton, Viscount Cobham. 

Peel LeUere, ii. 163. 
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as I am concerned, as long as I hold any station in the Govern- 
ment of the country, I shall always feel it my duty to resist 
such measures when proposed by others.” 

” I have not said too much, have I ? ” said the Duke to 
Lord Aberdeen as he sat down. 

“ You’ll hear of it ! ” was the prophetic reply. 

It was the first low roar of thunder, heralding the 
coming tempest. Prudent citizens began to take measures 
for their security. The three-per-cents., which at the 
beginning of the year stood at the fine price of 94^, but 
bad declined to 84 in sympathy with political convulsion 
in France and Belgium, now dropped to 80. Wellington, 
Lyndhurst, and Peel, still incredulous of the breadth and 
depth of the popular current, perceived that they must 
prepare to deal with mob violence. The Prime Minister 
Avas the last man to be driven from his purpose by 
intimidation, but the person of the Sovereign must not 
be exposed to insult. The King and Queen were to dine 
at the annual banquet in the Guildhall on 9th November, 
and the Radicals Avere to make it the occasion for a 
formidable demonstration. Thousands of handbills of san- 
guinary sentiment were distributed broadcast, calling upon 
the citizens to assemble vdth arms on the route. Sir 
Robert Feel’s Act had established a metropolitan police 
force in the preceding year ; these “ Peelers ” or “ Bobbies,” 
as they were dubbed oponymously, had already proved 
themselves too useful and effective not to have incurred 
the hatred of the roughs: it was feared that Royal visit 
their mere presence in the streets might be the to the city 
occasion of bloodshed. On the 7th — only tAvo 7th Nov. ’ 
days before the banquet — the Lord Mayor-elect 
Avrote to the Prime Minister advising him that their 
Majesties should not move Avithout a strong escort. 
Wellington laid the letter before the cabinet; were the 
street scenes of Paris and Brussels a few weeks before to 
be re-enacted in the Strand and Cheapside ? Better avoid 
risk of a disturbance, and postpone the royal visit to the 
City till quieter times. So Ministers decided, and filled 
up the cup of their unpopularity. Consols tumbled down 
to 77^. Loyal folks Avho had been busy decorating their 
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houses now hastened to barricade them and lay in ammu- 
nition. Ministers, they thought, would never have taken 
such a grave step unless they had sure information that 
there was danger. 

After all, there was no riot. Some of the police were 
roughly handled by the mob ; but, on the whole, the day 
passed quietly. Then came the reaction. People did not 
pause to ask whether the absence of the King, the Queen, 
and the Ministers had averted the danger ; they simply felt 
that they had been needlessly disappointed of a gala day, 
and they vented their displeasure upon the Grovernment. 
For the first time in his life Wellington became the butt of 
ridicule. His brother. Lord Wellesley, declared that the 
postponement of the royal visit to the City was “ the 
boldest act of cowardice ” he had ever known, and people 
laughed at Ministers as the dupes of a timid Lord Mayor. 

This put the finishing stroke to the administration. 
Members had been strenuously whipped up for a full-dress 
Fall of Well- debate on Brougham’s Reform resolution, fixed 
ington.isth for 16th November. The House would not 
Nov. 1830. revenge. On the 15th the 

Government were left in a minority of 29 — 204 to 233 — 
on Sir Henry Parnell’s motion to reduce the new Civil List. 
Radicals, Canningites, and Tories crowded the Opposition 
lobby ; even the Duke’s nephew, Wellesley Pole,^ went with 
them. Next day Ministers laid their resignation before 
the King. 

Thus ended Wellington’s first and last administration. 

“ If I had known in January 1828,” he wrote to Sir William 
Knighton, “ one tithe of what 1 do now, and of what I discovered 
in one month after I was in office, I should never have been the 
King’s Minister and should have avoided loads of misery. ... I 
believe there never was a man suffered so much and for so little 
purpose.” ® 

Much of this suffering was the result of the Duke’s 
long training as a soldier — “ a bad education,” observed 
.Sir Walter Scott, “ for a statesman in a free country.” * 

^ Succeeded as 4tb Earl of Mornington in 1845. 

^ Wellington’s Civil Despatches^ vi. 294. 

^ Scott*s Journal^ 8th Oct. 1826. 
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Wellington’s administration lasted two years and ten 
months. In that time he broke up his party twice. On 
Catholic Emancipation a split was necessary — inevitable; but 
his dismissal of Huskisson and the Canningites (for it was 
virtually dismissal) was a bad blunder, easy to avoid by the 
customary give-and-take of party management. Talking 
confidentially to Lady Salisbury, he made no secret of his 
sense of unfitness. “ One man wants one thing and one 
another; they agree to what I say in the morning, and 
then in the evening, up they start with some crotchet 
which deranges the whole plan. I have not been used to 
that in all the early part of my life. I have been accus- 
tomed to carry on things in quite a different manner. I 
assembled my officers and laid down my plan, and it was 
carried into effect without any more words.” ^ On terms 
such as these the life of no administration would bo worth 
a week’s purchase ; but in balancing the Duke’s account as 
a statesman, let it stand on the credit side that no man of 
less masterful character could have carried with him George 
IV. and Sir Robert Peel on the Roman Catholic question. 

The stormy years following the fall of the Wellington 
Ministry have a literature even more voluminous than that 
devoted to England’s share in the Napoleonic wars. Even 
as the very existence of our nation was staked in the 
Peninsular campaign, so the conflict of reform involved in 
its issue the fate and future of the chief institutions of the 
country. It requires but moderate acquaintance with the 
correspondence of public men at that period to prove the 
serious conviction entertained by the Tory party that it was 
only a question of how many years private property, the 
Church, the House of Lords, and the Monarchy itself would 
outlast the election of the House of Commons upon a 
liberal franchise. Many of the Reformers themselves con- 
sidered that a republican form of government would be the 
outcome of the change — undesirable, hazardous, but inevit- 
able. History contained no example of a democratic 
monarchy; the nearest approach to it was the existing 
constitution of England. With no period of our annals is 
the average Englishman bettor acquainted than with the 

* Salitbury MSS., 1836. 
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years 1831-32. Synthetic treatment will suffice for them 
here, so amply have contemporary memoirs and periodicals 
furnished details. 

The Eling laid his commands upon Lord Grey, who 
would fain have had Lord Althorp undertake the task of 
forming a Ministry. Grey's youth lay far behind 
^msaoibi. him; it was a changed world since he had 
championed the cause of Reform with the 
generous ardour of nino-and-twenty. His public 
career had been a remarkable one. Although it was forty- 
four years since he entered Parliament, and although he 
had been titular leader of the Whig party for seven-and- 
twenty of those years, he had held office only during the 
fourteen months of “ All tho Talents.” He was now sixty- 
six, and it entailed no small sacrifieo of elderly ease to 
buckle on the unaccustomed harness. But he obeyed tho 
summons, collecting round him a “ broad-bottom” Cabinet, 
which drew the Duke of Richmond, Goderich, Melbourne, 
Palmerston, and Charles Grant from the Canningite ranks, 
Lansdowne and Holland from the Whigs, Lord Durham 
and Sir James Graham from the Radicals, In the Minis- 
try, but outside the Cabinet, were two future Prime 
Ministers — Lord John Russell and Edward Stanley, after- 
wards 14th Earl of Derby — the “ Rupert of debate.” 
Brougham was a difficulty; nobody trusted him, yet no 
Whig Premier could afford to affront him — so terrible was 
the power of that tongue. He wanted to be Master of the 
Rolls, but neither the King nor Lord Grey would give him 
an independent office, which would leave him in the House 
of Commons, a perpetual menace to tho Ministry. So they 
muzzled him by making him Lord Chancellor, with the 
title of Lord Brougham and Vaux — Vatuc et jproEterea nihil, 
quoth the wags. 

Tho first act of the new Ministers cannot have been 
decided upon without some qualms of conscience. Tho 
very men who, time after time, had cried out 
Sres^a^inst agaiust the Torics for repressing disorder by 
1830 ^*’^^*^' force and special legislation, were compelled to 
adopt extraordinary measures for the same pur- 
pose. Those who had ridiculed the Duke of Wellington’s 
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solicitude for the safety of the Sovereign in the month of 
November, made acknowledgment of the extent of the 
danger in December by the appointment of a special 
commission to try rioters in the southern agricultural 
counties. The commissioners opened proceedings at Win- 
chester on 18th December by trying no fewer than 270 
prisoners, of whom fourteen were sentenced to death.* 
Before they finished their tour one thousand persons had 
stood their trial before them. An ironical fate decreed 
that during the year 1831, hailed as the first in the era 
of liberty, 1601 persons should have been condemned to 
hanging in England. As if to make the irony more 
complete, just as the Tory Government had undertaken 
the prosecution of Watson and Thistlewood for inciting 
the Spa Fields rioters in 1817, and failed to obtain a 
conviction, so now the Liberal Government caused Cobbett 
and Carlile to be arraigned as chief instigators to riot and 
crime. Carlile was convicted, ordered to pay a fine of 
£2000 and to be imprisoned for two years ; but in Cobbett’s 
case the jury, being unable to agree on a verdict, were 
discharged. The writer who reproaches Lord Liverpool’s 
Government for not disregarding “ the foolish clamour of 
a few mischief-makers,” and who declares that “ the 
circumstances of the country in 1817 afforded no excuse 
for arbitrary measures,” ® has no rebuke for Lord Grey’s 
Government when, under similar circumstances, it had 
recourse to precisely similar measures. “ The labouring 
classes,” we are informed, “aroused to a consciousness of 
their folly by these proceedings [of the Special Commission] 
gradually abstained from outrages which they found them- 
selves unable to commit with impunity.” ® “ Folly ” and 

“arbitrary measures,” then, are the terms applicable to 
the attempt of Tory Ministers to cope with disorder; 
but “ folly ” and “ outrage ” best describe the conduct 
of the labouring classes when they give trouble to good 
Liberals. 

Advocating a measure while in Opposition and framing 

^ Awnual Register^ 1830, p. 201. Under the law as it then stood, arson was 
a capital offence. 

^ Walpole’s England^ i. 432. 

VOL. I. 
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it when in ofi&ce are two very different things, and Grey 
soon found that every member of his Cabinet was wedded 
to a different scheme of parliamentary reform. He got 
them to agree to the appointment of a small committee 
who should work out a digestible measure. Lord John 
Russell, Lord Duncannon, members of tho Cabinet, Sir 
J. Graham and Lord Durham, undertook the task; and a 
Bill founded upon their recommendations was introduced 
on 21st March by Russell, brother of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, a typical boroughmonger. It proposed to release 167 
seats by disfranchising 60 boroughs of less than 2000 
inhabitants, returning 119 members ; by taking one member 
from every borough with less than 4000 inhabitants which 
returned two members ; and two members from Weymouth, 
which was represented in Parliament by four legislators. 
Forty-four of these seats were to go to great towns hitherto 
unrepresented, five more to Scotland, five to Ireland, one to 
Wales, and 55 to the English counties. The county fran- 
chise was to be given to £50 leaseholders and £10 free- 
holders, and the borough franchise was fixed at £10. Tory 
members, whose votes had turned out their own Govern- 
ment, listened with lengthening faces to tho noble lord as 
he expounded the sweeping provisions of his Bill. When 
he read out tho long list of boroughs to be extinguished 
the consternation Ava.s not confined to one side of the House, 
for there were as many rotten boroughs in Whig pockets as 
in Tory. No reform, this : ’tis revolution ! But out of 
doors enthusiasm for the Bill mounted very high. 

The House of Commons, ready, on the whole, for 

moderate reform, allowed Lord John’s Bill a first reading 

The First without a division, after seven nights’ debate. 

Reform Bill, This was on 1st March : three weeks later, 
1831 • • 

notwithstanding tumultuous approval of the 

measure in the country, the second reading was carried 

only by a single vote in a very full House — 302 to 301. 

Done with that 1 chuckled the Tories, though the longer 

heads among them had misgivings. The Bill was slain on 

19 th April upon General Gascoyne’s resolution on going 

into Committee. This precipitated matters. The King 

consented to Grey’s request for a dissolution ; but first the 
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necessary supply must he voted, and this the Opposition 
refused, carrying a motion for adjournment by a majority 
of 22. Parliament therefore was prorogued on 22nd April 
by the King in person; had it been done by commission, 
as would have been expedient in respect of his Majesty’s 
indifferent health, nothing could have stopped an awkward 
motion by Lord Whamcliffe, praying the King not to 
dissolve the Parliament. Lord Whamcliffe was on his 
legs endeavouring to get a hearing amid tumult such as 
has seldom been witnessed in the Upper Chamber, when 
King William came to the door, half-inclined to turn back, 
so great was the din. It was hushed at his entrance, and 
the royal speech announced the prorogation with a view to 
dissolution, “ for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of 
my people.” 

The reply from the people had no tinge of ambiguity. 
That was manifest before a single vote was cast at the polls. 
Demos beheld in the dissolution the hammer that should 
strike off his fetters, and decreed that all men should mani- 
fest rejoicing. Those who would not do so — who would 
not illuminate their houses on 27th April — should have 
their windows smashed. None less likely than Wellington 
to obey this bidding; sure enough, Apsley House showed 
never a glimmer that night. A few of the new police 
were on duty there, all too few to control the triumphant 
mob, and stones began to crash through the windows. But 
the mob was English, therefore not unkindly. When the 
rioters heard that the Duchess of Wellington had died on 
the 25 th and that her body lay within the dark pile, they 
held their hands, and moved off to vent their feelings upon 
Lord Londonderry’s casements in Park Lane. 

In the provinces, feeling ran at least as high as in 
London, and the disorders usual at elections conducted at 
hustings and by open voting were greatly aggravated. The 
populace were in deadly earnest. In most constituencies, 
especially in Scotland, it required no small measure of 
physical courage to carry an anti-Reform candidate through 
the ordeal. 

The new Parliament was opened by the King on 21st 
June. Three days later Lord John Russell introduced a 
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Reform Bill practically identical with that which had been 
lost. The former measure had passed a second reading by 
The Second of One vote ; its successor was road a 

Reform Bill, secoud time, on 8th July, by 367 to 231 votes. 
June 1831. Committee stage occupied forty sittings; 

not till 21st September did the Bill leave the House of 
Commons. The second reading was fixed for 3rd October 
in the House of Lords. The Duke of Wellington was still 
paramount in that chamber ; he disbelieved in the genuine 
force behind the cry for Reform ; even had ho realised it, 
his was not a spirit to yield to intimidation. “ I am con- 
vinced,” he wrote to Mr. Gleig, “ that any Reform of Parlia- 
ment upon the principle of this Bill will destroy this great 
country. No evil can arise from the rejection of the Bill 
at all equal to that which ivill arise from carrying it.” 
Therefore he decreed its rejection ; and rejected it was, at 
6 A.M. on 8th October, by 199 votes to 158. 

Rioting broke out immediately in various places in the 
country, restrained by the firmness of the magistrates and 
the presence of troops in most places, but triumphant 
during three days in Bristol, where the mob burnt the 
Mansion House and Bishop’s Palace, wrecking and plundcr- 
ing a great deal of private property. At Nottingham the 
ancient castle, residence of the Duke of Newcastle, was gutted 
by fire ; a silk mill was burnt down, but further mischief 
was averted by the arrival of cavalry. In many places 
peers who had voted against the Bill had to ride for their 
lives ; but, on the whole, the winter passed with fewer 
calamities than might have occurred in a less stable 
community. 

If the masses were in earnest about Reform, so were 


Ministers. Parliament, prorogued on 20th October, re- 
The Third assembled on 6 th December. On the 12 th Lord 
Reform Bill, John Russell brought in his Third Reform Bill, 
differing slightly from its predecessors in the 
precise boroughs to be disfranchised. Fifty-six boroughs, 
returning 111 members, were wholly doomed ; each of 
thirty others was to lose one of its representatives. But 
the total number of 658, which it had been proposed in 
the former Bills to reduce, was left intact. 
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The Commons having passed the second reading by a 
majority of two to one. Parliament adjourned for Christmas, 
and mot again for stern business on 17 th January. The 
Commons sent up the Bill to the Lords on 26 th March, all 
the omens being unfavourable. The Iron Duke still ruled 
his peers, and remained obdurate. “ If we take the Bill, or 
even give improvements of it, you may rely upon it that 
neither Lord Grey nor any nobleman of his order, nor any 
gentleman of his caste, will govern the country six weeks 
after the reformed Parliament will meet, and that the race 
of English gentlemen will not last long afterwards. That 
is my sincere opinion.” ^ 

It was well that among the Tory peers were some with 
truer perception of the real nature of the crisis. The Lords 
WharncliflFe and Harrowby had received, and responded to, 
overtures from Lord Grey for a compromise; they repre- 
sented others — some timely sagacious, some fearful of the 
consequences of further resistance, some apprehensive lest 
their degree should bo brought into contempt by the 
creation of a number of new peers. “ The Waverers,” they 
were dubbed by robust Tories, and they sufficed to give 
Ministers a majority of nine on the second reading — margin 
all too narrow to furnish the driving power necessary for the 
committee stage. That was evident at once. Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s amendment, postponing the disfranchising clauses, 
left Ministers in a minority of thirty-five. Straightway 
Grey advised the King to create new peers to ensure a 
majority, a measure to which his Majesty had consented in 
the previous autumn. 

But if King William’s favour for the Bill had not 
cooled in the interval, his confidence in Grey had waned, 
owing to certain points in foreign policy. He 
declined his Minister’s advice, accepted his resig- ^wneTre- 
nation, and sent for Lord Lyndhurst to consult 
with. Lyndhurst advised the King to lay his 
commands upon one who should be willing to carry a 
moderate measure of Reform. Moderate it may not be, 
was the tenor of the King’s reply, for my honour is com- 


^ Wellington’s Civil Detpatches, viii. 110. 
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mitted to a full measure ; and off went Lyndhurst to try 
the Duke of Wellington. No help there, one should say, 
remembering the duke’s dictum a few months before — 
“ All reform is in my opinion bad and dangerous, and every 
reform would end by being Radical.”^ But Wellington 
was no fool. He recognised that some measure of reform 
could no longer bo averted ; better one framed by tender 
Tory hands than by the adversary. Moreover, “ the King's 
Government must be carried on.” Wellii^ton, there- 
fore, was willing; not so Peel, to whom Lyndhurst next 
applied. 

“I foresee,” wrote Peel to Croker, “that a Bill of Reform, 
including everything that is really important and really dangerous 
in the present Bill, must pass. For me in<iividually to take the 
conduct of such a Bill, to assume the responsibility of the conse- 
quences which I have predicted as the inevitable result of such a 
Bill, would be, in my opinion, personal degradation to myself. . . . 
I look beyond the exigency and peril of the present moment, and 1 
do believe that one of the greatast calamities that could befall the 
country would be the utter want of confidence in the declarations 
of public men which must follow the adoption of a Bill of Reform 
by me as a Minister of the Crown. It is not a repetition of the 
Catholic question. I was then in office. I had advised the con- 
cession as a Minister. I should now assume oflice for the purpose 
of carrying the measure to which, up to the last moment, I have 
been inveterately opposed.” ^ 

Undeterred by these searching arguments, the duke 
spent some days casting about for a possible leader of 
the House of Commons, which meanwhile had voted con- 
fidence in the old Ministry by a majority of eighty. The 
quest was hopeless — dangerously near a farce. On 15th 
May Wellington advised the King to recall Lord Grey, who 
declined to resume office Avithout “ sufficient security ” that 
the Bill should pass. Such security could only be had 
either through swamping the Tory majority by the crea- 
tion of new peers, or through that majority laying down 
their arms. 

Posterity has not accorded an exalted place to William I Y. 

^ Letter to Lord Salisbury, January 1831. Hatfield MSS, 

* Peel Letters^ ii. 205. 
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in the roll of British monarchs, but he had a fair 
measure of sagacity and knew his Wellington well. That 
knowledge he now employed to extricate the 
legislature from a dangerous impasse. He caused Lord^orey. 
his secretary to 'vrite a circular letter to the 
Tory peers acquainting them that the dilemma 
might be solved by a declaration in the House of Lords 
that a sufficient number of them would drop further 
opposition to the Bill.^ The King knew that Wellington 
would take this as a command, and so he did. “ Right 
about face, my lords ! Quick march ! ” was the word, 
obeyed by all but thirty or forty of the Duke’s forces,* and 
Lord Grey resumed the work of government. 

The remaining stages of the Reform Bill were swift 
and smooth.* It received the royal assent on 7th 
Juno. 

A tremendous crisis was over ; a new constitutional era 
had been inaugurated; radiant with promise, as many 
believed ; overcast, as others were convinced, with impene- 
trable gloom. The hope — the faith — of Reformers has 
been justified by the experience of two generations. Wealth 
and welfare has increased in the community, while the 
Empire has Avaxed in dignity and power. Yet some will 
still reflect that seventy-five years fill but a small space in 
the life of a nation, and that forces Avere released in 1832 
Avhereof the ultimate effect lies beyond living ken. Quo 
teiidis f is a question ever present to thoughtful minds, but 
the ansAver must remain on the knees of the gods until the 
time appointed. 

This much every man must admit, no matter hoAv 
fondly ho clings to the ancient form of governance, that 
Reform had not only become an imperious necessity, but 


^ Sir Spencer Walpole (vol. ii. p. 679) mentions this as a letter to the 
Duke of Wellington, but the circular is printed in the Annual RegUtery 1832, 
p. 187. 

* It was generally understood that, should this expedient fail, Lord Grey 
had extracted from the King a reluctant promise to create enough new peers 
to pass the Bill. 

^ On the third reading in the House of Lords the numbers in the division 
were ; Contents, 106 ; Not Content, 22. 
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it was an ethical obligation. No honest defence could be 
maintained for a dishonest system — a system which, pro- 
fessedly representative, had become flagrantly nominee. 
Whatsoever and how great soever may bo the risks under 
an elective system based upon bare majorities, it is at least 
free from the evil inseparable from a Sham. 


END OF VOL. I 
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at Erfurth, 109 ; the Holy Alliance, 
269 ; affairs of Spain, 274 ; of 
Turkey and Greece, 285 ; death, 
288 

Alexandria, battle of, 29 
“ All the Trents” ministry, 63 ; fall 
of, 81 ; and the slave trade, 185 
Althorp, Viscount (afterwards 3rd 
Earl Spencer), 64, 302; leader of 
Opposition, 326 
American war, 181, 183 
Amiens, treaty of, 17, 30 
Anglesey, Marquis of. Lord- Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 310 ; recalled, 312 
Anglo-Russian agreement, 289 
Armed Neutrality, the, 21 ; revived, 
and Prussia included, 22 
Assay e, battle of, 75 
Auerstadt, battle of, 70 
Austerlitz, battle of, 59 

Badajoz, siege of, 155-6 
Baltic expedition, the, 23 


Bank of England suspends cash pay- 
ment, 214 

Bellingham murders Perceval, 173 
Bill of Indemnity for Protestant Dis- 
senters, 13 

Bill of Pains and Penalties, 248-51 
Birmingham Political Union, 331 
Blanketeers, march of the, 206 
Blucher, Marshal, 190-5 
Brazil, and Portugal, 93 ; independ- 
ence declared, 283-5 
Brougham, Henry (afterwards Lord 
Brougham and Vaux), defends 
Queen Caroline, 232; Lord Chan- 
cellor, 33b 

Buenos Ayres, disaster of, 88 
Buonaparte. See Napoleon 
Burgos, siege, 158 ; retreat, 159 
Burrard, Sir Harry, General, 104 
Bury, Lady Charlotte, 238.. 

Busaco, battle of, 151 
Byron, Lord, 286 

Calabrian expeditions, 69, 137 
Calder, Sir Robert, 53 
Canning, George, and Irish Union, 6 ; 
resigns with Pitt, 13 ; in Opposition, 
35 ; Treasurer of Navy, 45 ; as an 
orator, 62 ; Foreign Secretary, 82 ; 
policy, 86-89, 90, 102—10 ; quarrel 
with Castlereagh, 108 ; intrigues 
and duel, 138—42 ; declines to join 
Perceval Cabinet, 141 ; Liverpool 
Cabinet, 176; resigns office, 251, 
265-6 ; Governor-General of India, 
266 ; Foreign Secretary, 266 ; for- 
eign policy, 266-93 ; jealousy of 
Duke of Wellington, 251 ; quarrel 
with the Duke, 294-7 ; First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 297 ; illness and 
death, 298-300 

Canning, Sir Stratford (afterwards 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliife), 
290, 320 

Cantillon, attempts to assassinate the 
Duke of Wellington, 212 
Cape Colony, cession to Dutch and 
reconquest, 34 
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Carbonari, the, 2G8 
Caroline of Branswick, Queen, 228 ; 
as Princess of Wales, 229-41 ; the 
“ Delicate Inquiry, 230 ; Second 
Inquiry, 233; Milan Commission, 
239-40 ; becomes Queen Consort, 
but name omitted from Prayer 
Book, 241 ; Bill of Fains and Penal- 
ties, 248 ; trial, 248 ; death and 
funeral, 251-2 

Cartwright, Dr. Edmund, inventor of 
power-loom, 201 

Cartwright, Major (“Father of Re- 
form’'), 217 

Castlercagh, Viscount (afterwards 
2nd Marquis of Londonderry), and 
Roman Catholic claims, 10-11, 264, 
294 ; resigns office with Pitt, 13 ; in 
Pitt’s last Cabinet, 44, 62; Secre- 
tary for War in Portland Adminis- 
tration, 82 ; foreign policy, 136 ; 
resignation, and duel with Canning, 
140 ; Foreign Secretary, 173 ; at- 
tends Congress of Vienna, 188 ; 
leader of House of Commons, the 
“Six Acts,” 221, 263; becomes 
Lord Londonderry, 262 ; suicide, 
262 ; foreign and domestic policy, 
263-76 

Cathcart, Lord, commands expedi- 
tion to Copenhagen, 87 
Catholic Association, 308, 323 
Catholic Emancipation, Bill carried, 
318 ; result of, 322. See also Roman 
Catholic 

Catholic Relief Bill, Castlcreagh’s, 
thrown out, 294 
Cato Street Conspiracy, 222 
Charles IV., King of Spain, 94 
Charles X., Comte d’Artois, 328 
Charlotte, Princess of Wales, 230, 
234 ; engagement to Prince of 
Orange, 235 ; marriage to Prince 
Leopold, and death, 239 
Charlotte, Queen, 233, 241 
Chatham, Earl of, 15, 33 ; commands 
expedition to Flushing, 137 
Cinque Ports, 31, 37, 45 
Cintra, Convention of, 106 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 150-1, 164-6 
Clare, Earl of, and Catholic Emanci- 
pation, 2 ; and the Union, 6 ; death, 
18 

Clarence (William), Duke of. See 
William IV. 

Clarke, Mrs., 121 
Coalition, third European, 56-7 
Cobbett, William, on savings banks, 
209 ; and the Riot Act, 337 
Cochrane, Thomas, Lord (afterwards 
10th Earl of Dundonald), 286 


Codrington, Admiral Sir Edward, 
290, 320 

Coercion Acts, 336 
Committee of Inquiry into agricul- 
tural depression, 259 
Confederacy of the Rhino, 70 ; dis- 
solution, 164 

Conference of Erfurth, 109 
Congress of Troppau and Lay bach, 
268 

Congress of Vienna, 188 ; meets at 
Verona, 272 

Convention between Great Britain 
and Northern Powers, 27 
Convention of Cintra, 106 

„ of Paris, 196, 198 
Conyngham, Marchioness of, 246, 260, 
327 

Copenhagen, battle of, 25 ; expedition 
to, 87 

Corn Laws, 216, 256, 298 
Cornwallis, Marquis, Lord-Lieu ..^jnant 
of Ireland, and the Union, 6-12 ; 
and Catholic Emancipation, 6, 12 ; 
resigns office with Pitt, 13 ; Gover- 
nor-General of India, and death, 
77-8 

Corrupt boroughs, 7, 216, 306 
Craig, Sir James, in Sicily, 69 
Crauford, Robert, General, 'at Buenos 
Ayres, 88 ; his Light Brigade, 116, 
134, 151 ; death, 155 
Croker, John Wilson, deputy Irish 
Secretary, 99 

Cucsla, Captain- General of Spani>h 
Forces, 101 ; and Wellington, 129 ; 
superseded, 135 

Dalkymple, Sir Hew, in Peninsular 
campaign, 103 et seq. 

Denmark, expedition to, 87 
Derby, 14th Earl of (the “ Rupert of 
Debate ”), 336 

Dissenters, disabilities of, 13, 304 
Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 283-5 
Douro, passage of the, 127 
Dudley, Viscount (later Earl of), in 
Duke of Wellington’s Ministry, 319 
Dunwich, 217 

East India Company, 71 
Egypt, expedition to, 29 
Eldon, Lord (afterwards Earl of). Lord 
Chancellor, 7, 43, 63. 81, 176, 219, 
245, 248, 281, 297, 303, 329 
Elliot, Under-Secretary, and Irish 
disabilities, 6 
Ely, Marquess of, 8 
Emancix)ation Bill, 315-8, 322 
EmancipationofCatholics. SeeRoman 
Emmett, Robert, 39 
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Erfarth, conference of, 109 
Escurial, affair of the, 94 
European coalition, third, 57 
Eylau, battle of, 70 

Ferdinand IV., King of the Two 
Sicilies, 267-8 

Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, as 
Prince of Asturias, 96-7 ; acces- 
sion to throne, 97 ; his policy, 266 ; 
revolution in Spain, 267; restora- 
tion of Bourbons, 277 ; summons 
conference to recover S. American 
colonies, 279 

Field tactics, French system, 100; 

Wellesley’s formation, 100 
Fitzgerald, Vesey, appointed to Board 
of Trade, 308, 324 
Fitzherbert, Mrs., 229 
Fitzwilliam, Earl, 43, 219, 246 
Flushing, expedition to, 137-8 
Fontainebleau, treaty of, 92 
Foster, John, Speaker of Irish House 
of Commons, opposes Union, 10 
Fox, Charles James, on Pitt’s resigna- 
tion, 13 ; on Peace of Amiens, 30 ; 
in Opposition, 33, 42 ; excluded 
from Pitt’s Cabinet, 43 ; in Opposi- 
tion, 45-8 ; Foreign Secretary in 
Grenville’s Cabinet, 63-6 ; death, 
66 ; as an orator, 67 ; political prin- 
ciples, 67 ; last public utterance, 
on the slave trade, 187 
Fox, George, and slave trade, 186 
Freire, Dorn Bernardim, Portuguese 
generalissimo, 104 
French invasion, menace of, 37, 46 
French Revolution of 1830, 328 
Friedland, battle of, 70 
Fuentes de Ohoro, battle of, 153 

George III. and Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, 12-17, 80, 81 ; in- 
sanity, 14, 17, 43, 168 ; death, 227 
George IV. as Prince of Wales, 64, 
67; as Regent, 168-226 ; accession, 
228 ; and Queen Caroline, 228 et uq. ; 
and Mrs. Fitzherbert, 229 ; visits 
Ireland, 253, Scotland, 265 ; last 
illness, 327 
Ghent, treaty of, 184 
Goderich (F. J. Robinson), Viscount, 
later Earl of Ripon, 298 ; First Lord 
of Treasury, 301 

Godoy, M. de (“ Principe de la Paz ”), 
94 

Grattan’s Parliament, 3-4 
Gravenitz, Countess, 247 
Great Britain, position in Europe, 
1801, 20; economic distress, 22; 
army in 1801, 20, 28 ; in 1809, 119 ; 
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corruption of public service, 123, 
144, 209, 210, 306, 326 ; prosperity 
in 1811, 167, in 1815, 198; econo- 
mic effects of peace, 1816, 200 ; 
revival of trade, 210 ; renewed de- 
pression, 214; agricultural depres- 
sion, 256; Committee of Inquiry, 
259 ; distress and disorder in 1829, 
324 

Greece offers protectorate to Great 
Britain, 288 ; independence de- 
clared, 319-21 

Greek War of Independence, 271, 
285 et teq.^ 319 

Grenville, Lord, resigns with Pitt, 
13 ; in Opposition, 41 ; refuses to 
join Pitt’s Cabinet, 43 ; “ All the 
Talents” Administration, 63-81; 
and the Regent, 169-75 ; on public 
meetings. 220 ; the “ Delicate In- 
quiry,” 231 ; retirement and death, 
261 

Grey, Charles (afterwards Viscount 
Howick, and later 2nd Earl Grey), 
and the Union, 6 ; declines to join 
Addington’s Ministry, 33 ; opposes 
Pitt’s foreign policy, 48-9; First 
Lord of the Admiralty in “Talents ” 
Cabinet, 64 ; goes to House of 
Lords, 64, 143, 211 ; Foreign Secre- 
tary, 80 ; and the Regent, 169-75 ; 
and Reform party, 33, 261, 336 ; in 
Opposition, 220-31, 261, 276; First 
Lord of Treasury, 336 ; resigns, 341 ; 
recalled, 343 

Habeas Corpus Act suspended, 
2C4-5; renewed, 211 
Hanover, expedition to, 59 
Hardwicke, Earl of, Lord- Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 18 

Hawkesbury, Lord. See Liverpool 
Herries, John Charles, Chancellor of 
Exchequer, 301; Master of the 
Mint, 303 

Hertford, Marchioness of, 1C9, 175 
Holkar of Indore, 73-8 
Holland, Lord, 80 

“Holy Alliance,” manifesto of the, 
269-71 ; interference with Spanish 
affairs, 274, 278 ; and Greece, 285 
Hope, Sir John (4th Earl of Hope- 
toun), 29 

Horner, Francis, death, 211 
“ Hundred Days,” the, 189 
Hunt, “Orator,” 203 
Huskisson, William, and the Tory 
party, 63 ; and the Corn Bill, 298 ; 
and the Goderich Cabinet, 302-3 ; 
resigns with Canningites, 307 ^ 
death, 331 
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Hutchinson, John Holy, Lord (2nd 
Earl of Donoughmore), commands 
in Egypt. 29 ; in Opposition, with 
Carlton House party, 146 ; and 
Queen Caroline. 240, 243 

IBBAHIM Pasha, 285, 291 et aeq. 
Income (property) tax, repealed, 31 ; 
re-instituted, 210 

India, British, government of, 71-9 
Ireland, penal laws, 1 ; policy of 
William Pitt, 1 et seq . ; condition in 
1783, 2 ; Roman Catholic Franchise 
Act of 1793, 3; rebellion of 1798, 
3 ; Protestant party in, 3 ; constitu- 
tion of Protestant Parliament, 4 ; 
legislative union with England, 
4, 5-9, 19 ; political corruption, 7 ; 
in 1803, 39; Emmett’s rising, 39; 
O’Connell and the Clare election, 
308, 322 ; disorder in 1829, 323 

Jena, battle of, 70 
Jews, disabilities of, 305, 326 
John VI., King of Portugal, 92, 93, 283 
Jordan, Mrs., 327 

Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain, 98, 
101, 154, 156, 160, 161 
Junot, Due d’Abrantds, 93, 104 et seq. 

King’s Friends, Administration of 
the, 17, 18, 33 

LansdownE, Marquis of, 64, 301 
Leopold, Prince (afterwards King of 
the Belgians), marriage, 239 
Lieven, Princesse de, 2i9 
Ligny, battle of, 192 
Liverpool, Earl of (as Lord Hawkes- 
bury), Foreign Secretary, 23, 32, 
48, 63, 82 ; Secretary for War in 
Perceval’s Ministry, 142 ; and Pen- 
insular campaign, 146 ; First Lord 
of the Treasury, 176 ; second 
administration, 227 ; and Queen 
Caroline, 240 ; coalition with Gren- 
villites, 261 ; last illness, 293; and 
Catholic Relief Bill, 294 
London, treaty of, 290, 319 
Loughborough, Lord, Lord Chan- 
cellor, 12 

Louis XVIII., 189, 196, 274, 328, 339 
Louis Philippe, 329 
Luddite riots, 201 
Luneville, Peace of, 21 
Lyndhurst, Lord, 341 

Mack, Gen., 58 
Madison, President, 184 
Maida, battle of, 69, 100 
** Malignants,” the, 326 


Malta, the question of, 22, 30, 32, 72 
Manchester Railway, opening of, 331 
Marhattit war, first, 73 ; second, 77 
Marlborough, comparison with Well- 
ington, 190 

Marmont, Marshal (Due de Raguse), 
58; commands army of Portugal, 
153-7 

Martincau, Harriet. 273 
Massdna, Marshal (Prince of Essling), 
commands army of Portugal, 148 ; 
recalled, 153 
Mehemet Ali, 285 

Melville, Henry Dundas, 1st Vis- 
count, 12; proceedings against, 
49 ; impeachment, 51 
Menou, Gen., 29 
Metternich, Count, 286 
Milan Commission, 239, 240 
Ministries : Pitt’s, 1-13 ; Addington’s, 
13-43; Pitt’s last, 44-62; Gren- 
ville’s, 63-81 ; Portland’s, 81 142; 
Perceval’s, 142-73; Liverpool’s 176- 
294 ; Canning’s, 294-300 ; Gode- 
rich’s, 301-2 ; Wellington’s, 302- 
336 ; Grey’s, 336-44 
Miranda, Gen., 97 
Missolonghi, siege of, 286 
Moira, Earl of, in “Talents” Ad- 
ministration, 64 ; asked to form 
Ministry, 175 
Monroe Doctrine, 280 
Monson, Col., 77 

Moore, Capt. Graham, captures 
Spanish treasure- ships, 48 
Moore, Sir John, 29, 45 ; expedition 
to Sweden, 90 ; to Portugal, 102 ; 
character and policy, 102, 111; 
Spanish campaign, 111-8 ; death 
at Corufia, 117 
Morningtou. iice Wellesley 
“ Mountain,” the, in Opposition, 141, 
144, 212, 231, 326 
Murat, Gen., in Spain, 96 et seq, 
Murray, Sir George, 91, 161 ; Secre- 
tary for War and Colonies, 308 
Murray, Sir John, 163 
„ Lady Augusta, 240 

Napoleon Bonaparte, and conquest 
of Europe, 20 et seq, ; treaty of 
Amiens, 30 ; elected First Consul, 
32; prepares to invade England, 
45 ; declared Emperor, 46 ; Austrian 
campaign, 58 ; Prussian campaign, 
70; revives Continental system, 
79 ; designs on Spanish monarchy, 
95 et Bcq.^ 181 ; abdication, 165 ; 
escape from Elba, 189; invades 
Belgium, 191 ; second abdication, 
195 ; captivity, 196 
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National debt, 199 
Navarino, battle of, 292 
Navigation Act, CromweU’s, 176 
Nelson, Horatio, Lord (ahcrwards 
Viscount), appointed vice-admiral, 
20 ; Baltic expedition, 23 ; battle 
of Copenhagen, 25 ; expedition to 
West Indies, 52 ; sails for Cadiz 
on Victory, 64 ; battle of Trafalgar, 
54 ; death, 55 
Ney, Marshal, 189, 191 
Nicholas 1., Tzar of Kiissia, 288 
Nivelle, battle of the, 164 
Non-Importation Act, 178 

O’Connell, Daniel, 309, 322; and 
the Clare election, 310 
“ Orator ” Hunt, 203, 210 
Orde, Thomas, Pitt’s first Irish Secre- 
tary, 3 

Orders in Council, re carrying trade, 
80; revoked, 176, 181, 186 
Old Sarum, 217 

Pakenham, Gen., 185 
Palmerston, Viscount, 64, 297, 301, 
308, 331 

Paris, Convention of, 196, 198 
Parker, Sir Hyde, Admiral, commands 
Baltic expedition, 23 
Parliamentary Reform, agitation for, 
217, 306; Peel on, 225, 261, 332, 
335 et 9cq, 

Paul II., and Napoleon, 20; assassi- 
nation, 27 
Pauli, James, 79 

Peel, Robert (afterwards Sir Robert), 
on Parliamentary Reform, 225 ; de- 
clines India Board, 260 ; accepts 
Home Oflicc, 261 ; Tory policy, 281 ; 
leader of House of Commons, 303 ; 
and Roman Catholic claims, 310 ; 
co-operates with Wellington, 313; 
and democracy, 330 ; institutes 
police force, 333 
“ Peelers ” (“ Bobbies ”), 333 
Penal Laws in Ireland, 1 
Peninsular War, outbreak of, 91 ; 
treaty of Fontainebleau, 92, 96; 
the French invade Portugal, 91 ; 
flight of Portuguese Court to Brazil, 
93 ; Napoleon’s design on Spanish 
monarchy, 95 ; Spanish rising, 97 ; 
Sir Arthur Wellesley commands 
first Peninsular expedition, 98 ; 
battle of Rio Seco, 101 ; Spanish 
successes and flight of Joseph Bona- 
parte, 101 ; arrival of General 
Spencer and Sir J. Moore, 101-2 ; 
of Sir H. Dalrymple and Sir H. 
Burrard, 103, 104; Wellesley’s 


operations in Portugal, 104 ; battle 
of Roli^a, 104 ; of Vimeiro, 105 ; 
Convention of Cintra, 106 ; Moore’s 
campaign, 111 ; arrival of Napo- 
leon, 113 ; capture of Madrid and 
retreat of Moore, 116 ; battle of 
Coruha and death of Moore, 116-7 ; 
treaty between Great Britain and 
Spain, 117 ; second expedition to 
Peninsula, 123 ; Wellington in com- 
mand, 125 ; Talavera campaign, 
126 ; passage of Douro, 127 ; ex- 
pulsion of French from Portugal, 
128 ; British army enters Spain, 
129; battle of Talavera, 132; Well- 
ington retreats on Badajos, 135 ; 
arrival of Massena, 148 ; Wellington 
retires on Torres Vedras, fall of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 150 ; third French 
invasion of Portugal, and battle 
of Busaco, 151 ; French evacuate 
Portugal, 153 ; battle of Fuentes 
de Ohoro, 153 ; battle of Albuera, 
153 ; second abdication of King 
Joseph, 154 ; storm of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, 155, of Badajos, 156 ; battle 
of Salamanca, 157 ; allies enter 
Madrid, 158 ; retreat from Burgos, 
159 ; Vittoria campaign, 160 ; V)attlc 
of Vittoria, and rout of French 
army, 161-2; Soult resumes the 
offensive, 163 ; Murray’s disaster, 
163 ; Wellington invades France, 
164 ; battle of the Nivelle, 164, of 
Toulouse, 165 ; abduction of Napo- 
leon, 165 

Peninsular army broken up, 182 
Perceval, Spencer, Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer and leader of House of 
Commons, 82, 122 ; First Lord of 
Treasury and Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, 142 ; retained by the 
Regent, 170 ; assassination,* 173 ; 
character, 173-4 ; defence of Queen 
Caroline, 231 
Ferponcher, Gen. de, 191 
Peterloo Riots, 218, 263 
Petty, Lord Henry. See Lansdowne 
Pitt, William, Prime Minister, 1 ; 
Irish policy, 1 et seq. ; views on 
Catholic Emancipation, and the 
Union, 2 ; resigns, 13-15 ; and Ad- 
dington’s Ministry, 13 ; and the 
king's insanity, 14 ; abandons the 
Catholics, 15 ; in retirement, 31 ; 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, 31, 
37, 45 ; his conduct debated on, 31 ; 
relations to Tierney, and duel, 35, 
212; alienation from Addington, 
35, 41 ; proposes joint Cabinet, 43 ; 
First Lord of the Treasury, 44 ; 
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reconciliation with Addington, and 
seoond rupture, 49; proceedings 
against Lord Melville, 49 ; last 
public utterance, 55-6 ; third 
European coalition, 56 ; death, 
69 ; character of administration, 
60-2 ; and the Navigation Act, 
177 ; Orders in Council, 178 ; the 
slave trade, 186 
Police force instituted, 333 
Polignac, Prince de, 279, 329 
Political corruption, 7, 216, 306 
Ponsonby, George, leader of Opposi- 
tion, 143-4, 211 ; death, 211 
Portland, 3rd Duke of. First Lord 
of the Treasury, 81, 83 
Portugal, in 1807, 91 : invasion by 
France, 93 ; Court escapes to Brazil, 
93 ; French expelled, 128 ; third 
French invasion, 151 ; evacuated, 
153 ; revolution, 267 ; second re- 
volution and loss of Brazil, 283 
Presburg, Peace of, 69 
Property tax. See Income 
Protestant Parliament of Ireland, 
3-4 ; and the Union, 5 
Public meetings, right of, 219 
Public service, corruption, 123, 144 

Quakers and the slave trade, 186 
Quatre-Bras, battle of, 192 

Radical Press, prosecution of, 207 
Redesdale, Lord (JSir John Mitford), 
Irish Chancellor, 18, 39 
Reform Act of 1832, 9 
Reform, agitation for Parliamentary, 
217, 306, 332, 335 et seq. 

Reform Bill of 1785, Pitt’s, 7 ; Lord 
John Russell’s first Bill, 338; second 
and third Bills, 340 ; carried, 343 
Regency, the, 168-241 
Rhine Confederation, 70; dissolved, 
164 

Rio Seco, battle of, 101 
Robinson. See Goderich 
Roli 9 a, battle of, 104 
Roman Catholic claims for Emanci- 
pation, 2, 3, 6, 10 ; Pitt’s support, 
12; feeling in favour of, 176, 293- 
294, 306, 311-8 

Roman Catholic disabilities, in Ire- 
land, 1 ; military, 80 
Roman Catholic Emancipation carried, 
318 ; effects in Ireland, 322 
Roman Catholic Franchise Act, Pitt’s 
of 1793, 3, 311; Castlereagh’s Re- 
lief Bill, 294 ; Wellington’s Eman- 
cipation Bill, 311-8 ; carried, 318 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, 211, 231 
“ Rubios,” the, 101 


Russell, Lord John (afterwards Earl), 
304, 336 ; introduces Reform Bill, 
338, 340 

Russia, the Porte, 288 

Salamanca, battle of, 157 
Savings Banks Acts, 208 et stq. 
Schonbrunu, treaty of, 146 
Scotland, attempted revolution, 224 
Shannum and the Cfiesapeake^ affair of 
the, 181 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, on Peace 
of Amiens, 30 ; in Opposition, 33, 
and the Regent, 169 
Sicily, British occupation of, 69 ; revo- 
lution in, 267 

Sidmouth, Viscount. See Addington 
Silk trade in England, 324 
Sindhia of Gwalior, 73-8 
Sinecures, abolition of, 123, 145, 209, 

325 

“Six Acts,” Castlereagh’s, 221, 263 
Slave trade, suppression of, 182, 
186-7 

Smith, Mr., and disabilities of Dis- 
senters, 304 

Soult, Marsha], in Spain, 113, 115, 
134 ; in Portugal, 126 ; recalled, 
160 ; return to Spain, 163 
South American States, 275-82 
Spain, position of, 94 ; Napoleon’s 
designs on, 95 ; Peninsular War, 
97 ce aeq. ; affairs discussed at Con- 
gress of Vienna, 274; war declared, 
277 ct seq, 

Spanish-Arnerican colonies, 277 ; re- 
cognition of independence by Great 
Britain, 282 

Spanish Revolution, 267 
„ rising of 1808, 97 
Spencer, Gen., in Peninsular War, 
101 

Spencer, 2nd Earl, resigns office, 13; 
declines to join Pitt’s Cabinet, 43 ; 

in “ All the Talents” Cabinet, 64 ; 
and the “Delicate Inquiry,” 230 
Stewart, Lord (3rd Marquess of Lon- 
donderry), 268 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, 290, 320 
Stuart, Sir John, 69, 73, 137 
Sumner, Charles, Bishop of Llandaff 
and Winchester, 260 
Sussex, Duke of, 240 
Sweden, treaty of, 90; expedition to, 90 

Talavera campaign, 126; battle of, 
132 

Talleyrand, correspondence with Fox, 
65 

Test and Corporation Acts repealed, 
304 
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Textile industry, decline of, 201, 324 
Thistlewood, Arthur, 222-4 
Tierney, George, duel with Pitt, 35, 
212 ; Treasurer of Navy, 35 ; in 
Opposition, 143, 220; Master of 
Mint, 301 ; death, 326 
Tilsit, treaty of, 84-5 
Tip6, Sultan of Mysore, 72 
Torres Yedras, lines of, 148 
Toulouse, battle of, 165 
Trafalgar, battle of, 54 
Treaty of Amiens, 17, 30 
Treaty between Great Britain and 
Sweden, 90 

Treaty between Great Britain and 
Spain, 117 

Treaty of Schonbrunn, 146 
Treaty between Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, 290 

Troppau and Laybach, Congress of, 
268 

Turkey and Greece, affairs of, 285, 319 
Turkish atrocities, 291 

Union between England and Ireland, 
Act of, 5-9 

United States declare war on Great 
Britain, 181, 183 

Vansittart, Nicholas, envoy at 
Copenhagen, 23 ; Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, 210, 215-6 
Vienna, Congress of, 188 ; meets at 
Verona, 272 

Villeneuve, admiral of French fleet, 
52 

Vimeiro, battle of, 106 
Vittoria, battle of, 161 
Volunteer movement of 1803, 37-8 

Waqram, battle of, 135 
Walcheren, campaign of, 137; in- 
quiry, 144 

Waterloo, battle of, 193 
“ Wavorers, The,” 341 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur. See Wellington 
Wellesley, Sir H. (Lord Cowley), 167, 
287 

Wellesley, Richard, Marquess (Lord 
Mornington), Governor-General of 
India, 71 ; resigns, 77 ; proceedings 
against, 79 ; in Spain, 135 ; and 
Canning, 141 ; succeeds Canning 
as Foreign Secretary, 142, 180 ; hos- 
tility to Perceval, 171 ; superseded 
by Castlereagh, 173 ; fails to form 
Ministry, 174 

Wellington (Sir Arthur Wellesley), 
Duke of, as a youth, 120; in 
Flanders, 28, 74 ; in India, 74 ; Irish 
Secretary, 82, 98, 107, 111, 126; 


expedition to Copenhagen, 87 ; 
despatched on first Peninsular 
expedition, 97 ; system of field 
tactics, 100; operations in Portugal, 
101, 104 ; Convention of Cintra, 
106 ; indignation of Great Britain 
and Court of Inquiry, 107 ; com- 
mands second Peninsular expedi- 
tion, 125 ; Talavera campaign, 126 ; 
drives French out of Portugal, 128 ; 
relations with Cuesta, 129; enters 
Spain, 129 ; battle of Talavera, 182 ; 
peerage and pension, 143 ; falls 
back on Torres Vedras, 148 ; fall 
of Busaco, 151 ; storm of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajos, 155 ; battle 
of Salamanca, 157 ; siege of Burgos, 
158 ; retreat along the Douro, 159 ; 
sixth campaign, and battle of Vit- 
toria, 160 ; invades France, 164 ; 
Wellington's policy, 165-6 ; created 
Duke, 182 ; ambassador to Paris, 
and the slave trade, 182, 188 ; at 
Congress of Vienna, 188 ; Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Belgium, 189 ; 
comparison with Marlborough, 190 ; 
Waterloo, 193 ; commands Army of 
Occupation, 196; joins Liverpool 
Cabinet, 212 ; policy, 213 ; attitude 
towards reform, 225 ; advocates 
Canning’s appointment to Foreign 
Office, 265 ; Congress of Vienna 
(Verona), 272 ; Spanish policy over- 
ruled, 274 ; attitude to South Ameri- 
can States, 281 ; to Portuguese 
Revolution, 283; and Nicholas I., 
288; waning influence, 294; distrust 
of Canning, 295; resigns office of 
Commander-in-Chief, 296 ; the Com 
Bill, 298 ; resumes command of 
army, 301; Prime Minister, 302; 
emancipation policy, 311; duel 
with Lord Winchilsea, 317 ; esti- 
mate of Wellington's home and 
foreign policy, 319 ; relations with 
William IV., 328 ; Bourbon sym- 
pathies, 329 ; dread of democracy, 
330 ; fall of Ministry, 334 ; death 
of Duchess of Wellington, 339; 
Reform Bill, 340, 342 
Western, Charles Callis (afterwards 
Baron Western of Bivenhall), 259 
Wetherell, Attorney-General, dis- 
missed from office, 316 
Whitbread, Samuel, opposes Pitt, 49 ; 
in opposition to Perceval, 143 ; 
attacks Lord Liverpool, 182, 189; 
promotes Duke of Wellington’s 
pension, 182 ; suicide, 211, 240 ; 
attitude towards the Princess of 
Wales, 232 
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List of New Books, 
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MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 

By MARY JEUNE (LADY ST. HELIER). 

With Illustrations. One Volume. Demy 8vo., cloth. 15s. net. 

Lady Jeune’s salon was the rendezvous of all that was best in 
English society during the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century. To her house in Harley Street flocked notabilities in every 
walk of life — statesmen, politicians, men distinguished in literature, 
science, and art, famous generals and naval officers, legal luminaries, 
and apostles of culture. It would probably be difficult to mention 
a single person of distinction of either sex who had not at some time 
or other been present at her receptions, sure of meeting there the most 
interesting * lions ’ of the day. To European and American 
visitors, Lady Jeune’s parties stood for the English counterpart 
of the brightest French salons, and their popularity remained 
unabated after Sir Francis Jeune was raised to the peerage as 
Baron St. Helier, until his death caused them to be discontinued. 

It can truly be asserted that Lady St. Helier’s * Reminiscences ’ 
form an integral part of the history of the Nineteenth Century, if 
the social life of England counts for anything in its pages. No 
mere summary of the book would give a clue to the interest of its 
contents ; this is the grand vin of society, sparkling and unique. 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN MEMORIES. 

By THE LADY SARAH WILSON. 

With Illustrations. One Volume. Demy 8 vo., cloth. 15s. net. 

These entertaining memories of society, war, and sport in Souti 
Africa, covering a period from 1895 to I 904 > are written from diaries 
kept at the time, and contain many novel and interesting episodes 
The author tells us that everything of interest that has happened tc 
her in life has been in connection with Africa : she was there at the 
time of the Jameson Raid ; she was present in the siege of Mafeking 
during the war, an episode that has never yet been adequately de- 
scribed ; she has hunted lions in the vast country north of the Zambesi : 
she has been nearly drowned in the Nile; and in Africa she has made 
some of her best friends. Lady Sarah Wilson has often proved the 
truth of the saying that ‘ adventures are to the adventurous,’ and no 
more attractive motto could be found for such a volume as the present. 
The book is dedicated to the memory of her sister Georgina, Countess 
Howe, whose health and life were sacrificed in labours undertaken on 
behalf of the Yeomanry Hospitals during the war. 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA. 

By J. O. P. BLAND, 

Author of ‘Lays of Far Cathay,’ etc. 

Illustrated by W. D. STRAIGHT. 

With Map. One Volume. Medium Svo,, cloth. 155. net. 

To charter a houseboat and make an expedition along a river 
‘ up country ’ is one of the favourite recreations of British residents 
in China. Mr. Bland is an old hand at the game, and knows how 
to accept its drawbacks with philosophy, while enjoying the pleasures 
to the full. Sport is the ostensible object of these expeditions, and 
Mr. Bland had many exciting days in the pursuit of duck, geese, 
and snipe. Even more entertaining than his sporting episodes arc his 
shrewd descriptions and comments on the types of Chinamen he 
came across, from the Lowdah who managed the boat, and his crew, 
to the Mandarin and the Missionary. The Ethics of Houseboat 
Travel forms an amusing chapter, and however far he journeys he 
cannot escape ‘ The Eternal Feminine.’ Thoughts on books and 
poetry intrude themselves among recollections of smuggling and the 
coming of railways. The volume winds up with a subject ever 
present to the Briton in China — reflections ‘ On Coming Home.’ 

The volume is charmingly illustrated by Mr. William Straight, 
every chapter having appropriate head-pieces and terminals, while 
there are a large number of delicate vignettes in the text. 
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SIKHIM AND BHUTAN. 

Sipertenccd ol ZTwents Ideate otf tbe 'nortb^ssaatem 
^frontier ot Jnbia. 

By JOHN CLAUDE WHITE, C.I.E., 

Late Political Agent in Sikhim. 

With 7 Photogravure and numerous other Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 
One Volume. Royal 8vo., cloth. 215. net. 

Until the rhcent expedition to Lhasa, the north-east frontier of 
India attracted much less attention than the north-west, and the 
regions of Sikhim and Bhutan have remained shrouded in the 
isolation of inaccessible mountains and shadowed by the proximity 
of mysterious Tibet. This independence of the outer world makes 
their inhabitants a most interesting study. The primitive state of 
society, the influence of the priests and monks, and the way in which 
the gradual spread of British influence was received, read like a 
chapter of history from another world. For twenty years Mr. John 
Claude White has been the one Englishman who has had the key to 
these remote countries, conducting missions to their rulers, travers- 
ing their fastnesses from end to end, studying the people and their 
curious customs. He has had to combine the energy of the explorer 
with the arts of the diplomatist and administrator, and has been 
responsible for such measure of development as has been possible of 
achievement. The present volume owes much to its illustrations, 
for the author is an expert and enthusiastic photographer, and his 
zeal has induced him to carry a large camera into spots where most 
people would find even a Kodak a burden. 

WITH A PREHISTORIC PEOPLE: 

ITbc ot SBritieb Bast Bfrlca. 

By W. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE, M.A., Oxon, 
and KATHARINE ROUTLEDGE, M.A. 

Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

With a great many Illustrations. Medium 8vo. i8s. net. 

This is the first published account of one of the most interesting 
of African peoples, previously unknown to white men, who have 
lately ‘come under British rule. The object of the authors, who 
have just returned from a prolonged sojourn amongst them, is to 
describe primitive life as it really exists, and the book should be of 
great value to those who are interested in our Empire and its 
responsibilities as well as to those of more scientific tastes. It should 
also prove of material assistance to Government officials, settlers, 
and travellers in the country described, enabling them to understand 
native thought and custom. ‘The great interest of the subject,’ 
say the authors, ‘ lies in the fact that the A-ki-kfi-yu of to-day are 
at the point where our ancestors stood in earliest times.* There are 
over a hundred pages of illustrations from the authors’ photographs. 
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THE SALMON RIVERS AND LOCHS 
OF SCOTLAND. 

By W. L. CALDERWOOD, 

Inspector op Fisheries to the Fishery Board for Scotland. 

.Author ok ‘ The Life of the Salmon/ 

With Illustrations and Maps of the Principal Rivers. One Volume. 

Demy 8vo., cloth. 21s. net. 

Also a Large Paper Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, on hand-made 

paper. Handsomely bound. One Volunu. Quarto. £2 2s. net. 

This comprehensive and valuable work gives a complete account 
of the rivers and lochs of Scotland frequented by salmon. The 
author has personally visited every important river described, and 
possesses unequalled knowledge of his subject. 

Among the matters discussed in the book are the boundrtries and 
fisheries of estuaries ; obstructions and sources of pollution in the 
rivers ; fish passes and croys ; means adopted for maintaining the 
water supply ; descriptions of angling waters ; ownership of the dif- 
ferent fisheries ; angling obtainable at hotels ; records of the annual 
catch on various fisheries ; influence of temperature on the salmon ; 
stories of great ‘ days ’ on famous rivers ; the scenery of the river- 
valleys, etc., etc. 

The book is well illustrated, and contains several maps, specially 
drawn on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, to show the different 
fisheries on such important rivers as the Tweed, Tay, Dee, 
Spey, etc. 


A FIFTH SERIES OF 
MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 

By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 

Author of * Scotti.sh Gardens/ etc. 

With Photogravure Illustrations. Large Crown 8 vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The pleasure given by each fresh instalment of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s 'Memories of the Months’ continues unabated, and the 
welcome accorded to the Fourth Series was such that a large circle 
of readers may be confidently predicted for the Fifth. 

Every year rings new changes on the old order of Nature, and the 
observant eye can always find fresh features on the face of the Seasons. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell goes out to meet Nature on the moor and loch, 
in garden and forest, and writes of what he sees and feels. This is 
what gives his work its abiding charm, and makes these memories 
fill the place of old friends on the library bookshelf. 
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THE COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

Drawn by HELEN ALLINGHAM, 
and Described by STEWART DICK. 

With 64 Full-page Coloured Plates from Pictures never before reproduced. 
In One Volume. Svo,, cloth, a is. net. 

Also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 500 copies for the British Empire. 
Handsomely bound, mth the Plates artistically mounted. £2 as. net. 

Mrs. Allingham’s pictures of English rural life and scenery are 
already famous. She possesses a rare power of expressing the 
incomparable beauty of the commons, gardens, and cottages of 
England, and each drawing forms a perfect little idyll in colour. 
The counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent naturally provide a 
wealth of charming subjects for the volume, and examples are also 
given of cottages in Cheshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, Devon, the Isle of 
Wight, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, etc. 

Mr. Stewart Dick’s letterpress gives an extremely interesting 
account of the history and construction of the ancient cottages and 
farmhouses for which English country districts are conspicuous. 
Among the contents are chapters on the Evolution of the Cottage, 
the Great Building Time, the Structure, Tiled and Thatched 
Cottages, Mud Cottages, Stone Cottages of the Cotswolds, Farm- 
houses, Inns, and Old Gardens. 


TEN YEARS OF GAME-KEEPING. 

By OWEN JONES. 

With Numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. One 
Volume. Demy Zvo., cloth. los. 6d. net. 

The author, who was educated at Marlborough and Oxford Uni- 
versity, being reluctant to follow a conventional pursuit, took up the 
occupation of a Gamekeeper as a means of livelihood. After twelve 
years' experience he feels that he is thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject, and that the public may be interested to read a record of 
what he has seen and learned in the course of his duties. As regards 
game, Mr. Owen Jones gives many a wrinkle about partridges, 
pheasants, hares, rabbits, and wild fowl, that may be studied with 
advantage by the owner or tenant of a shooting. There are chapters 
on vermin, trespassers and poachers, and the great question of foxes. 

Some very attractive reminiscences are given of * My Dogs ’ ; 
while ‘ My First Shoot,’ ‘ My Brother Keepers,’ ‘Tips and Tippers,’ 
present certain aspects of sport from an original and novel point of 
view. 
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IN A YORKSHIRE GARDEN. 

By REGINALD FARRER, 

Author of ‘My Rock-GaroeN|’ ‘Alpines and Boo-Plants,' etc. 

With Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth. los. 6d. net. 

In his latest book on the garden, Mr. Farrer will delight his many 
readers by conveying them round all his own provinces, with 
accounts of this plant and that as he goes. Though less technical 
and severe than ‘ My Rock-Garden,’ his new book will be found more 
practical and helpful than ‘ Alpines and Bog Plants,’ in so far as it 
deals with the garden as it is, its ups and downs and difficulties as 
they lie before us, rather than with any purely abstract and visionary 
ideal of bog-garden or mountain-slope. In especial, will those who 
have long waited for help on the subject be delighted to hear that 
Mr. Farrer has at last dealt exhaustively :>nd practically with the 
Moraine Garden ; nor, though rock-plants are, of course, Mr. Farrer’s 
particular friends, has he neglected other parts of the garden, but has 
many words to say on shrubs, and herbaceous treasures, and 
bamboos, and the wild garden. Let the names of a few chapters 
give a hint of the rest : The Old Garden ; The Piz Languard and 
the Piz Padella ; Among the Primulas ; The Old Moraine ; Round 
the Frames ; The Cliff-garden ; The Terrace-wall ; Alice’s Garden 
in the Wood. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By C. E. BAINES. 

Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. 

This volume covers the entire period of the history of our 
literature down to the close of the Victorian Age, with the deaths of 
Swinburne and Meredith — but the period before Chaucer is only 
briefly dealt with. Special care has been taken that, while the book 
contains all the names, dates, etc., that a text-book should contain, 
it should be as little cumbered as possible with the names of writers 
who * deserve a passing mention.’ Occasionally a typical author or 
work is dealt with at some length, even though this involves a 
sacrifice of proportion. This seems, on the whole, the best way, in 
a short book, to give the reader a general idea of any particular 
period without employing undesirably vague generalities. 
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A CENTURY OF EMPIRE, 1801-1900. 

By the Right Hoii. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, P.C, 

Author op * The Life of Wellington/ etc. 

Volume from 1801 to 1832. With Photogravure Portraits. 

XX + 352 pages. ■ Demy 8w., cbth. 14s. net. 

NOTE. — The work will be completed in Three Volumes, which will be 
* issued at intervals of about six months. 

The great task which Sir Herbert Maxwell has undertaken, and of 
which the first instalment is now offered to the public, is the history 
of the British people during the nineteenth century. It is a history 
in the broadest interpretation of that term ; the rack-bone of it is 
political, as was inevitable in the case of a constitutionally governed 
country, but all the principal aspects of the national life are duly 
dealt with in his closely knit narrative. Sir Herbert Maxwell writes 
with the authority conferred by a union of wide knowledge and with 
practised literary skill, and the insight gained by an active and varied 
participation in the public affairs of his own time. To these quali- 
fications he adds an intimate familiarity with that side of socisd and 
political history which is embedded in countless volumes of the letters 
and ipemoirs of the leading personages of the time. From this 
source arises what forms perhaps the most characteristic excellence 
of his narrative, the many dramatic touches which enable us to follow 
the progress of events, not only in the light of subsequent knowledge, 
but as they presented themselves to the actors at the time. 


EDMUND GARRETT. 

21 dbemotr. 

By E. T. COOK, 

Author of ‘Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War/ Joint Editor of Ruskin's 

Works, etc. 

With Portrait. One Volume. Demy 8vo., cloth. los. 6d net. 

Edmund Garrett was a journalist of genius, and his short but 
brilliant career was tinged with romance. Going to South Africa, 
in the first instance temporarily for reasons of health, he eventually 
settled there, and so it came about that at the time of the Jameson 
Rmd, of which he wrote a singularly lucid and convincing account 
in ‘ The Story of an African Crisis,’ he was Editor of the Cape Times t 
Henceforward he was involved in the turmoil of events of world- 
wide significance, and it was no small matter that his post should 
have been occupied by one so clear-sighted and courageous. 
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THE LIFE OF 

SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW, BART. 

By GEORGE SMALLEY, M.A., 

Author of ‘ Studies of Men,’ etc. 


With Portrait. One Volume. Demy 8vo., cloth, los. 6d. net. 

There have never been lacking in the City of London men of the 
type which is associated in the popular mind with the name of 
Richard Whittington, and the story of their early struggles and 
gradual rise to wealth and distinction can never fail to appeal to the 
imagination. Sir Sydney Waterlow was one of Whittington’s most 
eminent successors ; from small beginnings and slender resources he 
created one of the greatest printing businesses in the whole country, 
and in due course he arrived at the highest distinction whic!i London 
can bestow, the office of Lord Mayor. But his chief title to remem- 
brance is his unequalled success as a practical philanthropist, and at 
the present time this side of his strenuously active life is probably 
the most interesting and valuable, more especially the story — fully 
told in these pages — of his wise and far-reaching work in connection 
with the housing df the poor. 


TEN GREAT AND GOOD MEN. 

Lectures by HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., D.C.L., 

Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

One Volume. Crown 8w., cloth. 6s. net. 

These lectures are not, in the ordinary sense of the word, bio- 
graphical; the object of the author was in each case to give his 
audience, in broad outline and with as little as might be of historical 
fact and detail, some understanding of the mind and soul of a great 
figure by whom the destinies of the country had been moulded. 
Thus, while he has illustrated his studies by characteristic examples 
of the great public utterances in which the aspirations and ideals of 
his heroes are formulated, he has also enlivened them by recording 
those incidents which, trivial in themselves, reveal the personality of 
the man behind the trappings of the statesman. For his purpose, 
to take a single example, Pitt dominating the House of Commons 
with his eloquence is scarcely more interesting than Pitt romping 
with a roomful of children. The skilled and sympathetic employ- 
ment of this method has resulted in a singularly charming gallery of 
portraits. 
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A HISTORY OF 
THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 

By E. W. MORRIS, 

Secretary of the London Hosimtai.. 

Illustrated. One Volume. Cloth. 6s, net. 

The history of this great Hospital is not only interesting on 
account of the particular incidents of its long and honourable career, 
and the prominent men who have been connected with it, but also 
provides a typical example of the way in which our splendid medical 
charities have grown and developed. Beginning with a survey of 
the condition of Medicine and Surgery in 1741, the date of the 
foundation of the Hospital, the author describes its early days in 
Goodman’s Field, the move to Whitechapel, and the gradual growth 
during the last hundred and fifty years. He then deals with the 
system of Administration, Finance, and Management, the relation of 
the Hospital to Medical and Surgical Science, the Medical School, 
and the Development of Sick Nursing. The reader is initiated into 
some noteworthy customs and ceremonies of the Hospital, and some 
account is given of the men whose names stand out in its history. 
The author has enjoyed exceptional advantages in writing his book, 
through his position as Secretary of the Hospital, and has collected 
some valuable materials for illustrating it from sources not generally 
accessible. 


A GREAT BISHOP 
OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 

3Beind a Shetcb of tbe Xife of SStsbop ‘borsics. 

By the Rev. H. H. JEBB, 

Rector of Streatham. 


Crown %uo. 55. net. 

This book has considerable historical interest. It touches on several 
present problems, including the condition of the Welsh Church, 
Passive Resistance, and the immigration of Roman Catholics. 
Overton, the historian, says that Bishop Horsley was regarded as 
far and above all other contemporary writers on the side of the 
Church. The author possesses the Bishop’s private letters, and 
information hitherto unpublished. 
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CLERICAL OPPORTUNITIES OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE 

Ube Cambrf&oe lectuce^ on paotoral Sbeolonfi* 

By the Rev. W. MOORE EDE, D.D., 

Of .St. John’s Collbgk, Cambrioue, 

DEAN OF WORCESTER. 

Cvoivn 8vo., cloth. 2S. 6d. net. 

Contents : 

What is the Church, and What are its Duties ? — The Clergy and 
Education — Agencies outside the Church which are working 
for Social Redemption — Some Problems of Charity — Reading, 
Preaching, and Speaking — The Equipment for Work. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH THE 
FAR EAST. 

^ncluDing a Visit to the Aaneburian 3l8attlet(elbs. 

By Major H. H. AUSTIN, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E., 

Author of ‘ With Macdonald in Uganda,’ etc. 

fVtth Illustrations and Maps. One Volume. Demy 8vo., cloth. 15s. net. 

Major Austin is a keen-eyed and practised observer, with a 
remarkable flair for the minor details and incidents which make a 
narrative of travel pictorial and lively. The story of his scamper 
across Siberia, and through China, Corea, and Japan, would have 
been well worth telling even if he had enjoyed no privileges and 
experiences of an exceptional character ; but the record of this 
accomplished soldier’s visit, in the company of veteran Japanese 
officers, to the scenes of the great battles in Manchuria, and to the 
approaches to Port Arthur, raises his book to an altogether higher 
plane of interest. Moreover, he was fortunate enough to be present 
at some manoeuvres carried out, on a grand scale, by Japanese 
troops under the eyes of the Mikado himself, and to take part as a 
guest in the accompanying festivities. Major Austin’s knowledge of 
the points of interest to look out for, and his trained eye for resem- 
blances and contrasts with similar operations carried on in other 
countries, have enabled him to describe the spectacle with exceptional 
vividness and force. 
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HIGH ALBANIA. 

By M. EDITH DURHAM, 

Author of ‘The Burden of the Balkans' and ‘Through the Lands of the Serb.' 

Illustrated from the Author*s Sketches and Photographs. 

One Volume. With Map. Demy Zvo. 14s. net. 

No writer on the Balkan peoples displays more intimate know- 
ledge and sympathy than Miss Durham, and it is fortunate that she 
should have taken up her pen again at the present moment when so 
much attention is focussed on Turkish affairs, for the warlike and 
independent Albanians are nominally within the Ottoman Empire, 
despite the fact that there is no conscription and Albanians cannot 
be tried by Turkish law. Miss Durham’s new volume is the first 
book to deal with the whole district, and is written mainly for the 
purpose of recording manners and customs that will soon be extinct, 
and which belong to a very early period of the world’s history. The 
humour and spirit of tolerance that distinguish her other works is 
again present, and the author contributes her own very effective 
illustrations. 


TURKEY IN TRANSITION. 

By G. F. ABBOTT, 

Author of ‘The Tale of a Tour in Macedonia,' ‘Through India with the Prince,' etc. 

With IllustratioHs. One Volume. Demy 8 vo., cloth. las. 6d. net. 

The condition of the Ottoman Empire before the Revolution of 
July, 1908, could easily be summed up in the one word ‘ unspeakable.’ 
Its condition since that date, in spite — or, perhaps, because — of all 
that has already been written about it, remains to the ordinary reader 
something of a mystery. Few persons possess the necessary qualifi- 
cations for enlightening the outside world on the situation which has 
succeeded the Hamidian regime, and even among those persons 
there are few who feel at liberty to publish all that they know. 
Mr. Abbott in the present volume attempts to lift the veil and to 
show us Turkey as she actually is. His picture is based upon know- 
ledge, and is distorted by no prejudice. The author was on the 
scene during the recent counter-revolution, and he uses that dramatic 
episode as an illustration of the forces which have brought New 
Turkey into being, and of the weaknesses which threaten its stability. 
His attitude is that of a benevolent but critical observer, anxious 
above all things to discover the secret springs of the events which he 
describes. As a result, there may be found in ‘Turkey in Transition’ 
a narrative which, it is believed, "will prove to be deficient neither in 
accuracy nor in candour. 
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NEW NOVELS, 


THE PASQUE-FLOWER. 

By JANE WARDLE, 

Author ok ‘Margery Pigeon,* ‘The Lord ok Latimer Street,’ etc. 

Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Jane Wardle’s new story centres primarily in the search for a 
monkish treasure supposed to be hidden at an ancient mansion in 
the Wiltshire downs, and secondarily in the love affairs of a young 
man who is not able to make up his mind which of two girls he is 
in love with. Such is the groundwork of a tale that is told in the 
author’s charming and original manner, and one that displays her 
talent for character drawing to its fullest advantage. 


A CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT. 

By A. C. FARQUHARSON, 

Author of *St. Na/arius,’ etc. 

Crozvn cloth. 6s. 

A distinguished composer and teacher of music, wealthy and 
independent, but wholly wrapped up in his art, goes through the 
form of marriage with a young girl possessing a genius for music, in 
order to enable her to escape from hostile surroundings, and pursue 
her true vocation under his roof. This is the crucial experiment. 
Needless to say, it does not work out in the way contemplated by its 
originator. The situation develops to a tragic climax ; the interest 
of the book lies in the portrayal of the emotional conflicts which 
rack the essentially noble and upright charac^^ers whose destinies are 
involved. 

THE BEGGAR IN THE HEART. 

By EDITH RICKERT, 

Author of ‘ The Golden Hawk,’ ‘ The Reaper,’ etc. 

Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Miss Rickert has already shown in ‘ The Golden Hawk ’ that she 
possesses the true spirit of romance, and her new story will not 
disappoint her large and increasing circle of admirers. The scene is 
for the most part laid in London, and the characters are drawn with 
remarkable charm and delicacy. It is a story that cannot fail to 
give pleasure, and to remain long in the memory. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW 

ROOM. 

By GASTON LEROUX. 

Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

This mysterious and fascinating story has not yet been published 
in a form adapted for library reading, and it may be confidently 
expected to prove the same wonderful 'success in this edition as in 
the cheap sixpenny issue which made such an impression upon a 
section of the public not repelled by small type and paper covers. 
The book deserves to have a place beside the classic works of 
Gaboriau, and can safely be recommended as one of the most 
thrilling mysteries of modern fiction. 


ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 

Storiee of tbe TPQocIb'o Sprlngs>tinie. 

By W. M. L. HUTCHINSON, 

Author of ‘The Golden Porch/ etc. 


Illustrated. Crown Svo., cloth. 5 s. 

In this book some of the earliest and most beautiful of Greek 
myths are presented under the guise of stories told to the child Orpheus 
by the Muses, whom he meets on nine moonlight nights in their 
woodland haunts. Thus, the first part, entitled ‘ The Making of 
a Minstrel,’ forms a ‘Forest Night’s Entertainment,’ including, 
among others, the legends of Prometheus, Pandora, the Coming of 
Apollo to Delphi, Demeter and her Maiden, and the fortunes of 
Cadmus and his house. The shorter second part deals with Orpheus 
the Singer, and ‘his half-regained Eurydice,’ and takes us to the 
Underworld, where the minstrel hears from the shades of ancient 
heroes — Sisyphus, Ixion, Meleager — the tale of their crime or 
misfortune. We are shown the realm of Pluto, not in the darker 
colouring of Virgil’s pencil, but as Greek imagination pictured it, 
a shadowy land where souls dwell, as in Dante’s Limbo, ‘ only so 
far afflicted that they live Desiring without hope.’ The fate of 
Orpheus is reticently and simply told, and the story has the happiest 
of endings — in the Elysian Fields. 
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A New and Cheaper Edition, 

A PARSON IN THE AUSTRALIAN 

BUSH. 

By the Rev. C. H. S. MATTHEWS, M.A., 

Late Vice-Princii’al of the Brotherhood ok the Good Shepherd, N.S.W. 

Illustrated from Sketches by the Author, etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 d. net. 

Extract from a letter from the Archhishop ok Cantkkhuky : ‘ Your breezy and inspiriting book 
. . . will do real good in England, and, 1 hope, in Austtalia too. 1 thank you cordially for writing 
the book.' 

The Bishop of London, speaking at the North Queensland meeting, referred to * that remaik- 
able book by Mr. Matthews, Parson in the Australian Bush," which you all ought to read.' 


A New and Cheaper Edition, 

IN THE DESERT : 

THE HINTERLAND OF ALGIERS. 

By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 

With Illustrations. One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The original edition of this interesting book being quite out of 
print, it has been thought advisable to re-issue it in a cheaper form, 
for the benefit of the numerous travellers who visit Algeria and the 
Desert beyond. The volume provides an admirable supplement to 
the guide-book, enlarging upon the life of the Desert Tribes, the scope 
and meaning of their art, and the influence of natural surroundings 
in shaping their destiny. 

From a review in The Tmtez : — ‘ There are many who go to the Desert, but few are chosen. Mr. 
Phillipps is one of the few. He sees, and can tell us what he has seen ; and reading him, we look 
through his eyes and his sympathies are ouis. He can be lyrical witliout irritating, and analytic 
without boring.’ 

A New and Cheaper Edition, 

RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS 

HOMES. 

By Col. D. STREAMER (Captain HARRY GRAHAM). 

A New and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Illustrations by Hon. G. 
Gathorne- Hardy, and some New Rhymes. Oblong Crown 8vo. as. 6 d. net. 

A Popular Cheap Edition, 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Edited by BERNARD HOLLAND, 

Author OF ‘Imperium et Libertas,’ ‘Letters of Mary Sibylla Holland,’ etc. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6 d. net. 
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THE THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 

By R. J. WOODS, M.Inst.C.E, 

Fbllow and formerly Assistant Professor of Engineering, Royal Indian Engineering 

College, jCoopbr's Hill. 

With 1 57 Illustrations. ■ Demy 8 vo., cloth. los. 6d. net. 

The author deals with the design of masonry and steel structures, 
as based upon the determination of the working stresses in them. 
Various types of gij^ders, with parallel chords, parabolic, and with 
curved chords not parabolic, plate girders, arched ribs, and suspen- 
sion bridges are in turn considered. 

Other chapters are concerned with the strength of columns and 
design of struts, riveted joints, and earth pressure, and a final 
chapter is devoted to reinforced concrete construction. 

The subjects are treated from a practical point of view, and a large 
number of examples from, everyday practice are worked out. 
Although self-contained and independent, the volume forms a more 
advanced continuation of the same author’s previous book, ‘The 
Strength and Elasticity of Structural Members.’ 

THE GEOLOGY OF ORE-DEPOSITS. 

By H. H. THOMAS and D. A. MACALISTER, 

OF THE Geological Survey of Great Britain. 

Illustrated. Crown 8 vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book forms the second volume in the Geological .Series now 
being issued under the general editorship of Dr. J, E. Marr, F.R.S., in 
in which especial attention is paid to the economic aspect of Geology. 

The authors here present as concisely as possible an account of the 
various processes by which in nature local^ concentrations of metal- 
liferous material have been brought about in such amounts and 
under such conditions that the ores become commercially valuable. 
Segregation from igneous magmas, pneumatolysis, hydatogenesis, 
and metasomasis are first described; next, precipitation from solution, 
and sedimentary deposits ; and lastly, .secondary changes in lodes. 
The subject is one of great importance, not only to the student of 
geology, but also to the practical mining expert, and the authors 
have considered typical deposits of all the principal metals with 
examples from various parts of the world. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

By Dr. ADOLF THOMALEN. 

Translated by G. W. O. HOWE, M.Sc., 

Senior Whitworth Scholar, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering at the 
City and Guilds College. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged. With 454 Illustrations. Royal 8 vo., 

cloth, 15s. net. 

The call for a second edition of Mr. Howe’s translation of Dr. 
Thomalen’s ‘ Kurze Lehrbuch der Elektrotechnik ’ shows that it has 
successfully met the want for a good text-book to bridge the gap 
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between elementary books and specialized works on advanced 
electrical engineering. Second and third year students will here find a 
book dealing with the broad principles of electrical machinery without 
entering into all the details gf its practical construction and design. 

In thoroughly revising the book for a second edition, the translator 
has further added several valuable sections on the rise of tempera- 
ture of electric motors under continuous and intermittent loads, on 
the Rosenberg constant-current variable-speed dynamo, and on 
six-phase rotary converters. ' 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE THEORY OF OPTICS. 

By ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Ph.D., Sc.D,, F.R.S., 

Honorary Professor of PHvsrcs at the. University ok Manchester. 

Second Edition. With i%o Illustrations, Demy 8vo., cloth, 15 s.net. 

The second edition of Prof. Schuster’s introduction to the study of 
the advanced theory of optics has had tiie advantage of complete 
and thorough revision by the author. Among the new matter added 
may be especially mentioned the fuller account of Michelson's and 
other methods for the absolute determination of wave-lengths, and 
the direct comparison of the lengths so determined with the French 
standard metre. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 

By W. B. DRUMMOND, M.B., C.M., F.R.C.P,E., 

Medical Officer and Lecturer on Hygiene to thk Edinburgh Provincial Co-mmittee 

FOR Training Teacher'^. 

Author of * An Introduction to Child Study/ etc. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth. 35. 6 d. 

This work differs from the usual type of text-book on Elementary 
Anatomy and Physiology in several important particulars. In the first 
place special reference is made throughout the book to the differences 
between children and grown people. For example, there are special 
sections dealing with the diet of children, with the peculiarities of 
the child’s skeleton, and with the nervous system in childhood. 

In the second place, those organs and systems are described most 
fully which are of special importance in reference to the care of 
children. Thus, the skeleton and muscles are described in greater 
detail than usual in works of the same size in reference to physical 
training. The effect of exercise on the different organs of the body 
is discussed. Considerable space, as might be expected in a- book 
intended for teachers, is devoted to the nervous system. 

Lastly, while the work does not deal directly with either hygiene 
or education, the bearing of physiology on these subjects has been 
kept in view throughout. 
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